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Rejoice.  bo 

America’s  number  two  market  is  for  Ch 
being  watched  by  Big  Brother,  the  other  i 
new  total  marketing  information  availal 

service  of  Field  Enterprises.  And  service 

Big  Brother  is  here  to  help  you.  compi 

Name  your  product  to  a  Field  He 

Man,  and  Big  Brother  can  sort  out  offeree 
its  light,  medium  and  heavy  Chicago  observ 
users  from  survey  data  collected  by  unbias 

BRl.  Big  Brother  augments  this  truth  ; 

with  additional  market  data  from  and  ef 

Carl  J.  Nelson  and  other  researchers.  magaz 

Then,  knowing  whom  you  want  Nc 

to  reach.  Big  Brother  can  tell  you  tion  lil 

what  newspapers  and  magazines  they  who  s< 

read.  And  what  TV  programs  your  e 

they  watch.  And  how  much  it  will  Nc 

cost  you  to  reach  them  using  one  of 

alternate  media  combinations.  Big  Br 


bo  you  can  make  a  smarter  buy 
for  Chicago  than  you  could  for  any 
other  market— using  data  not 
available  anywhere  else,  and  the 
services  of  Sun-Times/Daily  News 
computers.  All  for  free. 

However,  unlike  many  free  things 
offered  by  media.  Big  Brother’s 
observations  are  unexpurgated  and 
unbiased.  So  you  get  the  whole 
truth  about  optimum  mix,  reach 
and  efficiency  of  newspapers, 
magazines  and  TV  in  Chicago. 

Nobody  has  ever  had  informa¬ 
tion  like  it.  Not  us  or  anybody  else 
who  sells  media.  Not  you.  Not  even 
your  easygoing  competitors. 

Now  there’s  a  thought.  What  if 
one  of  your  competitors  gets  to 
Big  Brother  first  ?  GCT  TO 

BIG  BROTHER 
FIRST. 


CHICAGO  SUN  TIMES/CHICAGO  DAIIY  NEWS 

Newspaper  Division  oF  Field  Enterprises,  Inc. 
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cover, 


t_j”Th^^q§t-Intelligencer’s 

Market 

Is  Our  Prime  Market,  too!” 

'Advertising^  in  The  P-I  goes  where  we  send  our  salesmen,*' 
says  Glenn  Thomas,  Northwest  Regfional  Manager 

of  The  Lane  Company 

Glenn  Thomas  is  Northwest  Regional 
Manager  of  the  nationally  famous 
Lane  Company,  manufacturei's  of 
fine  furniture.  His  outstanding  suc¬ 
cess  means  that  he  has  a  fii-st  hand 
knowledge  of  Pacific  Northwest  mer¬ 
chandising.  “The  area  included  in 
The  Post-Intelligencer’s  Golden  15- 
County  Market  is  our  prime  sales 
territory,”  he  says.  “Our  merchandise 
featured  in  P-I  advertising  columns 
reaches  the  very  area  our  salesmen 


In  eleven  of  these  fifteen  counties. 
The  Post- Intelligencer  leads  the  sec¬ 
ond  Seattle  newspaper  in  circulation. 

The  P-I  reaches  over  41%  of  King 
County  families  and  in  the  remaining 
14  counties  it  reaches  55%  more 
households  daily  and  26%  more 
households  on  Sunday  than  are 
served  by  Seattle’s  second  newspaper. 


The  Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer 

A  Hearst  Newspaper 

Represented  by  Key  Market  Advertising  Representatives 


At  Cape  Kenned 


Before  Heading  to  the  Office— or  the  Moon 
Nearly  Everybody's  Day  Starts  with  T&DAY 


When  DPI  took  this  picture  of  Astronaut  Don  Elsele  and  Space- 
mate  Wally  Schirra  at  breakfast  before  last  week's  Apollo  7 
launch,  Don  was  reading  his  morning  copy  of  TODAY,  just  as  his 
friends  and  neighbors  do  before  going  to  work. 

On  the  ground,  or  in  space,  the  Cape  Kennedy  area's  "go 
generation"  lives  by  TODAY,  Florida's  Space  Age  Newspaper. 

TODAY,  one  of  the  30  daily  newspapers  in  the  Gannett  Group, 
is  only  21/2  years  old.  But,  with  nearly  50,000  circulation-  it  is  the 
number  one  newspaper  in  the  exciting  East  Central  Florida  coastal 
area. 

If  you  want  to  see  why  nearly  everyone  at  Cape  Kennedy  reads 
TODAY,  write  for  your  copy  to  General  Manager  Maurice  Hickey 
in  Cocoa.  Florida.  32922. 


Florida's  Space  Age  Newspaper 

TOD^iy 


Member:  Gannett  Group 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


OCTOBER 

19-20 — New  England  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Statler-Hilton 
Hotel,  Boston. 

19- 20 — South  Carolina  AP.  La  Tai  Inn,  Fripp  Island,  S.C. 

20- 22 — Ohio  Circulation  Managers'  Association.  Nationwide  Inn,  Columbus. 
20-22 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association.  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

20-Nov.  I — Seminar  for  circulation  managers,  American  Press  Institute, 
Columbia  University,  New  York. 

23-24— Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations.  Drake  Hotel.  Chicago. 

23- 25 — Advertising  Media  Credit  Executives  Association.  Stouffers  Inn, 

Louisville,  Ky. 

24- 26 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Hilton  Hotel, 
Pittsburgh. 

24- 26 — New  York  State  Dailies  Advertising  Managers  Bureau.  Dinkier  Motor 
Inn,  Syracuse. 

26- 27 — Associated  Press  Society  of  Ohio.  Dayton. 

27- 29 — Rocky  Mountain  Advertising  Managers.  Hyatt  House,  Denver. 

27- 30 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Officers,  Leamington 
Hotel,  Minneapolis. 

28- 29 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives.  Hotel  Somerset, 
Boston. 

29 -  New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Association.  Statler-Hilton,  Boston. 
31-Nov.  2 — Associated  Collegiate  Press,  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York. 

NOVEMBER 

2- 3 — New  Mexico  AP  Managing  Editors  Association.  Midtown  Holiday 

Inn,  Albuquerque. 

3- 5— Texas  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Hilton  Palacio  del  Rio,  San 

Antonio. 

10-22 — New  Methods  of  Newspaper  Production  seminar.  API,  Columbia. 

12- 15— AP  Managing  Editors  Association.  Sheraton-Oklahoma,  Oklahoma 
City. 

13- 15 — Pacific  Northwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association. 
Olympic  Hotel,  Seattle. 

13-16— National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers.  Del  Coronado  Hotel, 
San  Diego,  Calif. 

13-16— Copley  Newspapers'  1968  seminar  for  Editorial  Executives.  La 
Casa  del  Zorro,  Borrego  Springs,  Calif. 

17-20 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Boca  Raton  Club,  Boca 
Raton,  Fla. 

20- 23 — Sigma  Delta  Chi.  Marriott  Hotel,  Atlanta.  Ga. 

21- 23 — New  Jersey  Press  Association,  47th  annual  Newspaper  Institute. 
Morcher  Inn,  Red  Bank,  N.J. 

22- 23 — Iowa  AP  editors.  Iowa  City. 

23 -  Montana  AP  Editors.  Jorgenson's,  Helena. 

DECEMBER 

6— California  Press  Association.  Clift  Hotel,  San  Francisco. 

8- 20 — Seminar  for  city  editors,  American  Press  Institute,  Columbia  Univ. 

JANUARY  1969 

5- 17 — Seminar  for  editorial  page  editors  and  writers. 

Institute,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

19-31 — Seminar  for  managing  editors  and  news  editors.  American  Press 
Institute.  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

22- 25 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives.  Conrad  Hilton 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

25- 27 — New  Mexico  Press  Association,  Albuquerque. 

FEBRUARY 

2-14 — Seminar  for  sports  editors.  American  Press  Institute.  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  York. 

6- 8 — Pennsylvania  editors'  seminar.  Penn  Harris  Motor  Inn,  Harrisburg. 
13-15 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association.  Sheraton-Columbus  Motor  Hotel, 

Columbus. 

1^.18 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association.  Captain  Shreve  Hotel,  Shreve¬ 
port,  La. 

23- March  7 — Seminar  for  newspaper  advertising  executives.  API,  Columbls 
University. 

MARCH 

9- 21 — Seminar  for  picture  editors.  API,  Columbia  University. 

23-April  4 — Seminar  for  political  and  government  reporters.  API,  Columbia 
University. 


You  get  all  these  with  the 
new  improved  FAS-TI  30 


Engineering  improvements  in  the  totally  new  Fas-Ti  30  make 
it  better  than  ever.  Up  to  30,  tightly-tied  bundles  a  minute 
using  either  Sta-Hi  Plastic  Tying  Twine  or  Sta-Hi  Sisalina 
Twine.  Both  of  these  non-metallic  binder  materials  assure 
a  tight,  uniform  knot  every  time.  Eliminated  are  the  prob¬ 
lems  and  dangers  long  associated  with  wire  tyers. 

Bundle  guides  and  positive  bundle  stops  control  the  bundle 
as  it  passes  through  the  entire  tying  sequence.  Bundles  are 
squared  and  stable  with  the  tie  always  in  the  exact  center, 
regardless  of  bundle  size. 

A  specially  designed  ram  gives  maximum  compression  of 
the  bundle,  providing  an  ultra-tight  tie.  This  means  your 
bundles  are  tied  tight  and  stay  tight  from  “dock  to  drop” 
. . .  and  yet  they  are  easy  to  open  and  safer  to  handle. 
We  len^hened  our  belt  in-feed  table . . .  which  makes  it 
serve  also  as  a  pacer.  This  controls  bundle  input  and  elimi¬ 
nates  jam  problems. 

Single-tie  or  cross-tie  models  available;  either  right-  or  left- 
hand  feed  to  fit  your  mailroom  layout.  Whether  you’re  plan¬ 
ning  a  new  facility  or  redesigning  your 
present  plant,  give  your  Sta-Hi  Re- 
gional  Manager  a  call ...  he  talks  your  ■ 

language. .  .you  might  even  say  it’s  i 

fast  talk.  !  I 


American  Press 


STA-HI  CORPORATION 


World  Headquarters 

2601  Campus  Orist,  Nmpoft  Bsach,  CsIM.  92663  (714)  633-1000 


foHt  Iran  Senim§  the  .\etr»paper  Imdmttry 


lO  Oklalioma  dailies 

carry  tliis  Donrey  ID. 


From  the  wheatfields  of  the  panhandle,  to  the  oil-producing 
northeast,  to  the  manufacturing  south,  Donrey  newspapers 
report  Oklahoma .  Not  as  a  group,  but  as  independent  voices 
in  the  communities  they  serve.  Our  dedication  to  independ¬ 
ence,  perhaps,  is  the  reason  the  Donrey  Media  Group  name 
is  known  by  so  few  in  the  newspaper  publishing  field. 

We  want  to  change  that.  We  are  proud  of  becoming  Ameri¬ 


ca's  fourth  largest  group  by  the  recent  purchase  of  another 
California  daily.... proud  our  operations  now  cover  seven 
states-Alaska,  Arkansas,  California,  Hawaii,  Oklahoma  and 
Texas.  We  want  you  to  know  about  us,  and  to  watch  our  fu¬ 
ture  growth. ...and  remember  our  name-Donrey  Media  Group. 
It's  a  name  worth  repeating-Donrey  Media  Group -Donrey 
Media  Group-Donrey  Media  Group. 


& 


DONREY  MEDIA  GROUP 

Donotd  W.  Reynolds,  Rrotidont 
737  N  Moin  •  Los  Vogos,  f|owodo  89101 
930  Rogers  Avenue  *  Fort  Smith.  Arkonsos  73901 


★  ★ 


DO  YOU  KNOW 

Which  retail 
promotion  makes 
every  shopper 
a  winner? 

It’s  that  small  wonder  among  promotions: 
Trading  Stamps. 

They  are  saved  in  more  than  80  per  cent  of 
the  nation’s  households.  And  here’s  one  big 
reason  they're  so  popular: 

Unlike  most  retail  promotions,  they  allow  a 
merchant  to  return  the  benefits  of  the  promotion 
to  all  his  customers — and  in  direct  proportion 
to  their  patronage. 

Here  are  some  things  an  average  food  retailer 
doing  a  $1.2  million  annual  business  might  use 
to  promote  sales  instead  of  giving  stamps: 

He  could  give  away,  by  chance  drawing,  only 
six  high-priced  cars. 

He  could  offer  phone  orders  and  free  de¬ 
livery,  provided  only  10  per  cent  of  his  cus¬ 
tomers  used  the  service. 

He  could  offer  charge  accounts,  as  long  as 
no  more  than  one-third  of  the  business  was 
done  on  that  basis. 

In  each  of  these,  only  a  fraction  of  the  cus¬ 
tomers  benefit.  With  trading  stamps,  every 
shopper  is  a  winner. 

That’s  one  reason  why  S&H  Green  Stamps 
have  been  given  by  leading  American  retailers 
since  1896. 


I.'he  Sperry  and  Hutchinson  Company 

An  American  way  of  thrift  since  1896 
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Compiled 
^  By  Don  Maley 


I  l‘SYCtlOLO(;i.ST.S  .\1{E  CHRONIC  .SUFFERERS  of  h.fiorrhea 
and  are  constantly  spewing  forth  their  unexpurgated  versions  of 
I  how  to  solve  the  w«»rld’s  problems.  Recently  one  said  that  “Amer- 
I  ica’s  news  format  is  30  to  40  years  behind  the  times”  and  that  it 
tends  to  contribute  to  the  “hrutalization  of  American  people.”  Dr. 
Herbert  A.  Otto,  director  of  research  at  the  Stone  Foundation, 
acldressed  a  communications  forum  in  New  York  disclosing  that 
“the  overwhelming  emphasis  on  ‘bad  guys’  greatly  contributes  to 
I  the  climate  of  violence  which  characterizes  this  country  today.” 

He  called  for  balancing  “good  news”  with  “bad  news.”  As  ex* 

,  amples  of  “good  news”  he  mentions  “exciting  discoveries  from  the 
!  behavioral  sciences,”  “a  person  caring  for  his  fellow  man,  helping 
j  his  neighhor  and  the  like.”  .  .  .  Sounds  like  the  good  Doctor  wants 
to  see  a  daily  edition  of  Grimm’s  F'airy  Tales  .  .  .  TALK  ABOUT 
THE  POWER  OF  THE  PRESS!  Editor  W.  J.  Hooten  of  the  £/ 
l‘aso  (Tex.)  Times  recalled  “the  good  old  days”  when  city  ollicials 
I  would  help  out  a  constituent  by  dumping  a  needed  load  of  gravel 
'  on  his  property.  The  next  day  Hooten  found  a  truckload  of  sand 
and  gravel  in  his  driveway!  .  .  .  Lucky  he  didn't  mention  fertilizer 
for  his  petunias  .  .  .  ONE  B.ASEB.VI.L  WRITER  who  was  watched 
more  closely  than  the  players  in  the  World  Series  at  Tiger  Stadium 
was  Hugh  Dillon,  .sports  reporter  for  the  4.000-circulation  weekly 
Spectator.  Dillon  is  a  Iriisty  at  the  State  Prison  of  Southern  Mich¬ 
igan  at  Jackson,  which  publishes  the  paper.  He’s  in  jail  on  a 
larceny  rap.  He  was  the  only  wiiler  in  the  press  box  accompanied 
by  a  bodyguard  .  .  ,  :lnd  the  guard  made  sure  the  body  returned 
home  on  time.  . . . 

(;rim  reaper 

The  new  man  gave 

II  is  editor  fils. 

j  His  offense  was  grave: 

“Offbeat”  <»bits. 

—Frank  Tyger 


LINO  OPERATOR  Bert  Hunt,  47  years  with  the  Pacific  Press 
at  Vancouver,  B.  C.,  retired  recently  and  sent  a  galley  to  the  city 
room  composed  of  his  accumulated  gripes.  The  rhyming  gripe 
sheet  was  headed  “.A  final  galley  of  manual  keyboard  korn.”  Not 
bad  either.  HOW  COULD  .ANYONE  heljt  but  read  a  story  in  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  headed  “Belly  Dancer  Inherits  $12,000  Estate 
in  W  ill  W  ritten  on  W  all"?  .  .  .  “IS  THERE  .ANOTHER  small-town 
daily  in  the  U.  S.  without  wire  service  of  any  kind?”  asks  John 
Verholt,  editor  of  the  Paxton  (III.)  Record.  “If  so  I’d  like  to  en- 
change  copies  with  them.”  .  .  .  After  71  years  as  a  printer  at  the 
Piqua  (Ohio)  Daily  Call,  and  its  predecessors,  William  M.  Nye 
has  retired.  He’ll  be  99  on  Pearl  Harbor  Day  .  .  .  VEE  BUSH 
writes:  “Re  your  newspaper  game  —  Since  Billie  Holder  is  pub¬ 
lisher  and  front  page  columnist  for  the  Alamogordo  (N.M.)  News, 
could  we  call  him  the  Copy  Holder?  Only  if  you  wanted  to.  Vet, 
only  if  you  wanted  to  ..  .  “The  Art  of  Sports”  is  written  by  Art 
Hoefs  in  the  Amsterdam  (N.Y.)  Recorder  and  “The  .Art  and  Hart 
of  politics”  is  another  arty  attempt  written  by  Art  Isabel  and  Larn 
Hart  for  the  Schenectady  (N.Y.)  Gazette  ...  As  for  DOTTED- 
LETTER.S-IN-A-ROW  that  appeared  in  this  column  lately?  “Would 
you  believe  four?”  writes  Don  Daves,  UPI  Richmond.  “Stanley 
found  Livingston  near  Vjiji  in  Africa.”  Bill  Glasgall  of  Boston 
I  throws  more  light  on  the  subject  by  informing  us  that  “Ijifi  is  a 
I  trading  port  town,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  in 
what  is  now'  Tanzania.”  He  also  knows  of  someone  who  shook  the 
hands  of  12,.A00  people  in  lOVo  hours  on  February  9,  1963,  thus 
beating  FDR’s  record  (Readers’  Column,  Oct.  5),  The  World’s 
Champion  Mitt  Pumper  is  Lance  Dowson  of  Wrexham,  Denbigh¬ 
shire.  Wales.  Rill  neglects  to  tell  us  any  of  the  salient  facts  about 
this  monumental  feat,  but  it  sounds  like  Lance  could  use  a  little 
■  hand  bath  in  V el  ..  .  The  day  before  the  Broncos  rode  rough-shod 
over  the  Jets,  the  New  York  News  headlined:  BOOZER  STIFF, 
M.ATHIS  MAY  START  .  .  .  Pete  Hamill,  who  used  to  write  a  New 
York  Post  syndicated  column,  has  his  first  novel  in  the  book  stalls— 
I  “.A  Killing  for  Cbrist”  (N.AL-World  Publishing  Co.)  The  story 
concerns  a  monstrmis  scheme,  instigated  by  a  sin-crazed  cardinal 
and  a  powerful  Italian  count,  to  assassinate  the  Pope.  The  nuns 
1  who  taught  young  Hamill  in  Brooklyn  will  be  shocked. 

EDITOR  fle  PUBLISHER  for  October  19,  1968 


PROGRESS  REPORT  on  the  NEW 

SPRINQFIELD ,  M  AS 

City  Leads  in  Housing  for  the  Elderly 
New  Project  Boosts  Total  to  503  Units! 


Senior  Citizens  Impressed  With  Twin  Towers 


Located  on  a  4  Vi  acre  site  in  Springfield's  bring  help  quickly  in  any  emergency.  The 
New  North  redevelopment  area,  the  spec-  grounds  are  generously  landscaped  with 
tacular  $3  million,  13  story  Twin  Towers  trees.  Decorative  redwood  fencing  and 
project  received  its  first  tenants  on  October  chairs  combine  to  create  a  relaxed  atmos- 
1  .  .  .  Complete  occupancy  is  scheduled  by  phere. 

the  end  of  1968.  Springfield's  growth  has  not  been  limit- 

The  towers  are  14-sided  to  provide  max-  ed  to  the  industrial  and  commercial  areas, 
imum  sunlight.  Each  apartment  has  a  pri-  The  Twin  Towers  project  is  the  result  of 
vote  balcony.  The  all  electric  buildings  vigorous  community  action  in  the  area  of 
provide  care  free  living  and  maximum  social  need.  Springfield  is  providing  lead- 
convenience  for  the  elderly  tenants.  Each  ership  in  all  areas  of  urban  growth, 
unit  is  equipped  with  safety  devices  to 

Get  the  MOST  out  of  Massachusetts,  Use  the 

•  UNION  A.M.  •  DAILY  NEWS  P.M.  •  REPUBLICAN  SUN. 


Editor  &L  Publisher 

«  THE  FOURTH  STATE 

Rob*ri  U.  Brown  Jam**  Wright  Brown  Jamas  W.  Brown 

Pybitsher  and  Editor  Publisher,  Chairman  ot  the  Board.  1912-1959  General  Manager 


Charter  Member,  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations 

Member,  American 
Business  Press  Inc. 


6  Mo.  average  net  paid  June  30.  1968 — 26,822. 
Renewal  Rata  76.81%. 


Why  not  newspapers  ? 

\  spokesman  for  the  Federal  Communications  Commission  rejected 
a  proposal  by  the  National  Press  Cdiib  to  stage  a  debate  between  two 
of  the  major  Presiileiuial  candidates  without  including  the  third.  Of 
course,  the  FCC  has  no  authority  over  what  the  National  Press  Club 
or  any  other  non-liroadcasting  organization  does  with  respect  to  the 
campaign  or  anything  else.  The  spokesman  obviously  intended  to 
reject  the  idea  only  if  radio  and  television  coverage  was  intended. 

Hut  what  authority  did  he  have  to  do  even  that? 

1  he  FCC  oHk  ial  is  supjiosed  to  have  said  that  an  invitation  by  the 
Club  to  the  Republican  and  Democratic  candidates  “would  be  evading 
the  whole  purpose”  of  that  section  of  the  rules  containing  the  equal 
time  clause.  On  what  grounds? 

The  equal  time  provision  of  the  FCC  does  not  prohibit  broad¬ 
casters,  radio  or  television  from  carrying  a  debate  between  two  can¬ 
didates  and  leaving  out  one  or  more  other  candidates.  .Ml  it  says  is 
that  if  the  networks  or  stations  provide  time  to  one  or  two  candidates 
it  must  provide  equal  time  to  all  others.  Therefore,  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  a  Nixtm-Humphrey  debate  on  television  except  the  under¬ 
standable  reluctance  of  the  broadcasters  to  give  equal  time  to  as  many 
as  ten  other  candidates.  .\nd.  of  course,  the  willingness  of  the  can¬ 
didates. 

Also,  there  is  nothing  in  the  FCC  rules  which  says  the  broadcasters 
cannot  co\er  a  ilebate  of  the  candidates  organized  and  promoted  by 
others.  In  fact,  the  so-called  “fairness  doctrine”  spells  out  a  specific 
exemption  for  “on  the  sprit  coverage  of  a  bona  fide  news  event.” 
Certainly,  that’s  what  a  Press  Club  debate  would  be. 

Last  week,  after  the  failure  of  Congress  to  pass  an  exception  to  the 
FCC  rules.  James  Rcston  of  the  Nexv  York  Times  suggested  that  “the 
newspapeis  of  the  country  would  undoubtedly  be  willing  to  hire 
Madison  Square  fiarden,  the  Houston  .\strodome,  and  the  Hollywood 
Howl  for  a  direct  jiersonal  iliscussion  of  the  major  issues  of  the  com- 
paign  bv  the  candidates  in  the  last  three  weekends  of  the  election.” 
He  said  “the  networks  can  cover  it  as  a  news  event  or  ignore  it  as 
they  like.” 

Why  not?  ^Vould^’t  it  be  in  the  tradition  of  public  service  journal¬ 
ism  to  give  the  major  candidates  the  greatest  jiossible  ex])osure  to 
all  the  voters  liefore  F.lection  Day? 

Presidential  poll 

KlirP’s  jneliminars’  report  on  its  quadiennial  talmlation  of  news¬ 
paper  editoiial  suppoit  for  Presidential  (andidates  ajipears  in  this 
issue.  Since  the  accuratv  of  all  polls  is  the  subject  of  current  deliate. 
we  would  like  to  jHiint  out  that  these  preliminary  figures  are  based 
on  retinas  from  .‘)0%  of  all  tlaily  newspapers  representing  55%  of  all 
dailv  circulation  and  they  do  not  necessarily  represent  a  statistically 
accurate  cross  section.  It  should  be  noted  that  one-third  of  those  listed 
have  declaretl  themselves  “independent”  or  “uncommitted.” 

There  will  be  many  additions  and  changes  in  the  list  before  E8:P 
publishes  the  final  tabuation  and  a  listing  of  the  newspapers  on  Novem¬ 
ber  2.  .Ml  editors  who  make  an  endorsement  of  a  candidate  before  Oct. 
29  should  advise  EX:P  to  insure  an  accurate  list. 
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that’s  o.k.,  he’s  really  supposed  to  work 
behind  the  scene. 

And  too,  Watchem  is  singular  .  .  .  you 
think,  “there  really  has  to  be  a  man  who 
is  doing  all  these  things.” 

The  next  time  you  have  an  .4ction  Line 
story  you  might  want  to  mention  where  it 
all  started. 

August  Galiano 

Houston,  Texas. 

(The  writer  is  manager  of  research  & 
promotion  at  the  Houston  Chronicle.) 
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PHOTOGS’  FIGHT 

I  read  with  great  interest  your  article 
“Double  Standard”  (October).  This  is  the 
problem  that  has  been  plaguing  news 
photographers  for  years  and  even  more 
so  recently.  NPPA  has  carried  the  fight 
of  Canon  35  trying  to  overcome  part  of 
the  problem. 

Since  the  Chicago  incidents  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  more  support  from  management  in 
fighting  such  problems.  It  is  hoped  that 
with  their  support  we  will  be  able  to  wage 
a  stronger  fight  against  such  “double 
standards”. 

It  is  good  to  see  that  people  such  as 
yourself  are  also  taking  an  active  interest 
in  these  problems. 

May  I  also  take  this  o])porlunity  to  thank 
you  for  the  part  that  E  &  P  has  played 
in  the  advancement  of  news  photography 
as  a  pr(»fession. 

Sam  C.  Pierson  Jr. 

Houston,  Texas. 

{The  writer,  a  photographer  for  the 
Houston  Chronicle,  is  president  of  the 
Sational  Press  Photographers  Associa¬ 
tion.) 
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THE  AGNEW  NAME 

Elmer  M.  Jackson  Jr.  gave  a  wrong 
explanation  (September  7)  of  the  Greek 
name  of  Gov.  Spiro  T.  Agnew. 

He  was  in  error  also  when  he  said  the 
Greek  name  of  Agnew  described  him  as  a 
“nobody.” 

We  have  been  told  that  Agnew’s  Greek 
name  is  Anagnostopoulos.  From  this,  any 
Greek  would  know  that: — 

1.  Anagnost — comes  from  the  Greek 
word  which  means,  reader. 

2.  — opoulos  in  Greek  means,  son  of. 

3.  that — opoulos  also  tells  that  the  fam¬ 
ily  came  from  the  geographic  areas  of 
Sparta,  Olympia,  Pyrgos  and  Patras. 

The  “reader”  part  of  Agnew’s  name 
is  an  ancient  and  honorable  one.  From 
the  earliest  days  of  Christianity  in  Greece 
an  educated  and  trusted  Christian  was 
given  the  honor  of  reading  selected  Epis¬ 
tles  from  the  Bible. 

Thus  can  he  concluded  that  Gov.  Agnew 
comes  from  a  family  of  educated  and 
trusted  Christians. 

George  P.  Cocaine 

Worcester,  Mass. 

(The  writer  is  a  news  cameraman  for 
the  W  orcester  Evening  Gazette.) 


Bruce  Shanks  in  the  Buffalo  Evening  News 

WATCHA  GOT  ON  NOV.  5?' 


GRIME  TERMS 

The  Press,  inadvertently  doubtless,  is 
|)laying  the  game  of  creampuff  approach 
to  Crime  and  Criminals. 

For  example,  LIFE  SENTENCE.  The 
good  citizen  who  is  opposed  to  capital 
punishment  reads  SLAYER  OF  SIX  GETS 
Life.  Never  again  w  ill  the  beast  rape  and 
kill.  Safe  behind  the  bars  at  Folsom  or 
Joliet  the  monster  will  expiate  his  crimes 
but  there  will  be  no  stain  of  legal  murder 
to  soil  the  fair  escutcheon  of  the  state. 

Oh  yeah!  ‘There  ain't  no  such  animal’ 
as  life  imprisonment  in  the  50  states  of 
the  land.  A  wife  murderer  is  sentenced  for 
life  and  sprung  by  a  complacant  parole 
board  in  seven  years  to  go  and  kill  some 
more.  Venal  judges,  timid  juries,  slick 
shysters  topped  with  the  Constitution  .\n- 
nihilators  in  black  robes. 

CONCURRENT  is  another  slippery  one. 
The  head  may  state  that  the  criminal  is 
sentenced  to  40  years.  Unless  the  man  of 
good  will  reads  and  understands  what  fol¬ 
lows  he  is  satisfied  that  Law  and  Order 
are  triumphant.  He  overlooks  “concurrent.” 
The  catch  is  that  it  boils  down  to  four  10- 
year  terms  to  be  served  at  one  and  the 
same  time — not  forgetting  several  years 
off  at  the  disposition  of  the  parole  board. 
Bargain  Day  at  the  Court  House! 

Neu  Alvord 

Los  Angeles. 


You  recently  had  an  article  by  Thomas 
U.  Murray  on  the  Action  Line  columns. 

You  know,  every  time  we  see  one  of 
these  at  the  Chronicle  we  look  to  see  if 
any  mention  is  made  of  “M'atchem”. 

Watchem,  as  far  as  we  can  tell,  is  the 
grandaddy  of  all  the  Ombudsman  type 
rolumns  in  this  country. 

Watchem  is  our  mythical  guy  at  the 
Houston  Chronicle  who  is  always  on  the 
side  of  the  “common  man”  .  .  .  answering 
his  questions,  checking  into  things  that  he 
thinks  are  wrong  and  getting  things  done. 

Watchem  is  a  little  mysterious,  but 


I  can  find  no  fault  with  Mr.  Cocaine’s 
letter  about  Governor  Agnew's  full  Greek 
name.  My  article  indicated  that  his  name 
meant  among  other  things  that  he  was  a 
learned  man.  My  professor  informant 
went  into  greater  detail  but  space  limita¬ 
tions  prevented  my  using  all  he  said. 

My  informant  tells  me  that  Anagnostis 
means  “a  reader”  and  certainly  poulus 
means  “son  of”  so  the  designation  “son 
of  a  reader”  is  proper.  The  local  Greek 
church  says  the  name  could  be  inter¬ 
preted  as  meaning  a  nice  and  learned 
man  who  is  the  son  of  a  reader  who  was 
chosen  hy  the  Bishop  to  read  (but  not 
sing)  the  gospels. 

Governor  Agnew  said  he  hoped  to  have 
his  name  get  into  every  home  by  election 
time  and  he  appears  to  be  succeeding. 

Elmer  M.  Jackson  Jr. 

Annapolis.  Md. 

(The  writer  is  editor  of  the  Evening 
Capital  and  Maryland  Gazette.) 


Short  Takes 


He  said  he  went  to  the  air  field  and 
found  it  missing.  The  airfield  is  unat¬ 
tended  much  of  the  time  and  authorities 
were  not  immediately  certain  when  the 
alleged  theft  occurred.  —  Rochester 
(Minn.)  Post-Bulletin. 


A  gunman  ordered  the  manager  to  open 
a  vault  at  a  branch  of  Crocked-Citizens 
National  Bank  .  .  .  San  Bernardino 
(Calif.)  Telegram. 


A  LIVE  GL.4SS 

Mav  I  get  in  the  act. 

I,  (LIFE’S  LIKE  THAT,  Bell-McClure 
Syndicate)  have  been  teaching  a  live  class 
in  Cartooning  here  at  the  University  of 
Colorado  for  10  years. 

Fred  Neher 

FALSE  START  Boulder,  Colo. 

editor  8c  publisher  for  October  19,  1968 


Entertainment  was  provided  .  .  .  and 
the  patriotic  theme  was  highlighted  by 
the  appearance  of  the  Drum  and  Bungle 
Corps  of  the  Army  of  Mexico. — Los 
.Angeles  Herald-Examiner. 


Mi'rle  Tiiigley  in  London  (Out.)  Free  Press 
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Half  the  readers 
of  the  weekday 

New\brkTimes 
have  family  incomes 
over  $14^0. 

(Median  income  of  non-Times  readers:  S8,422.) 


“Over*14,500?” 

From  "Tomorrow's  Markets  Toaav:  A  S*'jdy  of  The  New 
Y'.ri-  T imes  Reader"  the  most  thorouqh  examination  of  The 
New  Yxk  Times  audience  evei  niaae.  To  learn  more  about 
♦his  unusually  informatr^e  and  useful  ■'eport.  write  or  call  The 
New  York  Tmies  office  nearest  yCK.j  I'lr  Joseph  B.  Wagner. 

National  Advertising  Manager.  T^e  New  York  Times,  229 
W.  ATd  St..  New  York‘  N  Y,  10036.  Te^ :  (2’ 21 556-1201 . 
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E&P  October  1 9,  1 968 

Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


First  report  on  newspaper  endorsements 

Nixon,  483  —  Humphrey,  93— Wallace,  10 


In  his  second  quest  for  the 

daily  newsiiapers  with  an  aggro- 

Huln'rt  H. 

Humphrev, 

Demo- 

The  election 

of  Georsre  Wal- 

Presidency,  Richard 

M.  Nixon, 

gate  circulation 

of  20.7  million 

crat,  are  DI 

daily  newspapers  la 

•e  of  the  American  Independ- 

Republican,  enjoys 

the  out- 

copies. 

with  total  circulation  of  3.9  mil-  ent  Party  is  being  unred  bv  10 

spoken  editorial  support  of  483 

Lined  uj)  on 

the  side  of 

lion  copies. 

(Continiu’d 

on  page  10) 

STAI'K-BY-STATE  LINEI  P  OF 

DAILIES 

Independent 

Nixon 

Humphrey 

Wallace 

or 

Uncommitted 

State 

No. 

Circ. 

No. 

Circ. 

No. 

Circ. 

No. 

Circ. 

Alabama  . 

1 

83,006 

1 

19,270 

5 

74,601 

2 

27,741 

Alaska  . 

3 

42,920 

1 

12,605 

1 

1,931 

Arizona  . 

2 

50,63 1 

1 

39,791 

2 

15,126 

Arkansas  . 

3 

24,887 

3 

117,438 

i 

4,526 

3 

90,841 

California  . 

46 

2,378,290 

9 

378,552 

15 

412,965 

Colorado  . 

8 

271,182 

3 

260,743 

i 

1,215 

3 

77,254 

Connecticut  . 

1 

147,068 

9 

368,974 

Delaware  . 

3 

151,061 

Dist.  of  Columbia  . 

i 

225,874 

Florida  . 

25 

1,072,145 

3 

73,772 

3 

141,598 

Georgia  . 

II 

260,313 

2 

212,983 

4 

32,370 

Hawaii  . 

1 

1 12.182 

Idaho  . 

8 

105.868 

2 

24,361 

i 

14,851 

Illinois  . 

24 

795.657 

2 

24,817 

16 

670,125 

Indiana  . 

26 

506.867 

10 

122,772 

II 

308,647 

Iowa  . . 

14 

121.674 

8 

451,814 

Kansas  . 

26 

473,310 

1 

5,677 

6 

91,760 

Kentucky  . 

7 

90,004 

3 

44,769 

5 

47,600 

Louisiana  . 

4 

193,410 

i 

11,303 

5 

56,802 

Maine  . 

1 

32.101 

2 

35,948 

Maryland  . 

2 

20.528 

1 

21,461 

Massachusetts  ... 

7 

271,729 

12 

364,322 

Michigan  . 

17 

1,210,986 

7 

763,283 

Minnesota  . 

6 

57.696 

1 

13,825 

6 

401,846 

Mississippi  . 

4 

41,314 

1 

13,523 

i 

4,536 

3 

49,209 

Missouri  . 

12 

539.337 

4 

376,899 

1 

7,130 

14 

740,602 

Montana  . 

2 

6,383 

2 

26,157 

Nebraska  . 

9 

1 19,660 

2 

55,550 

2 

8,362 

Nevada  . 

1 

22.825 

1 

19,323 

New  Hampshire  . . 

4 

76,714 

2 

19,971 

New  Jersey  . 

7 

264,048 

3 

186,538 

4 

347,408 

New  Mexico  . 

5 

55.438 

2 

22,372 

4 

19,436 

New  York  . 

30 

3,374,598 

4 

944,401 

12 

701,242 

North  Carolina  .  .  . 

7 

124.628 

3 

180,021 

15 

410,852 

North  Dakota  . 

6 

94,910 

Ohio  . 

28 

2,014,865 

2 

168,1 10 

i4 

331,446 

Oklahoma  . 

3 

482,257 

4 

15,131 

10 

61,002 

Oregon  .  .  ... 

8 

302,357 

1 

14,918 

3 

25,561 

Pennsylvania  . 

32 

1,409,637 

1 

34,382 

22 

659,388 

Rhode  Island  . 

1 

10,010 

South  Carolina  .  .  .  . 

4 

239,851 

6 

159,140 

South  Dakota  . 

2 

25,541 

1 

13,600 

2 

34,121 

Tennessee  . 

1 1 

670,627 

3 

215,790 

5 

54,265 

Texas  . 

13 

1,034,815 

10 

208,505 

20 

552,632 

Utah  . 

1 

108,566 

2 

23,823 

Vermont  . 

4 

54,754 

1 

6,031 

Virginia  . 

12 

439,987 

1 

15,677 

5 

70,366 

Washington  . 

10 

310,568 

1 

205,859 

West  Virginia  .... 

7 

129,789 

5 

55,938 

1 

8,536 

Wisconsin  . 

13 

269,771 

2 

37,680 

3 

401,307 

Wyoming  . 

3 

27,046 

1 

4,877 

•• 

2 

10,025 

Totals 

483 

20,798,624 

93 

3,934,610 

10 

103,311 

280 

9,475,061 

%  of  Total 

55.8% 

60.6% 

10.7% 

11.5% 

1.2% 

•3% 

32.3% 

27.6% 

Editorial  poll 

{('ontiniifd  Iniiii  iiitfie  9) 

daily  newspapers  that  sell  ](»:},- 
(Ml((  copies. 

Still  on  the  fence  or  main- 
taininfT  a  traditional  independ¬ 
ent  stance,  when  this  poll  was 
compiled  as  of  (>ctol)er  lo,  were 
•289  dailies  with  9.4  million  cir¬ 
culation. 

This  is  a  ineliminary  report 
on  the  quatlrennial  tabulation  of 
editorial  suj)port  for  the  Presi- 
d  ntial  candidates.  PniToR  & 
PflU.I.sHKR  sent  a  postcard  in- 

N«»liee  !<» 

Please  advise  K&I’  if  your 
newspaper  announces  an  en¬ 
dorsement  of  a  candidate  or 
changes  its  editorial  position 
prior  to  October  29. 

(|uiry  to  every  daily  newsj>aper 
- -1,719  listed  in  the  Intei-nation- 
al  K&P  Year  B(M>k — reciuestinR 
the  editor  or  publisher  to  check 
off  the  candidate  to  whom  his 
|)aper  was  Rivinp  editorial  en- 
florsement. 

The  final  report  will  be  |)ub- 
lished  in  the  E&P  issue  of 
Xovemlter  2.  The  deadline  for 
submittinp  declarations  in  favor 
of  the  candidates  is  Octot)er  29. 

The  preliminary  tabulation 
includes  Sfifi  newspai»ers  with 
~>~t%  of  the  total  daily  circula¬ 
tion  in  the  United  States — an 
ajTRregate  of  34,31  l.tKRl.  ba.sed 
on  .ABC  fitrures  for  Septeml)er 
39,  1997.  Half  of  the  daily 

papers  have  responded  for  par- 
tici|>ation  in  the  table  which 
accompanies  this  stor\-. 

Looking:  back  at  the  final  list¬ 
ings  in  other  years,  Nixon  had 
the  support  of  731  dailies  with 
38  million  circulation  when  he 
ran  against  John  F.  Kennedy  in 
19fi9.  The  Demwratic  candi¬ 
date  was  backed  by  298  papers 
with  8.1  million  circulation  while 
328  papers  with  7  million  circu¬ 
lation  were  undeclared. 

The  newst)apers’  selections 
have  had  a  tendency  to  run  in 
favor  of  Republicans,  an  excep¬ 
tion  l)einp  four  years  apo  when 
440  papers  called  for  the  election 
of  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  Demo¬ 
crat,  and  3.79  favored  Barry 
(ioldwater.  Republican.  John- 
.son’s  .support  represented  27 
million  circulation  while  Gold- 
water’s  was  le.ss  than  9  million. 
That  year,  the  undeclared  and 
independent  list  rose  to  237 
papers  with  7.0  million  circula¬ 
tion. 

Since  politicians  are  bringing 
1948  into  focus  again,  pondering 
whether  Humphrey  can  “pull  a 
Truman”  and  l)eat  Nixon,  who 
enjoys  a  wide  lead  in  the  polls, 
it  is  noteworthy  that  Repub¬ 


lican  Thomas  E.  Dewey  rated 
with  newspaper  editors  by  a 
margin  of  771  to  182  over 
Tiuman.  The  New  York  Gover- 
Tior’s  supjmit  came  from  papers 
with  3.7  million  circulation,  as 
against  4.4  million  in  Truman’s 
column. 

E<litorials  urging  the  election 
of  Senator  Strom  Thurmond 
(States  Rights)  ai)peared  in  4.7 
dailies  with  about  .799,999  circu¬ 
lation.  Henry  A.  Wallace  (Pro¬ 
gressive)  had  three  papers  with 
()9,999  circulation  on  his  side, 
while  182  papers  with  4.4  mil¬ 
lion  remained  silent. 


.MrGaiiii  ill  new  po8t 

Dayton 

John  J.  McGann  Jr.  has  been 
ai)pointed  assi.stant  business 
manager  of  Dayton  Newspapers 
Inc.,  in  the  areas  of  labor  rela¬ 
tions,  production,  and  plant  ex¬ 
pansion.  He  has  been  production 
manager  for  the  South  Bend 
(Ind.)  Tribune  and  the  Hufjera- 
town  (Md.)  Hrrulil  Mail  for  five 


Represeiilalive  firms’ 
Kxeeiitives  in  shift 

San  Francisco 
William  I.  St.  Sure,  manager 
and  executive  vicepresident, 
Ward-Griffith  Co.,  here,  moves 
to  Los  .Angeles  Nov.  1  as  man¬ 
ager  of  Katz  Newspaper  Sales 
at  Los  .Angeles.  St.  Sure  also 
has  been  a  director  of  VV’-G. 

D.  Garry  Lewis,  western  man¬ 
ager,  .American  Newspaiier  Rep¬ 
resentatives,  will  l)ecome  Ward- 
Griffith  manager  here.  Previ¬ 
ously  he  was  with  Lesher  News¬ 
papers,  Sawyer-Ferguson- 
Walker  as  San  Francisco  office 
manager  and  San  Francisco 
manager  of  the  old  Ridder- 
Johns,  Inc.,  representatives 
organization. 

• 

Siiiiilay  price  hike 

PlTTSBCRGIl 
The  price  of  the  Sunday  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Pittdmrfih  Preui^  has 
been  raised  from  2.7c  to  out¬ 
side  of  .Allegheny  and  the  seven 
adjacent  counties.  The  daily 
Press  remains  at  19c. 


Caution  signals  flashed 
on  late  political  tricks 


Washington 

The  Fair  Campaign  Practices 
Committee  this  week  warned 
newsmen  to  watch  out  for  the 
“ghosts,  goblins  and  smear  mer¬ 
chants”  who  try  to  sell  their 
wares  to  the  voters  ju.st  l)efore 
they  go  to  the  polls. 

The  alert  was  sounded  in  a 
pamphlet  entitled  “Beware  The 
Witching  Hours”  which  is  the 
pnxluct  of  a  survey  conducted 
by  the  FCPC  in  cooperation 
with  the  .A.  C.  Nielsen  Company, 
marketing  research  organiza¬ 
tion.  The  study  was  undertaken 
in  an  effort  to  determine  what 
the  practices  of  the  news  media 
were  with  regard  to  last  minute 
charges,  made  when  the  other 
side  has  no  time  to  answer  be¬ 
fore  election  day. 

The  key  conclusion  was  that 
“barely  half  of  the  newspapers, 
radio  and  television  stations  re¬ 
fuse  to  publicize  a  new  jiolitical 
charge  hurled  too  late  in  the 
camjiaign  to  permit  an  effective 
answer.” 

“The  survey,  backed  uj)  by 
interviews  and  other  studies, 
indicates”  said  the  FCPC,  “that 
the  daily  newsj)apers,  radio  and 
television  stations  use  three  sys¬ 
tems  to  contiol  the  dis.semina- 
tion  of  new  unanswerable  polit¬ 
ical  charges  in  the  closing  days 
of  campaigns: 

“They  hire  employees  who  are 
expert  in  the  communications 
business  and,  particularly  in  the 
news  rwims,  apply  the  tests  of 
objective  journalism  to  all  polit¬ 


ical  pitches; 

“They  tell  their  reporters,  edi¬ 
tors  and  advertising  experts  to 
l)e  alert  to  questionable  attacks 
in  the  closing  days  of  cam¬ 
paign; 

“They  establish  cut-off  dates 
in  political  campaigns  after 
which  no  new  charges  are  pub¬ 
lished.” 

The  newspapers  and  broad¬ 
casting  stations  contend,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  FCPC,  that  the  ex- 
])ertise  of  their  employees  in  the 
factual,  objective  handling  of 
news  and  adveitising  “prevents 
the  abuses  by  last  minute  smear 
merchants.” 

The  survey  disclosed  little  dif¬ 
ference  l)etween  newspaper  and 
broadcasting  techniques  for  han¬ 
dling  last  minute  attacks  but 
one  major  difference  is  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  showing  last  minute  ad¬ 
vertisements  or  commercials  to 
the  opposing  side  and  permitting 
purchase  of  eciual  time  or  space 
to  answer. 

“The  survey  indicated  that 
only  14  percent  of  the  daily 
newspapers  show  questionable 
advertisements  to  the  opposing 
side,  but  about  half  of  the  radio 
and  television  stations  follow  the 
practice,”  the  FCPC  said.  “The 
reason  for  the  variation  may  Ik* 
the  broadcasting  stations’  exper¬ 
ience  with  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission’s  ‘fair¬ 
ness  doctrine’  designed  to  give 
persons  attacked  in  broadcasts  a 
reasonable  opportunity  to  an¬ 
swer  the  attacks.” 


.ASNK  board  eleols  I 
20  into  iiieiiihersliip  | 

Editors  from  29  newspaper.s  | 
were  elected  to  meml)ership  in  P 
the  .American  Society  of  News-  ' 
papers  Editors  by  the  board  of 
directors  at  its  fall  meeting  at 
Cape  Kennedy,  Florida,  Octoljer 
14.  This  brings  the  total  mem- 
iK'rship  in  the  Society  to  713. 

The  new  meml)ers  are: 

Wailaif  A  Urn.  Minneiipohs  Tiihuuc. 

(itrab!  A.  Kllinit.  (traiul  fiapuis 
(Miclt.)  f’re.'is. 

J.  n.  KintmTich,  jr..  }{oust>u  c'/»r  ii. 
iV/c. 

Tnni  1.  Siniinon'.  Ptillos 
Apti’.v. 

John  Troan.  f'ittsiuitiih  f*rt'ss. 

Norman  Wolfr.  Orhindo  (Fla.)  .''Vm- 
tinrt  ^  Stt'r. 

jamt's  n.  Ottaway.  Ir..  .Vctc  I^ptiford 
(  Mas<. )  Ston<tarfi-Tinirs. 

Kobrrt  I..  W.khIs.  Ilhnois  St, it,  Jo„r. 
n  / 

Diiaiu*  W.  HuwUt.  }ii  Huns  i.Mom.i 
iiazettc. 

KoIhtI  j.  Ibiylf.  Vt'ttstfwu  (I’a.)  Mcr- 
citrw 

j.  Hart  Clintfm.  Suit  Muteo  (('alifj 
Times  &  Sens  I.t'udcr, 

Ro!»ert  K.  HartK->.  I.itHUavSchaub 

Nrw-iiapt  T<. 

.loliti  M.  Orr,  McK,f sport  (I'a.^  D,i\l\ 
Si'lK'S. 

Arthur  M.  Wilcox.  Churleston  (S.C.) 
iiieuiua  Tost. 

Itarnll  IF  William-.  Custouia  fX.C.) 
(,OZPtt,\ 

Sam  S.  WihmI.  ./iiv/in  (Trx.)  Ameri¬ 
ca  uStatcsmaii. 

Del  Wright,  illl.)  Xrtvs- 

Sifii. 

Lawrence  S.  Fannini',  Auc/tora,te 
(.Alaska)  Ihtilv  Xeus. 

James  K.  Hazel,  Jr.,  hrcderick  (Md.) 

Richard  D.  Sni>>tr.  Uuk  Ruiqi 
{  Tenn. )  Oak  Hulner. 

Opioinetric  »roiip 
aiinoiiiires  awards 

St.  Louis 

Winners  of  the  first  .American 
Optometric  .Association  Public 
Service  .Awards  in  Journalism 
for  Distinguished  Service  to  the 
Visual  Welfare  of  the  .Amer¬ 
ican  |)eople  were  announced  this 
week. 

They  are: 

News|)aper — .Mrs.  V’ictoria  Y. 
Pellegrino,  New  Y'ork,  for  a 
feature,  “The  .Magic  Eye,”  in 
the  .May  13,  19(i8  issue  of  .Junior 
Berietv,  published  by  Civic  Edu¬ 
cation  Service,  Washington, 

.Magazine — Robert  J.  Hoff¬ 
man,  associate  editor,  Bu-dnesK 
<€•  ('ouuuereial  Ariutinn  maga¬ 
zine,  New  York,  for  an  article, 
“How  to  Look  Like  a  Pilot  and 
Still  See  Where  Y’ou’re  Going.” 

Radio — Lee  .Allen,  WEZE- 
Radio,  Boston. 

Television — Fred  M,  Rogers, 
WQED-TV,  Pittsburgh. 

• 

Aids  Red  Cross 

Washington 

Gardner  Cowles,  president  of 
the  Des  Moines  Register  and 
Tribune  Company  and  chairman 
of  the  board  of  Cowles  Com¬ 
munications  Inc.,  has  accepted 
appointment  as  national  vice- 
chairman  for  publishing  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  campaign 
committee  for  its  19(19  campaign 
for  members  and  funds. 
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Only  14  places  for  U.  S.  dailies 

Press  seating  for  Ray  trial 
stirs  editors’  angry  protest 


By  NeHtfiii  II.  Fulhriglit 


The  allotment  of  only  14  seats 
to  United  States  daily  news¬ 
papers  for  coverage  of  the  trial 
of  James  Earl  Ray,  accused  as¬ 
sassin  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King  Jr.,  has  touched  off 
charges  of  a  snafu  and  “appar¬ 
ent”  discrimination  by  angry 
and  disappointed  editors  whose 
applications  for  seats  were 
turned  down  by  a  Memphis  press 
“coordinator.” 

A  seating  list  made  public 
this  week  gives  magazines  and 
book  publishing  firms  seven  of 
38  assigned  seats — half  the 
numlter  allotted  to  the  nation’s 
daily  newspapers,  the  Associated 
Press  and  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national. 

Foreign  newspapers  and  press 
services  received  five  seats,  and 
nine  went  to  radio  and  television 
networks  and  stations.  The  re¬ 
maining  three  were  assigned  to 
the  Negro  press. 

In  addition,  four  seats  will  be 
made  available  to  “accredited” 
reporters  not  favored  with  a 
name  seat.  They  would  appar¬ 
ently  occupy  the  four  seats  on 
a  first-come-first-served  basis. 
This  detail  had  not  been  worked 
out. 

New  York  News  omitted 

The  Ray  trial  is  scheduled  to 
begin  November  12  before  Shel¬ 
by  County  Judge  W.  Preston 
Battle  in  a  second-floor  court¬ 
room  of  the  Memphis  Criminal 
Courts  Building.  With  extra 
seats  added,  the  courtroom  can 
seat  77 — a  total  of  42  for  the 
press  and  the  remainder  for  the 
public. 

Among  the  newspapers  con¬ 
spicuously  left  out  in  the  seat¬ 
ing  assignments  were  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  group,  which  in¬ 
cludes  the  New  York  Daily 
Sews,  the  nation’s  largest,  with 
over  2  million  circulation. 

The  News  planned  to  send  its 
court  reporter,  Theo  Wilson,  to 
.Memphis.  An  editor  said  he  had 
sent  a  telegram  and  a  letter  of 
protest  to  Judge  Battle,  and  dis¬ 
patched  Tony  Burton  to  see 
what  could  l)e  accomplished  by 
direct  talks  in  Memphis. 

Frank  R.  Ahlgren,  editor  of 
the  Memphis  Commercial  Ap¬ 
peal,  said  on  Tuesday  he  was 
“surprised”  to  hear  that  the 
New  York  News  had  not  been 
included.  “This  doesn’t  look 


right,”  he  said,  adding  that  he 
would  speak  with  the  court’s 
press  coordinator,  Charles  F. 
Holmes. 

“There’s  something  wrong 
here,”  Ahlgren  said.  “I’m  going 
to  talk  with  Holmes  about  it. 
He  used  to  be  a  good  police  re¬ 
porter  for  our  newspapers.” 

In  a  telephone  conversation. 
Holmes  told  E&P  that  he  and 
Dr.  Heber  Taylor,  of  the  Mem¬ 
phis  State  University  depart¬ 
ment  of  journalism,  had  made 
the  seat  allotment  on  the  basis 
of  a  “philosophy”  about  press 
coverage.  Both  denied  there  had 
l)een  any  deliberate  thought  of 
excluding  the  Chicago  Tribune 
group.  Holmes  said  that  since 
the  New  York  Times  and  its 
news  service  had  received  a  seat, 
he  thought  the  New  York  News 
“could  get  a  fill-in  on  the  trial 
from  the  Times,”  or  make  out 
with  the  AP  and  UPI  reports. 

“.\nyhow,”  he  said,  “I  believe 
that  under  the  allotment  of 
.seats,  the  New  York  public  will 
be  adequately  informed  about 
the  trial.” 

Philosophy  of  selection 

The  New  York  Post,  the  only 
afternoon  paper  left  in  Man¬ 
hattan,  and  Newsday,  serving 
Long  Island,  were  also  unhappy 
over  the  allotment  of  seats.  Both 
papers  had  planned  to  send  re¬ 
porters  to  cover  the  trial. 

A1  Marlens,  managing  editor 
of  Newsday,  said  he  thought  the 
book  publishers  and  monthly 
magazines  could  get  by  with  a 
transcript  of  the  testimony, 
leaving  at  least  four  seats  more 
to  the  daily  press. 

Holmes  cited  this  “philosophy” 
which  guided  him,  he  said,  in  the 
a.ssignment  of  seats: 

“The  only  reason  for  reserving 
.seats  in  the  spectator  section  of 
the  courtroom  is  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  extending  the  public 
aspect  of  the  trial  to  as  large 
and  diverse  a  public  as  possible. 

“Therefore,  the  selection  of 
seats  within  the  boundaries  set 
by  the  court  must  be  made  fol¬ 
lowing  a  philosophy  of  reaching 
the  largest  public,  or  group  of 
publics,  with  a  minimum  of 
duplication.” 

Miss  Wilson  said  she  was 
“burned  up”  when  she  learned 
the  News  had  been  denied  a  seat 
at  the  trial.  She  recalled  that 


she  had  covered  both  of  the  Sam 
Sheppard  trials  in  Cleveland,  the 
Jack  Ruby  trial  in  Dallas,  the 
Candace  .Mossier  trial  at  Miami 
and  the  two  trials  of  Dr.  Carl 
Coppolino,  in  New  Jersey  and 
Florida. 

A  second  press  room 

Clayton  Kirkpatrick,  executive 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
said  his  paper  had  lo<lged  a  pro¬ 
test  with  Judge  Rattle  over  the 
allotment  of  seats. 

Memphis  authorities  had  noti¬ 
fied  the  Trib,  he  said,  that  a 
second  press  room  was  planned, 
but  one  that  would  not  give  a 
view  of  the  trial. 

Ideal  arraiigi-ment 

“I  would  think,”  Kirkpatrick 
said,  “that  this  would  be  an  ideal 
arrangement  for  the  book  and 
magazine  publishers  and  even 
possibly  for  radio  and  television 
people  who  will  not  be  permitted 
to  take  their  equipment  into  the 
courtroom  anyhow.” 

Kirkpatrick  said  Trib  editors 
had  been  informed  that  tran¬ 
scripts  of  the  testimony  could 
l)e  had  daily  on  payment  of  a 
$200  deposit  at  the  rate  of  35 
cents  a  page.  He  suggested  that 
the  rate  seemed  reasonable  and 
that  magazine  and  book  pub¬ 
lishers  should  take  advantage 
of  it. 

Holmes,  commenting  on  this, 
said  he  thought  newspapers 
whose  rei)orters  were  not  given 
seats  might  find  the  transcripts 
useful. 

Miss  Wilson  hooted  at  this 
idea.  “I  file  all  during  the  day,” 
she  said.  “The  Daily  News 
always  has  a  direct  line  to  the 
press  room.  If  I  waited  on  a 
transcript  I’d  never  get  a  word 
in  the  paper.” 

Allolment  of  seals 

The  official  seating  list  was 
broken  down  this  way: 

1.  Associated  Press; 

2.  United  Press  International; 

3.  Associated  Negro  Press; 

4.  NBC; 

5.  CBS; 

6.  ABC; 

7.  Memphis  Commercial  Ap¬ 
peal; 

8.  Memphis  Press-Scimitar; 

9.  Memphis  Tri-State  De¬ 
fender; 
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10.  Memphis  World; 

11.  WMC-TV,  Memphis; 

12.  WREC-TV,  Memphis; 

13.  WHQB-TV,  Memphis; 

14.  Radio  WMPS,  Memphis; 

15.  Radio  WDIA,  Memphis; 

16.  New  York  Times  (news 
service)  ; 

17.  Los  Angeles  Times  (news 
service) ; 

18.  Chicago  Daily  News 
(news  service) ; 

19.  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch; 

20.  Nashville  Banner; 

21.  Nashville  Tennessean; 

22.  Washington  Daily  News 
(news  service)  ; 

23.  Wall  Street  Journal  and 
National  Observer; 

24.  Birmingham  News; 

25.  .Atlanta  Constitution; 

26.  London  Daily  Mirror,  Lon¬ 
don  Daily  Telegraph,  London 
Daily  Mail,  London  Daily  Ex¬ 
press; 

27.  Reuters; 

28.  Deutsche  Press- Agentur; 

29.  Toronto  Telegram; 

30.  Agence  France  Presse; 

31.  shared  by  Life-Time-For¬ 
tune; 

32.  Newsweek; 

33.  Harpers; 

34.  Saturday  Evening  Post; 

35.  Doubleday  &  Co.  (Gerold 
Frank) ; 

36.  Little  Brown  &  Co. 
(George  .Mc.Millan) ; 

37.  WSGN,  Birmingham; 

38.  Bantam  Books  (Clay  D. 
Blair) ; 

39-42.  “Revolving”  seats. 

Guideline  watchdog 

Shortly  after  Dr.  King  was 
murdered  .April  4  in  Memphis, 
Sheriff  William  N.  Morris  Jr. 
observed  that  more  than  150 
reporters  who  converged  on  the 
Criminal  Courts  Building  ac¬ 
cepted  the  voluntary  services  of 
a  spokesman  for  the  police  de¬ 
partment. 

With  the  arrest  of  the 
suspected  killer,  Morris  called 
Holmes  to  his  office  and  asked 
if  he  could  sen-e  as  press  coor¬ 
dinator  for  the  county  for  the 
duration  of  the  case.  Morris  was 
himself  a  former  journalism  stu¬ 
dent  at  Memphis  State  and 
Holmes  is  its  public  relations 
director. 

Dr.  C.  C.  Humphreys,  a  for¬ 
mer  FBI  agent  who  is  president 
of  the  university,  approved  of 
the  plan  and  Holmes  tackled  the 
immediate  task  of  screening 
more  than  130  applications  for 
courtroom  seats  at  Ray’s  trial. 

When  the  trial  begins.  Holmes 
said  his  job  will  be  that  of  a 
technician,  helping  newsmen 
with  facilities,  identification 
credentials,  etc.  Also,  he  intends 
to  keep  the  newsmen  mindful  of 
the  judge’s  guidelines  for  pub¬ 
licity.  (E&P,  July  27,  1968). 
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Chicago  group  aims 
to  enforce  fairness 


Chicago 

Formed  to  provide  “an  uncom¬ 
promisingly  professional  anal¬ 
ysis  of  the  press  and  its  j)rob- 
lems,”  the  Association  of  Work¬ 
ing  Press  this  week  issued  its 
first  Cliicngo  Journalism  Re¬ 
view. 

The  Review  told  of  the  new 
organization  which  had  been  an¬ 
nounced  at  a  gathering  of  about 
65  newspaper  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  workers,  including  copy 
boys  and  girls. 

At  this  meeting,  Milton  Mayer, 
an  English  teacher  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Massachusetts  and 
formerly  connected  with  Chi¬ 
cago’s  American  and  the  A.sso- 
ciated  Press,  urged  that  a  Chi¬ 
cago  Press  Commission  l)e  estab¬ 
lished. 

He  also  .suggested  that  the 
Association  of  Working  Press 
cooperate  with  publishers  to 
make  the  pre.ss  more  racially 
representative.  He  said  it  could 
also  represent  the  interests  of 
newsmen  in  dealing  with  the 
police,  courts  and  other  officials. 

Time  f«»r  wforin 

Ron  Dor  f  man,  Chicago’s 
American  reporter  and  one  of 
the  organizers  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  announced  that  Henry  de- 
Zutter,  Chicago  Daily  News  re¬ 
porter,  would  edit  the  Review. 
He  also  said  that  enough  money 
had  lieen  rai.sed  to  guarantee 
publication  of  three  or  four 
issues. 

Mayer  urged  the  reporters  to 
“tell  it  like  it  is,  never  like  you 
think  the  boss  wants  it  told.”  He 
said  also  that  “Chicago  is  ready 
for  reform  and  if  you  don’t  re¬ 
form  it  nobody  will.”  He  asked 
“why  should  a  whi.stle  stop  like 
St.  Louis  have  a  newspaper  with 
character  and  not  Chicago?” 

Principal  objectives  of  the 
association,  according  to  the 
Review,  are  to: 

In.sure  the  right  of  reporters 
and  photographers  to  cover  im¬ 
portant  events  without  inter¬ 
ference  from  the  police  depart¬ 
ment  or  any  other  governmental 
agency ; 

Increase  the  representation  of 
Negroes  and  other  minority 
groups  on  the  staffs  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  news  media  to  a  level  pro¬ 
portionate  to  their  representa¬ 
tion  in  the  population  of  Chicago 
at  large; 

Improve  professional  stand¬ 
ards  of  fairness  and  accuracy  in 
the  media,  and  publicly  condemn 
obvious  breaches  of  journalistic 
ethics; 

Contribute  to  the  continuing 


education  of  the  press  corps 
through  seminars,  lectures  and 
publications. 

Meml)ership  is  open  to  anyone 
who  reports,  photographs, 
writes,  broadcasts  or  edits  the 
news  in  the  Chicago  area.  Be¬ 
sides  Dorfman  and  deZutter,  the 
Review  said  other  contacts  are 
Chris  Chandler  and  Brian  Boyer 
of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  and 
Jeff  Kamon  of  radio  station 
WCFL. 

The  Review  said: 

“Newsmen,  we  need  your  help. 
If  you’re  sulking  in  frustration 
over  a  killed  story,  if  you  have 
a  gripe  about  an  editor’s  or  re- 
])orter’s  news  judgment  or  about 
the  general  treatment  of  a  news 
event,  you  now  have  an  outlet. 

“Don’t  cry  over  a  lieer  or 
giumble  to  your  peers;  write 
it  down  and  call  us  up.  We  don’t 
exist  to  jirocess  individual  griev¬ 
ances  or  to  air  petty  quarrels, 
but  we  do  want  to  shed  light  on 
the  problems  of  l)eing  a  profes¬ 
sional  in  the  Chicago  news 
media.” 

The  Review  noted  that  the 
association  was  organized  “in 
the  wake  of  widespread  dissatis¬ 
faction  with  (Democratic)  con¬ 
vention  coverage  and  the  retreat 
of  news  executives  from  their 
protests  against  police  assaults.” 

Rol)ert  M.  Hutchins,  Harry 
Ashmore,  and  their  associates  at 
the  Center  for  the  Study  of 
Democratic  Institutions,  are 
among  those  expressing  goo<l 
wishes  for  the  success  of  the 
organization,  the  Review  said. 

The  Review  charged  that 
Mayor  Richard  Daley  was  “per¬ 
mitted  to  take  over  the  media” 
during  the  Democratic  Conven¬ 
tion  and  “worse  than  that,  the 
Chicago  media  fell  into  the  trap 
that  City  Hall  set,”  and  day 
after  day,  opened  up  all  that 
precious  news  space  to  the 
tedious  retelling  of  ‘Daley’s  side 
of  the  story.’  It  was  almost  a 
standing  headline.” 

The  publication  said  it  had 
asked  reporters  from  Chicago’s 
four  newspapers  to  review  cover¬ 
age  of  the  street  action  during 
the  convention. 

These  reports  criticized  the 
manner  in  which  editors  handled 
the  stories. 

• 

Serlioii  for  clubs 

King.ston,  N.  Y. 

A  Woman’s  Club  section  in 
the  Kingston  Daily  Freeman  of 
October  15  ran  to  28  tabloid 
pages.  It  was  edited  by  Dorothy 
A,  Nagel. 


Church  leaders 
appeal  to  press 


Gannett  revenue, 
profit  increases 


on  moral  values 

Clergymen  representing  four 
faiths  have  issued  a  joint  appeal 
to  newspapers,  television,  radio, 
magazines,  books  and  movies  to 
accept  the  responsibility  for  de¬ 
veloping  the  moral  fibre  of  the 
nation. 

The  appeal  was  signed  by 
Archbishop  lakovos,  Greek 
Orthodox  Diocese  of  North  and 
South  America;  Bishop  Lloyd  C. 
Wicke,  Methodist  Bishop  of  New 
York  State;  Most  Rev.  Leo  A. 
Pursley,  Catholic  Bishop  of  Fort 
Wayne-South  Bend,  Indiana,  and 
Rabbi  Dr.  Julius  G.  Neumann, 
Congregation  Zichron  Moshe. 
Their  statement  was  issued  in 
connection  with  the  Communica¬ 
tions  Forum  conducted  by  the 
Center  of  American  Living  Inc., 
New  York  City. 

It  pointed  out  that  “The  daily 
influence  of  television,  radio, 
newspapers,  and  magazines  upon 
the  American  people  is  incal¬ 
culable.  That  influence  can  lie 
uplifting  and  ennobling,  or  it 
can  undermine  the  character  of 
our  nation  by  wrongly  influenc¬ 
ing  citizens  of  all  ages,  especially 
the  young.  .  . 

“The  drift  of  moral  values  is 
more  than  poor  taste  and  a  lack 
of  a  maturity  by  those  who  util¬ 
ize  the  arts  and  communications 
media  as  a  means  to  selfish  ends 
rather  than  as  a  vehicle  for  the 
enrichment  and  advancement  of 
our  nation.” 

• 

Ollevaere  retiring 
at  Bremerton  Sun 

Bre.merton,  Wash. 

Arland  Loften,  advertising 
director,  will  become  business 
manager  of  the  Bremerton  Sun 
at  year  end  when  Alex  F.  Otte- 
vaere  retires  because  of  ill 
health,  announces  Harry  Green, 
general  business  manager,  John 
P.  Scripps  Newspapers. 

Ottevaere,  a  44-year  news¬ 
paper  veteran,  is  vicepresident 
of  the  Bremerton  Sun  Publish¬ 
ing  Co. 

Charles  L.  Crawford  will  be¬ 
come  ad  director.  Charles  Kimble 
has  been  named  to  fill  the  retail 
advertising  managership  vacated 
by  Crawford’s  appointment. 

• 

Nelson  elected  vp 

Los  Angeles 

Times  Mirror  Company  has 
announced  the  election  of  Robert 
D.  Nelson  as  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  newspapers.  He  will 
continue  as  an  executive  vice- 
president  and  general  manager 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 


Rochester,  n.Y. 

Revenues,  net  income  after 
taxes  and  earnings  per  share 
of  Gannett  Co.  Inc.  reached  rec¬ 
ord  levels  in  the  third  (piarter 
and  in  the  nine  months  ended 
September  30,  President  Paul 
Miller  announced. 

Nine-month  revenues  rose 
more  than  11.7%  to  $80,352,115 
against  $80,006,939  last  year. 
Net  income  after  taxes  was  $5,- 
755,242,  or  $1.22  per  share, 
against  $4,827,990  and  $1.14  for 
the  corresponding  period  Iasi 
year. 

For  the  quarter  ended  Sep 
tember  30,  revenues  increasec 
11.3%  to  $29,720,837  from  $26, 
711,245  last  year.  Net  incom* 
after  taxes  rose  15.6%  to  $1, 
894,359  from  $1,638,873  whili 
earnings  per  share  were  up  t< 
40  cents  from  39  cents  last  year 

“Moreover,”  Miller  noted 
“the  record  earnings  were  at 
tained  despite  the  10%  federa 
income  tax  surcharge,  amount 
ing  to  $585,000,  or  12  cents  pef 
share,  for  the  nine  months.  Th< 
year’s  earnings  per  share  re 
fleet  an  11.8%  increase  in  thi 
average  numb«‘r  of  shares  out 
standing. 

Past  week’s  range 
of  sto<‘k  prices 

(New  York  Stock  Exchange) 


Oct.  8  Oct.  h 


Berkey  Photo  . 

.  45'/2 

46 

Boise  Cascade 

.  63% 

63'/ 

Cowles  Communs  . 

.  161/2 

17^ 

Crowell  Collier 

.  37 

371/ 

Crown  Zellerbach 

.  541/4 

56V 

Cutler  Hammer  . 

.  38 

39'/ 

Oayco  Corp . 

.  47 

49 

Eastman  Kodak 

....  83'/2 

84'/ 

Eltra  Corp . 

..  4|I/2 

42'/ 

Fairchild  Camera  . 

.  7»i/2 

80 

Foote,  Cone,  Bel.  . 

.  15 

IS'/ 

Georgia  Pacific 

.  88 

84'/ 

Grt.  Northern  Pap. 

.  7M/4 

72'/ 

Harris  Inter . 

.  65 

65 

Interchem  . 

.  40 

41'/ 

Int.  Paper  . 

.  35'/2 

35'/ 

Kimberly  Clark  . . . 

.  68 

70 

Ludlow  . 

.  37 

38 

Miehle-Goss-Dex 

.  24 

23’/ 

Moore  McCormack 

.  27 

26'/ 

Times  Mirror  . 

.  49 

48'/. 

(American  Stock  Exchanqe) 

Domtar  . 

.  12'/, 

12V 

Ehrenreich  Phot. 

.  37 

39’/ 

R.  Hoe  Co.  . . 

.  46/2 

46 

Milgo  Elec . 

.  341/2 

331/ 

Wood  Industries  ... 

.  26 

m 

(Over  the  Counter) 

Bid 

Bid 

Boston  Herald-T  . . . 

.  65 

65 

Cinn.  Enquirer  . 

.  30 

30 

Dow  Jones  . 

.  1051/2 

104 

Doyle,  Dane,  Bern  .. 

.  33 

32 

Gannett  Co . 

.  40 

40 

Grey  Ad  . 

.  151/2 

14'/: 

Hurletron  . 

.  13'/, 

13'/ 

N.Y,  Times  . 

.  51'/, 

51'/; 

Ogiivy,  Mather  . 

.  19 

19 

Photon  Inc . 

.  35 

36% 

Richmond  News  _ 

.  28'/, 

28% 

(Canadian 

Exchanges) 

Abitibi  . 

.  8 

8'4 

BC  Forest  . 

.  23'/4 

23 

Grt,  Lakes  Pap . 

.  21 

21'/, 

MacM  Bloedel  . 

.  25 

2S</4 

Price  Bros . 

.  12% 

12^ 
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Computer  system  tailors 


Fowler  retires, 
Miner  moves  up 


copy  to  desired  length 


at  K.  C.  Star 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 


A  computer  program  that  importance  sequence  and  stops  be  produced.  The  program  at-  executive  vicepresident  the  past 

automatically  reduces  a  news-  when  the  approximate  line  count  tempts  to  produce  a  story  as  two  years,  was  advanced  tc 

paper  story  to  any  length  de-  is  reached.  close  to  the  selected  length  as  president  and  chief  executive 

sired  by  an  editor  has  been  The  ANPAT  program  makes  possible.  When  only  a  few  addi-  officer  of  the  Kansas  City  Stai 

developed  by  the  American  it  possible  through  computer  tional  characters,  words  or  lines  Co.  this  week  following  the  re- 

Newspaper  Publishers  Associa-  logic  rules  to  determine  the  would  complete  the  story  the 

tion’s  Research  Institute  at  the  parts  of  speech  in  a  sentence,  computer  program  will  choose 

ANPA  Research  Center  in  Accepting  either  justified  or  un-  to  give  less  than  the  requested 

Easton,  Pa.  justified  copy  from  a  Teletype-  story  length  rather  than  add  a 

The  program  is  called  setter  tape,  the  original  story  is  considerable  amount  of  un- 

“ANPAT”  which  stands  for  read  into  memory,  stored  on  the  wanted  story. 

“American  Newspaper  Pub-  computer  disc  and  analytical  With  the  announcement  of  the 
Ushers  Abstracting  Technique.”  files  are  created  for  individual  research  development,  ANPA 
The  program  was  designed  for  words,  sentences,  and  para-  issued  a  sheet  showing  several 
use  with  the  IBM  Model  1130  graphs.  Counts  of  characters,  samples  of  tailoring  with  a  wire 
computer  at  the  ANPA  Research  words,  and  lines  are  also  gener-  storj'.  In  each  instance,  the 
Center,  but  can  be  rewritten  for  ated  within  the  computer.  By  computer  system  tiemonstrated 
any  computer.  It  is  the  first  analyzing  each  paragraph,  the 
known  computer  program  that  program  determines  its  impor- 
will  “without  human  interven-  tance  to  the  overall  story  being  by  deleting  wl 
tion”  reduce  a  story  to  any  de-  jiresented.  Utilizing  a  weighting  of  secondary  information  with- 
sired  length.  technique,  the  most  important  out  destroying  the  main  them< 

The  program  has  application  sentences  can  be  selected  and 
to  internal  and  external  handling  retained  in  the  final  abstracted 
of  wire  service  copy,  as  a  copy¬ 
fitting  technique  especially  use¬ 
ful  in  newspapers  using  photo-  story  until  the  desired  length  is 
composition,  as  a  tool  in  an  elec-  '  ’  ’ 

tronic  library,  and  it  would  fit  can  be  cut  in  half  in  a  total  time 

of  less  than  five  minutes. 

In  its  present  design,  the  pro¬ 
gram  will  produce  complete  sen¬ 
sible  sentences  and  paragraphs;  matic  function  of  computer  tech- 


a  knack  of  shortening  the  “in-  a  reporter,  and  moved  up 
depth”  report  to  various  lengths  through  newsroom  executive 
■hole  paragraphs  Posts  to  managing  editor  and 
then  executive  vicepresident  of 
the  publishing  company. 

or  continuity  of  the  item.  Fowler,  who  succeeded  the 

The  ANPA  Research  Institute  late  Roy  A.  Roberts,  remarked 
article.  Least  important  sen-  feels  that  although  the  newly-  that  “virtually  a  new  genera- 
tences  are  dropped  out  of  the  developed  program  is  a  practical  tion  has  taken  over  the  respon- 

tool,  its  most  effective  use  lies  sibilities  in  six  years.”  In  this 
attained.  A  typical  200  line  story  in  the  future  when  it  might  be  period  the  Star  has  carried  out 

. .  wedded  to  an  efficient  Cathode  a  $10  million  plant  moderniza- 

Ray  Tube  editorial  terminal  to  tion,  added  several  features, 
permit  a  skilled  writer  or  editor  enlarged  its  newsprint  mill, 
to  take  advantage  of  the  auto-  bought  a  printing  firm  and  two 

newspapers,  the  Great  Bend 
(Kans.)  Tribune  and  the  Gold- 

will  not  always  human  quality  of  style.  en  (Colo.)  Trunncript. 


ideally  in  the  all-electronic  com¬ 
posing  room  of  the  future,  ac¬ 
cording  to  ANPA  General  Man¬ 
ager  Stanford  Smith.  ,  _  . 

Developers  of  the  program  at  the  exact  story  size  requested  nology  and  modify  it  with  the 
the  ANPA  Research  Center  in  by  the  operator 
Easton,  Pa.,  are:  David  M.  Reed, 

Edwin  Jaffe,  Director  of  the 
ANPA/RI  Research  Center,  and 
Harold  C.  Durbin. 

How  works 

Basically,  the  program  is  a 
practical  approach  developed 
from  original  concepts  and  grow- 
ing  computer  technology  to  per- 
form  typically  editorial  func- 
tions,  a  procedure  that  was  con- 
sidered  many  years  in  the 
future.  Here  is  how  the  pro- 
gram  works. 

Through  a  small  preliminary 
program  developed,  a  wire  serv- 
ice  Teletypesetter  tape  is  read 
into  the  computer.  Inside  the 
computer  the  program  breaks 
the  story  down  by  a  special  tech- 
nique,  evaluates  the  importance 
of  the  various  parts  of  the  story 
and  establishes  an  order  of  im-  -  * 

portance.  This  information  is  ^  V 

stored  in  the  computer  until  an  ) 

individual  uses  the  keyboard  to 
type  in  the  size  of  the  story 
desired.  This  can  be  asked  for 
in  characters,  lines  or  para- 
graphs.  The  computer  then 
generates  a  new  story  tape  of 
the  desired  lengfth  to  the  nearest 
full  sentence  or  paragraph.  This 
is  recalled  from  the  computer 
memory  in  computer-determined 
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CONDENSED  NEWS— ANPA/RI  Research  Director  Erwin  Jaffe 
(center)  watches  as  David  Reed  and  Harold  Durbin  demonstrate 
their  computer  program  that  reduces  stories  to  the  length  ordered 
by  an  editor,  by  deleting  sentences  and  paragraphs. 
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Fake  pages  used 
to  test  ad  response 


A  simple  and  inexpensive  pro¬ 
cedure  for  pretesting  the  effects 
of  a  single  national  advertise¬ 
ment  under  actual  conditions 
was  described  this  week  by 
Stuart  Tolley,  director  of  com¬ 
munications  research  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising,  ANPA,  at 
the  14th  annual  conference  of 
the  Advertising  Research  Foun¬ 
dation. 

To  establish  a  workable  en¬ 
vironment  for  measuring  short- 
run  direct  sales  responses  to 
individual  national  ads  for  spe¬ 
cific  pioducts,  fake  pages,  con¬ 
taining  t)oth  editorial  material 
and  test  ads,  were  inserted  into 
home-delivered  copies  of  two 
consecutive  issues  of  morning 
newspapers  in  Roanoke,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Providence,  Amarillo, 
Wichita  and  Los  Angeles. 

The  procedure  was  employed 
in  a  study  sponsored  by  the 
Newsprint  Information  Commit¬ 
tee  under  Bureau  supervision. 
The  results  of  the  survey  are 
l)eing  tabulated  and  analyzed  for 
release  in  January. 

Controlled  exposure 

The  fake  page  method,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Tolley,  offers  the  unique 
advantage  of  testing  advertising 
under  natural  conditions  since, 
to  the  readers,  the  test  pages 
appeared  as  conventional  parts 
of  each  paper.  Only  1.1%  of  the 
respondents,  he  said,  mentioned 
specific  physical  characteristics 
which  would  Ih*  pinned  to  the 
fake  pages. 

“Because  many  issues  of 
newspapers  contain  typographi¬ 
cal  mistakes,  it  is  possible  that 
even  those  respondents  would 
have  attributed  the  difference  to 
the  newspaper  staff  itself,” 
Tolley  added. 

The  fake  page  procedure  has 
some  other  advantages.  Be¬ 
cause  the  pages  are  inserted 
just  after  the  real  copies  come 
off  the  presses — but  before  de¬ 
livery — the  researcher  can  put 
the  fake  pages  into  copies  which 
are  to  be  home  delivered. 

“Therefore,”  said  Tolley,  “he 
can  decide,  l)eforehand,  which 
families  are  to  receive  papers 
with  the  fake  pages — and  which 
families  are  not  to  l)e  exposed 
to  the  test  ad.  This  means  that 
it  is  possible  both  to  control 
potential  exposure  and  also  to 
create  matched  groups  of  unex¬ 
posed  and  potentially  exposed 
groups. 

“By  putting  several  ads  on 
the  same  page,”  he  went  on,  “a 
number  of  ads  can  be  tested 


simultaneously.  A  range  of  prod¬ 
ucts  and  creative  treatments  can 
l»e  selected  for  testing  which 
might  not  occur  naturally  in 
any  given  newspaper.  Further¬ 
more,  the  same  ads  can  l)e  tested 
in  a  numt)er  of  cities  by  adapt¬ 
ing  the  fake  pages  to  look  like 
the  pages  in  the  papers  in  the 
different  cities.  At  the  same 
time,  the  tests  can  l)e  carried 
out  on  different  days.” 

In  the  NIC  study,  Tolley  .said 
they  ended  up  inserting  not  one 
fake  page  but  the  back  and  front 
of  a  double  page  spread  plus 
the  back  and  front  of  a  single 
page  insert,  which  added  up  to 
six  pages  and  all  six  pages  went 
into  each  test  copy  in  each  city. 

“By  creating  two  sets  of  fake 
pages  on  each  day,  with  differ¬ 
ent  ads  in  each  set,  twice  as 
many  ads  can  l)e  tested.  At  the 
same  time,  if  the  two  groups 
receiving  the  sets  on  the  same 
day  are  matched,  then  each 
gioup  is  the  control  for  the 
other.  In  each  city,  we  carried 
out  personal  interviews  with  100 
respondents  in  each  of  the  two 
matched  groups.  Because  each 
ad  was  exposed  in  each  of  the 
six  cities,  this  meant  a  total  of 
at  least  600  respondents  per  ad. 
To  further  increase  the  number 
of  ads  tested,  we  repeated  the 
whole  process  a  second  day  in 
each  city,  but  generally  with 
different  ads.” 

Tolley  said  the  publishers  in 
Wichita,  Roanoke  and  Amarillo 
provided  them  with  detailed 
maps  showing  delivery  route 
boundaries  and  the  numl)er  of 
subscribers  in  each.  Opinion 
Research  Corp.  which  conducted 
the  surveys,  matched  the  routes 
by  income,  and  drew  a  sample 
of  routes  with  a  probability  pro¬ 
portionate  to  the  number  of 
subscriljers. 

In  the  other  three  cities,  map¬ 
ping  was  not  feasible.  Instead, 
the  newspapers  provided  a  list 
of  routes  which  reflected  the 
general  distribution  of  their  sub- 
scril)ers,  among  the  various 
areas  of  the  city  or  towns  with 
the  delivery  areas.  ORC  then 
constructed  its  parallel  samples 
each  day  from  among  these 
routes,  matching  by  income. 

Reason  for  the  test 

Leo  Bogart,  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  Bureau,  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  test  was  being 
conducted  to  determine  if  the 
theory  that  building  brand  image 
is  the  principle  task  of  national 
advertising. 


The  Bureau  sjiokesnien  sug¬ 
gested  that  each  advertising 
message  might  have  its  chief 
effect  on  the  very  small  number 
of  active  prospects  for  the  ad¬ 
vertised  product,  who  attend  the 
message  with  more  than  casual 
interest  and  are  directly  in¬ 
duced  to  buy.  Trial  and  product 
usage,  runs  the  theory,  may 
have  far  greater  ultimate  im¬ 
portance  for  a  brand’s  image 
and  market  position  than  the 
accumulation  of  adveitising 
impressions. 

Starting  with  the  premise  that 
what  an  advertiser  wants  to 
communicate  in  any  single  mes¬ 
sage,  in  any  medium,  probably 
holds  only  the  most  fleeting,  in¬ 
significant  interest  for  anyone 
who  is  not  expectantly  await¬ 
ing  it,  Bogart  observed  that  “the 
national  advertiser  rarely  ex- 
j)ects  that  any  individual  adver¬ 
tisement  will  produce  a  visible 
sales  response,  unless  it  an¬ 
nounces  a  radically  new  product 
or  exerts  some  other  special  ap¬ 
peal.  Rather  he  expects  that  the 
individual  ad,  along  with  others 
in  the  campaign,  will  produce  a 
cumulative  effect  when  they  are 
exposed  repeatedly  to  the  same 
people. 

Measure  of  impuet 

“We  expect  to  find  an  immedi¬ 
ate  sales  effect  only  in  those 
instances  where  the  exposure  is 
voluntary,  and  where  it  is  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  strong  motiva¬ 
tion,”  Bogart  said,  noting  that 
most  retail  advertising  is  de¬ 
signed  to  have  this  kind  of 
immediate  effect. 

“We  were  interested,”  Bogart 
continued,  “in  the  relationships 
between  exposure  to  a  single 
advertising  message,  and  any 
shifts  in  the  brand’s  position  in 
the  actions  or  in  the  minds  of 
consumers  exposed  to  the  ad.” 

“The  foundation  of  the  study,” 
said  Frank  Orenstein,  the  Bu¬ 
reau’s  vicepresident  for  re¬ 
search,  “is  that  among  the  huge 
numl)ers  of  people  who  buy  a 
product  over  a  period  of  time, 
only  a  small  proportion  will  be 
in  the  market,  actually  shopping 
or  planning  to  shop,  on  any  one 
day.  For  that  reason,  the  study 
attempted  to  cover  a  specific 
moment  in  time.  Over  2400  per¬ 
sonal  interviews,  with  some  400 
housewives  in  each  of  the  six 
cities,  were  conducted  and  com¬ 
pleted  only  24  hours  after  each 
respondent  had  had  the  test 
papers  delivered  to  her  door¬ 
step.” 

The  project  includes  measures 
of  advertising  impact  on  the 
shopper  for  “today’s”  purchase 
and  her  “plans  to  buy”  for  each 
product  carried  in  the  test,  as 
well  as  her  attitudes  toward  the 
brands  in  question.  Other  meas¬ 
ures  included  were  proven  recall 


MRS.  MARGARET  MOORE,  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Indianapolis  News, 
was  one  of  21  women  presented 
■'Woman  of  Conscience"  awards 
this  week  by  the  National  Council 
of  Women  of  the  United  States. 
She  was  nominated  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Mothers  Committee  for  her 
work  as  director  of  the  Indiana¬ 
polis  News  Anti-Crime  Crusade 
which  began  in  1962.  Mrs.  Moore 
coordinates  the  work  of  volunteers 
who  observe  in  the  courts,  work 
with  the  police,  public  officials, 
students  and  schools,  fight  for  im¬ 
proved  lighting,  work  for  rehabili¬ 
tation. 


of  the  adveitising,  the  extent  to 
which  readers  leiiorted  opening 
jiages  in  the  paper,  and  the  de¬ 
gree  to  which  they  read  either 
editorial  material  or  ads,  or 
both,  on  the  test  pages. 

"Innumerable  studies  have 
convinced  us  that  the  spon¬ 
taneous  recollection  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual  ad  is  short  indeed,  given 
the  number  of  competing  mes¬ 
sages  which  crowd  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  attention  on  any  one 
day,”  Bogart  said.  “We  therefore 
felt  it  essential  to  limit  our 
study  to  what  happened  in  a 
period  of  24  hours  after  ex¬ 
posure.  In  the  present  study,  we 
had  to  control  exposure  to  indi¬ 
vidual  ads;  we  had  to  make 
certain  that  exposed  and  unex- 
jiosed  respondents  were  compa¬ 
rable  people,  living  in  the  same 
communities  with  identical  con¬ 
ditions  of  product  distribution 
and  brand  position.  What  makes 
the  design  of  the  project  un¬ 
usual,  in  our  opinion,  is  that  it 
has  lieen  possible  to  adapt  these 
requirements  to  field  conditions.” 
• 

.4P  assi^iiiieiit8 

Paul  M.  Van  Kolken  has  been 
named  Associated  Press  corre¬ 
spondent  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  succeed¬ 
ing  David  B.  Harrison,  who  re¬ 
signed.  Van  Kolken  is  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  the  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan  and  has  served  in  AP’s 
Detroit  bureau.  Douglas  A. 
Kienitz,  of  the  Cheyenne  bureau, 
succeeds  Van  Kolken  at  Grand 
Rapids.  He  formerly  worked  on 
the  Idaho  Fnll^  Post-Ref/ixter. 
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Newspaper  readership  is  falling  off  ’ 

Food  store  adman  says  editors 
should  cater  to  young  adults 


By  Gerald  B.  Healey 

Cincinnati 

Newspaper  executives  must 
listen  more  carefully  to  what 
young  people  are  trying  to  say 
and  to  what  they  want  to  read 
because  newspaper  reading  is 
declining  especially  among 
younger  women,  a  Kroger  Com¬ 
pany  executive  told  members  of 
the  National  Newspaper  Asso¬ 
ciation  here  last  week. 

Leland  Davis,  vicepresident 
of  advertising  for  Kroger,  said 
that  by  listening  more  to  the 
young  adults  “you  will  discover 
ways  to  stimulate  their  reader- 
ship  in  your  papers.” 

After  establishing  the  fact 
that  the  Kroger  Company,  a 
food  store  chain,  believes  in 
newspapers  and  plans  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  use  them  for  its  adver¬ 
tising,  Davis  said  he  had  “a 
little  bad  news.” 

In  Kroger’s  consumer  re¬ 
search  program  customers  are 
interviewed  regularly.  The  com¬ 
petition’s  customers  also  are  in- 
ten’iewed  regularly  and  at 
length. 

One  of  the  most  important 
areas  covered  in  these  studies 
is  readership  by  age  groups  of 
newspapers. 

“And,”  Davis  said,  “reader- 
ship  is  declining  noticeably 
among  the  younger  women — 
the  people  we  must  reach  more 
of. 

Divert  money  to  tv 

“Less  than  70  percent  of  all 
the  w'omen,  in  any  age  group, 
read  any  newspaper  food  ad¬ 
vertising.  Add  that  to  the  fact 
that  the  average  television  home 
has  a  set  going  roughly  six 
hours  a  day,  seven  days  a  week, 
52  weeks  a  year,  and  you  can 
see  why  we  are  diverting  mon¬ 
ies  to  tv  that  otherwise  would 
g:o  into  additional  newspaper 
space.” 

Recently,  Davis  said,  Kroger 
aired  6,516  radio  commercials 
on  291  radio  stations.  He  said 
radio  works  for  Kroger,  par¬ 
ticularly  among  the  younger 
women,  and  it  will  receive  more 
Kroger  media  dollars  in  1969. 

“While  readership  of  news¬ 
papers  is  declining  among  the 
groups  of  women  Kroger  wants 
and  needs  the  most,  the  younger 
homemakers,  their  response  to 
radio  and  tv  is  increasing. 
Kroger  can’t  help  but  take 
notice,  and  act  accordingly.” 

EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER 


Davis  explained  what  he 
thinks  newspapers  can  do  about 
these  trends,  including  taking 
more  time,  doing  more  research, 
speaking  the  language  of  the 
younger  women,  giving  them 
the  kind  of  news  and  editorial 
material  that  is  likely  to  get 
them  more  involved. 

“The  kind  of  dull  pap  I  see 
crammed  in  so  many,  many 
newspapers  we  use  throughout 
Kroger  territory  makes  pretty- 
stodgy  reading  to  a  hip  gener¬ 
ation  that’s  trying  to  make  up 
its  mind  about  narcotics,  sex, 
censorship  and  the  two-party- 
system,”  he  declared. 

“Younger  people  are  reading 
newspapers  less  because,  in  my 
opinion,  they-  don’t  find  the  kind 
of  news  and  editorial  coverage 
they  want.  They  want  to  hear 
both  sides  of  every  issue  and  in 
depth.” 

Davis  urged  that  more  speak¬ 
ing  out  material  be  printed  on 
all  kinds  of  issues  and  not  just 
in  letters  to  the  editor. 

“Let’s  hav-e  better  coverage 
of  important  news,”  he  urged. 
"Earlier  this  year  in  one  of  the 
largest  cities  in  Krogerland  a 
major  paper  for  months  devoted 
important  space,  top  left,  page 
one,  to  a  citizen’s  complaint 
column  that  discussed  such  vital 
matters  as  whether  there  should 
be  more  park  benches  in  the 
parks,  or  w-hether  the  city- 
should  repair  a  sidewalk  that 
was  clearly  on  the  property  of 
the  owner.  This  was  during  a 
period  w-hen  issues  of  literally 
catastrophic  proportions  were 
setting  every-one’s  teeth  on 
edge. 

“I  feel  that  by  doing  more 
listening  to  the  young  adults 
you  w’ill  discover  ways  to  stim¬ 
ulate  their  readership  of  your 
papers  and  cause  a  spillover  of 
that  readership  onto  Kroger 
food  ads.” 

More  than  ABC  figures 

Davis  asked:  Why  don’t 
newspapers  publish  really  help¬ 
ful  demographics  (other  than 
ABC  statements)  on  their  cir¬ 
culation  as  do  the  networks  and 
magazines?  Did  you  ever  try 
to  solve  a  marketing  problem 
using  an  ABC  statement  or  the 
penetration  of  a  paper  in  a 
given  market?  It  can’t  be  done, 
he  said. 

Whatever  happened  to  the 
for  October  19,  1968 


newspapers’  Continuing  Study 
of  Newspaper  Reading?  Davis 
said  he  had  seen  no  industry¬ 
wide  data  of  reading  involve¬ 
ment  for  y-ears. 

“We  certainly-  can  use  all  this 
kind  of  information  the  news¬ 
papers  can  furnish,”  he  said, 
"to  help  us  supplement  our  own 
leadership  research.” 

Again,  he  asked,  does  the 
newspaper  industry  really  think 
it  is  keeping  up  with  other 
forms  of  print  competition  in 
the  whole  reproduction  quality, 
black  and  white  as  well  as 
color 

“I  know  capabilities  vary,  but 
let  me  give  you  a  few  examples 
where  simply  the  desire  to  do 
better  would  be  helpful  to  us. 

“On  typography,  be  consist¬ 
ent.  Use  the  same  type  face,  or 
compatible  type  faces,  through¬ 
out  the  ad.  Sometime  we  get  one 
page  set  in  one  type  face  and 
the  facing  page  set  in  another. 
On  investigation  we  discovered 
that  one  newspaper  was  using 
two  different  men  to  set  the 
double  page  ad.  This  resulted 
in  different  spacing  and  vari¬ 
ations  in  type  faces  and  styles. 
If  production  requires  two  peo¬ 
ple  on  one  ad,  the  foreman 
should  make  sure  they  are  set¬ 
ting  in  compatible  styles. 

Not  enough  rare  taken 

“On  halftone  reproductions, 
sometimes  illustrations  of  food 
items  fill  and  become  black 
smudges,  with  no  detail.  In¬ 
vestigation  has  shown  that  not 
enough  care  was  taken  in  the 
foundry  when  the  stereotype 
was  made. 

“On  duotones,  w-e  have  de¬ 
veloped  a  library  of  duotone 
illustrations  on  food  items,  in¬ 
cluding  steaks  and  roasts, 
poultry',  ham,  pork  cuts,  and 
produce  items  such  as  water¬ 
melons,  cantaloupes  and  to¬ 
matoes.  These  duotones  are 
made  from  original  four-color 
artwork.  The  engraver  used 
special  filters  to  pick  up  the 
exact  amount  of  primary  colors 
in  the  original  art  to  be  repro¬ 
duced.  In  the  case  of  a  piece  of 
meat,  this  usually  would  be  a 
certain  amount  of  yellow  and 
red  to  produce  a  specific  orange 
needed  to  get  correct  results. 
We  specify  the  ink  manufactur¬ 
er’s  number  for  each  of  the 
colors  needed  on  our  duotones 
and  ask  the  newspaper  to 


either  use  that  ink  or  match  it 
to  the  proof. 

“In  some  cases  w-e  have  had 
very  poor  results.  For  example, 
the  blue-red  used  on  the  steak 
illustrations  results  in  purple 
rather  than  the  w-arm  colors 
planned  by  the  engraver. 

“When  reproilucing  these  duo¬ 
tones,  it  is  important,  too,  that 
the  newspaper  control  the 
shrink  on  the  tw-o  mats  so  that 
w-e  end  up  with  perfect  register. 
Investigations  of  poor  register 
in  some  newspapers  revealed 
that  the  foundry  w-as  casting 
the  tw'o  forms  under  conditions 
that  caused  one  mat  to  shrink 
more  than  the  other,  and  this 
resulted  in  poor  register. 

“Poor  inking  is  another  of 
the  hazards  that  can  spoil  an  ad. 
Some  papers  seem  to  do  a  poor 
job  of  balancing  their  inking 
rollers,  and  w-e  get  gray,  lifeless- 
looking  reproductions.” 

Because  the  graphic  arts  are 
subject  to  these  and  many  other 
problems,  Davis  continued, 
new-spapers  will  alw-ays  need  to 
be  vigilant  and  insist  on  the 
best  efforts  from  their  produc¬ 
tion  people.  He  urged  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  qualified  man  to 
be  the  Kroger  representative 
with  the  newspaper  staff.  He 
would  assume  full  responsibility 
for  the  production  of  Kroger 
ads  and  w-ould  carry  enough 
authority  in  the  newspaper 
plant  to  get  the  job  done  right. 

Critical  of  food  editors 

Davis  criticized  newspaper 
food  editors  and  the  news  pages 
they  edit  for  avoiding  involve¬ 
ment  in  important  issues  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  food  industry. 

Food  pages,  he  added,  and 
food  editors  have  high  reader- 
ship.  Most  food  page  readers 
are  w-omen — and,  therefore,  su¬ 
permarket  shoppers.  And  most 
of  these  w-omen  don’t  under¬ 
stand  how  the  grocery  business 
operates  or  how  it  is  governed 
by  the  complicated  laws  of  sup¬ 
ply  and  demand. 

More  food  editors,  in  Kroger’s 
judgement,  should  seek  to  deal 
with  these  public  issues  in  their 
new'S  copy.  They  should  take  the 
time  to  delve  into  the  consumer 
protection  issue,  and  analyze  the 
merits  of  the  argument  that 
the  government  should  take  a 
greater  role  in  regulating  busi¬ 
ness  standards  and  practices, 
he  said. 

(Continued  on  paqe  16) 
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Retailer  tells  press: 
^Cities  need  us  both  ’ 


Cincinnati 
“We  need  each  other,”  a 
prominent  merchant  told  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  press  here  this  week. 

The  National  Newspaper  As¬ 
sociation  and  its  affiliate,  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Representa¬ 
tives,  presented  their  first  Free 
Enterprise  Award  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Retail  Foundation. 

Charles  Y.  Lazarus,  presi- 


Young  adults 

(Continued  from  puge  15) 


They  should  take  the  time, 
because  their  readers  are  af¬ 
fected  by  the  answers  to  these 
questions  in  a  very  important 
way. 

There  is  great  misunderstand¬ 
ing  concerning  the  price  of  food, 
Davis  said.  A  dialogue  is  needed, 
a  continuing  conversation  be¬ 
tween  the  food  industry  and  the 
newspaper  business  during 
w'hich  the  issues  that  concern 
both  can  be  freely  and  frankly 
discussed. 

Want  Ooser  contact 

Kroger  management  person¬ 
nel  is  encouraged  to  take  time 
to  get  better  acquainted  wdth 
newspaper  managements.  They 
should  be  made  to  feel  welcome 
for  they  simply  want  newspa¬ 
permen  to  understand  the  food 
industry  better  and  are  not 
looking  for  publicity. 

Despite  Kroger’s  involvement 
in  tv  and  radio,  the  company’s 
“preference  for  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  borders  on  the  pas¬ 
sionate,”  Davis  said. 

“Our  belief  in  it  as  the  key¬ 
stone  for  our  media  is  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  follownng: 

“Last  week  (Sept.  30-Oct.  5) 
1,213  Kroger  ads  ran  in  793 
newspapers  covering  924  towms. 
The  exact  amount  we  spend  in 
newspapers  is  classified  infor¬ 
mation,  but  ...  it  will  run  over 
$19  million  in  1968.  Kroger 
sales  this  year  will  top  $3  bil¬ 
lion  for  the  first  time  in  our 
history  and  we  forecast  well  in 
excess  of  that  for  1969. 

“This  will  mean  an  increase 
in  Kroger  spending  for  news¬ 
paper  advertising  in  1969.” 

Kroger  favors  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  because  it  gives  the 
company  the  Ijest  stage  on 
which  to  roll  out  100  to  125 
items  in  a  single  ad.  Kroger 
also  has  learned  that  most  of 
its  customers  shop  for  food 
from  the  food  ads  in  the  paper. 
York  as  a  financial  WTiter. 


dent  of  the  foundation  and  vice- 
president  of  Federated  Depart¬ 
ment  Stores  Inc.,  accepted  the 
honor  and  spoke  of  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  news 
media  and  retailers. 

This  relationship,  he  said,  has 
deteriorated  from  one  of  coop¬ 
eration  to  one  of  mutual  ex¬ 
ploitation,  at  times. 

He  said  he  thought  retailers 
are  equally  to  blame  for  too 
often  have  they  looked  on  the 
media  solely  as  vehicles  for  ad¬ 
vertising. 

“We  have  warned  you  not  to 
criticize  us  and  we  have  come 
to  you  for  support  of  our  pet 
causes,”  Lazarus  said. 

“The  times  are  too  perilous 
to  continue  this  selfish  relation¬ 
ship.  If  we  are  not  doing  our 
part  toward  improving  our 
cities,  you  should  say  so — out 
loud.  Would  we  like  this?  Not 
at  all.  But  if  you  are  the  kind 
of  newspaper,  radio  or  tv  sta¬ 
tion  that  is  consistently  fighting 
with  courage  for  a  better  com¬ 
munity,  your  audience  will  mul¬ 
tiply  and  you  will  be  so  strong, 
lively  and  well-supported  that 
we  will  not  dare  do  anything 
more  than  growl. 

“On  our  side,  we  will  have  to 
look  at  something  other  than 
your  circulation  figures  and 
whether  you  are  giving  proper 
position  to  our  ads  and  enough 
play  for  our  promotions.  We 
will  have  to  criticize  you  when 
your  editorial  job  is  feeble,  your 
perspective  narrow  and  when 
you  fail  to  report  fully  on  the 
needs  of  the  whole  community 
— minorities  included. 

“But  mutual  criticism  is  not 
as  good  as  mutual  encourage¬ 
ment.  And,  best  of  all,  would  be 
mutual  cooperation.  We  need 
each  other.  And  our  cities  need 
us  both.” 

The  conference  took  note  of 
the  25th  anniversary  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Representatives 
Inc.,  born  at  Cincinnati  at  a 
meeting  of  NNA,  then  National 
Editorial  Association.  Raymond 
B.  Howard,  NEA  president  that 
year,  and  first  president  of  Na¬ 
tional  Advertising  Service, 
forerunner  of  ANR,  was  present 
at  the  anniversarj’  luncheon. 

• 

From  AP  to  Reuters 

Robert  M.  Kalb,  a  member  of 
the  Associated  Press  news  staff 
for  18  years,  lately  on  the  busi¬ 
ness  news  desk,  has  moved  to 
Reuters  News  Service  in  New 
York  as  a  financial  writer. 


For  The  Record 


By  Jerry  Walker  Jr. 

The  Television  Bureau  of  Advertising,  which  seems  to  sock  it 
to  newspapers  at  every  chance  they  get  lately,  was  busy  doing 
just  that  at  the  American  Advertising  Federation  meeting  in 
Jackson,  Miss,  on  Columbus  Day.  Howard  P.  Abrahams,  vp  in 
charge  of  local  sales,  predicted  that  50%  of  major  department 
store  advertising  budgets  “will  go  into  tv  in  the  next  five  years.” 
He  even  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  there  is  a  cause  and  effect 
relationship  between  the  81%  increase  in  tv  commercial  usage  by 
department  stores  and  chains  during  the  first  seven  months  and 
the  6.7%  decline  in  newspaper  ad  space  for  department  stores  in 
papers  measured  by  Media  Records. 

Katz  Newspaper  Sales  has  been  named  national  sales  repre¬ 
sentatives  for  the  Eureka  (Calif.)  Times-Standard,  a  Thomson- 
Brush-Moore  Newspaper,  previously  with  Nelson  Roberts.  .  .  . 
Willoughby  (Ohio)  News-Herald,  Easton  (Pa.)  Express  and 
Tallahasse  (Fla.)  Democrat  have  joined  Media  Records  Service. 
.  .  .  Stokely-Van  Kamp  has  begun  a  preprint  campaign  in  57 
dailies  on  the  best  food  day,  using  the  double-length  technique 
of  half-page  vertical  units  in  19  papers  that  run  collect  editions 
on  these  days. 

Roland  Ladreyt,  manager  of  general  adv'ertising  of  the  New 
Orleans  Times-Picayune  and  States-Item,  was  in  New  York  this 
week  to  host  his  24th  annual  New  Orleans  Shrimp  &  Beer  Stag 
Party.  The  gastronomic  soiree  complete  with  Dixieland  jazz  (New 
Orleans  style)  marches  on  to  Philadelphia  next  week.  By  the  time 
it  is  over,  about  1,400  agency  men  will  have  consumed  1,720 
pounds  of  White  Gulf  Shrimp  cooked  by  Lad  from  his  own  famous 
recipe.  Vincent  Kelly  of  Jann  &  Kelly  was  on  hand  again  to  add 
a  nostalgic  note  to  the  occasion.  He  and  Ladreyt  started  these 
parties  when  J&K  represented  the  Times-Picayune.  Moloney, 
Regan  &  Schmitt,  of  which  J&K  is  now  a  division  took  over  in 
1963  after  S.  1.  Newhouse  acquired  the  New  Orleans  papers. 

Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  releases  its  100,000th  audit  re¬ 
port  this  month.  The  honors  go  to  the  Tisdale  (Sask.)  Recorder, 
a  member  of  ABC  since  1948.  .  .  .  John  S.  Hooper,  publisher- 
editor  of  the  Brattleboro  (Vt.)  Daily  Reformer,  who  lost  a  court 
case  against  a  shopper  for  pirating  ads,  told  the  British  trade 
press  while  in  London  that  “newspaper  advertising  is  as  unpro¬ 
tected  as  a  virgin  at  a  hippie  happening”  in  the  U.S.  as  a  result 
of  the  judgment. 
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Ohio  State  University’s  1968  annual  report  appeared  Sep¬ 
tember  29  as  a  16-page  supplement  in  eight  newspapers.  The 
press  run,  2,145,000  copies,  is  thought  by  university  officials  to 
be  the  largest  circulation  ever  given  an  annual  report  by  an 
institution  of  higher  education.  Usually  about  9,000  copies  of  the 
report  are  sent  by  mail  to  selected  representatives  of  the  public 
and  heads  of  business,  labor,  industrial,  educational  associations. 
Art  Gravure  printed  the  supplement,  which  ran  in  the  Akron 
Beacon  Journal,  Canton  Repository,  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  Cleve¬ 
land  Plum  Denier,  Columbus  Dispatch,  Dayton  Daily  News,  To¬ 
ledo  Blade  and  Youngstotvn  Vindicator.  University  officials  said 
non-tax  funds  financed  the  supplement.  .  .  . 

J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.  has  formed  a  new  division,  called 
Ethikos  (translated — Of  the  highest  standard),  to  provide  special¬ 
ized  communications  ser\'ices  in  the  fields  of  science  and  medicine. 
Dr.  J.  H.  James  Bamum  Jr.,  consultant  to  JWT  in  these  fields 
for  the  past  four  years,  has  been  named  president.  The  division 
will  offer  advertising,  marketing  services,  counsel  for  new  prod¬ 
uct  development,  corporate  communications,  public  relations 
services  and  business  development  analysis.  .  .  .  Doyle  Dane  Bern- 
bach  has  purchased  a  substantial  minority  stock  interest  in 
Georg  Jen.sen  Inc,  the  Fifth  Ave.  silverware  store,  as  a  step  in  the 
direction  of  diversifying  its  business.  .  .  . 

All  of  the  Sunday  syndicated  supplements  measured  by  the 
Publishers  Information  Bureau  showed  revenue  and  page  gains 
in  the  first  eight  months.  Parade  was  up  13%  in  pages  to  324.95, 
and  21%  in  revenue  to  $17,696,940.  This  Week's  revenue  jumped 
4%  to  $12,994,171,  while  pages  moved  14%  ahead  to  284.37. 
Family  Weekly  with  336.69  pages,  up  15%,  had  $7,135,261  in 
revenue,  a  gain  of  30%. 
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Discounter 


Dallas 

An  80-page  Gibson’s  Found¬ 
er’s  Day  tabloid  published  in 
the  Dallas  Morning  News  is 
proof  “larger-than-usual”  news¬ 
paper  sections  can  exert 
“larger-than-usual”  sales  re¬ 
sponse. 

“It  was  simply  terrific,”  says 
H.  R.  Gibson  Sr.,  founder-board 
chairman  of  the  franchise  net¬ 
work  of  some  400  Gibson’s  Dis¬ 
count  Centers  in  30  states. 

He  said  the  proof  is  in  a  30 
to  70%  sales  spurt  over  a  10-day 
period  generated  for  21  stores 
in  the  Dallas  area  which  par¬ 
ticipated  in  promotions  and 
merchandising  featured  in  the 
80-page  “Founder’s  Day”  tab¬ 
loid  published  September  15  in 
Morning  News. 

He  attributes  the  section  with 
directly  stimulating  an  aver¬ 
age  42%  sales  gain  over  the 
prior  week  for  the  nine  Dallas 
County  stores  which  routinely 
cooperate  in  metropolitan  media 
advertising.  He  said  the  in¬ 
crease  was  55%  above  the  com¬ 
parable  w'eek  last  year. 

Gibson  reported  the  other  12 
stores  in  counties  surrounding 
Dallas  County  had  increases 
from  30%  at  Greenville  to  over 
70%  at  McKinney  where  addi¬ 
tional  hand  deliveries  of  the 
tabloid  were  made  in  a  test  op¬ 
eration. 

Most  merchandise  featured  in 
the  section  represented  name 
brand  lines,  with  production  of 
the  ads  handled  jointly  by  the 
home  office  advertising  staff  of 
Gibson’s  and  Morning  News. 

Gary  Leverett,  advertising 
manager  for  the  nine  Dallas 
County  stores,  said  the  section 
was  the  largest  single  section 
ever  produced  for  the  Gibson’s 
chain  for  a  specific  merchandis¬ 
ing  event  not  related  to  a  store 
opening. 

“Location  of  the  Gibson’s 
headquarters  in  Dallas,  plus 
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Special  jet  issue 
hails  roll-out 

Evtrett,  Wash. 

A  special  88-page  “roll-out 
edition”  published  by  the  Everett 
Herald  hailed  the  move  of  the 
first  Boeing  747  jumbo  jet  from 
Boeing’s  assembly  plant  here. 

Color  coverage  was  marked 
by  a  cover  page  concept  of  the 
plane  in  flight  and  a  hanger 
view  of  the  231-foot  craft.  Two 
pages  of  congratulatory  mes¬ 
sages  were  printed  with  an  over¬ 
lay  of  the  craft. 

The  presentation  carried  in 
two  24-page  sections  included  a 
page  map  showing  the  locale  of 
Boeing  activities. 


pulls  sales  with  80-page  section 


LOOKING  OVER  th«  80-page  tabloid  credited  with  boosting  sales 
in  21  Daltas-area  Gibson's  Discount  Centers  are,  from  left:  Gibson's 
ad  manager  Gary  Leverett;  Mrs.  H.  R.  Gibson  Sr.;  Davis  Foster, 
Dallas  News  account  representative;  H.  R.  Gibson  Sr.;  and  John 
Rector,  advertising  director  of  the  Dallas  Morning  News. 


their  unique  merchandise  shows 
held  here  four  times  each  year, 
made  it  easy  for  our  newspaper 
to  tie  together  this  larger-than- 
normal  merchandising  section,” 
reported  John  Rector,  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  the  News.  “We 
arranged  for  Davis  Foster,  ac¬ 
count  man  in  charge,  to  work 
directly  with  Gibson  manage¬ 


ment  at  the  show’s  in  contacting 
■suppliers  to  the  400-store 
chain.” 

“I  feel  there’s  no  question 
newspapers  have  been  proven 
the  best  buy  for  best  merchan¬ 
dising  results.”  Gibson  quipped. 
“Over  85%  of  our  advertising 
funds  are  placed  in  newspa- 
pei’s.” 


He  points  out  that  the  Gib¬ 
son’s  centers  throughout  the 
country  maintain  sustained  ad¬ 
vertising  schedules  in  addition 
to  seasonal  concentration  in 
special  sections.  He  said  the 
ratio  is  about  80%  of  news¬ 
paper  budget  in  regrular  space 
(at  least  tw’ice  weekly)  and 
20%  in  tabloids  or  special 


Grocery  chain’s  ads  attuned  to  woman’s  heart 


A  somew’hat  unorthodox  su¬ 
permarket  ad  campaign  has 
been  running  in  New  York  area 
newspapers. 

The  ads  are  being  placed  by 
Hills  Supermarket,  a  61-store 
chain  that  was  acquired  re¬ 
cently  by  Pueblo  Supermarkets 
Inc.  from  Spartan  Industries 
Inc. 

At  first.  Hills  had  an  in¬ 
stitutional  promotion  to  herald 
the  change  in  management.  Now 
the  store  enters  a  new  phase  of 
the  program  in  w’hich  it  places 
emphasis  on  national  brands. 
Double-truck  and  full-page  in¬ 
sertions  are  in  New  York,  New’ 
Jersey  and  Connecticut  news¬ 
papers. 

Ads  in  the  series  feature 
Wonder  Bread,  Gold  Medal 
Flour,  Swift’s  bacon,  and  Ritz 
crackers.  The  copy  stresses  the 
quality  of  the  meat,  produce, 
dairj’  and  appetizer  depart¬ 
ments  at  Hills  stores.  One  ad 
says,  “Why  Our  Wonder  Bread 
Tastes  Better  than  Their 
Wonder  Bread.  Hills  Wonder 
Bread  is  Wonder  Bread  that’s 
sopping  up  Hills  roast  beef 


gra'v^.” 

Hills’  president,  Edwin  E. 
Epstein,  said  no  co-operative 
advertising  money  is  involved 
in  this  progrram.  He  said  the 
national  labels  in  the  ads  were 
selected  on  the  basis  of  where 
they  ranked  in  sales.  In  this 
case,  he  said,  the  products  oc¬ 
cupy  “dominant”  positions. 

The  advertising  agency  for 
Hills  is  Martin  Landey,  Arlow 
Advertising,  which  is  active  in 
fashion  advertising.  It  repre¬ 
sents  their  first  effort  in  the 
food  field. 

Landy  said  he  was  appalled 


Ill  sales  promotion 

Evansville,  Ind. 

The  appointment  of  Richard 
Graybill  to  the  new  post  of  sales 
promotion  manager  of  Evans¬ 
ville  Printing  Corporation  has 
been  announced  by  Jack  Cald- 
w’ell,  president  and  general 
manager.  Graybill  is  a  former 
advertising  director  of  the  Con¬ 
cord  (Calif.)  Transcript. 


by  the  w’ay  most  supermarkets 
communicate  with  their  cus¬ 
tomers.  “You’ve  seen  one  ad, 
you’ve  seen  them  all,”  he  de¬ 
clared. 

Price  ads  are  important,  he 
noted,  but  supermarkets  should 
also  trj’  to  communicate  a 
“sense  of  dynamism  and 
change.” 

Landey  said  he  believes  that 
a  “woman  buys  by  heart  as  well 
as  by  mind”  and  that  the  su¬ 
permarket  industrj'  has  been 
remiss  in  recognizing  that. 

• 

Avis  names  Wulkan 

Ronald  Wulkan  has  been 
named  director  of  advertising 
for  Avis  Rent  A  Car  System 
Inc.,  according  to  an  announce¬ 
ment  by’  Thomas  C.  Morrow, 
vicepresident  of  marketing. 
Wulkan  will  be  responsible  for 
all  advertising  and  sales  promo¬ 
tion  activities  for  the  entire 
Avis  system.  Formerly  a  staff 
w’riter  for  the  Pittsburgh  Press, 
Wulkan  has  been  working  at 
Papert,  Koenig,  Lois  Inc.,  New 
York  advertising  agency. 
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D-F-S  dials  computer 
to  find  right  medium 


A  tiK)l  to  help  in  the  evalua-  SNAP  uses  l)oth  the  IBM 
tion  of  national  and  local  adver-  3t;o  30  and  the  IBM  360/65  com- 
tising  media  in  terms  of  every  puters.  Data  is  stored  in  two 
local  market  in  the  U.S.  has  lianks,  one  containing  marketing 
been  developed  by  Dancer-Fitz-  information  for  the  smallest  pos- 
gerald-Sample  Inc.  sible  geographical  area,  the  other 

Louis  T.  Fischer,  senior  vice-  containing  audience  data  in¬ 
president  and  media  director,  eluding  demographic  character- 
said  that  “this  is  the  first  sys-  istics. 

tern  designed  to  allocate  media  Fi.scher  said  that  the  SNAP 
weight  (audience)  rather  than  model  gives  the  media  decision- 
dollars  on  a  market-by-market  maker  “three  sets  of  dials  for 
basis,  depending  ui)on  the  adver-  each  market : 
tiser’s  requirements.”  “The  first  dial  permits  him  to 

Called  SNAP  (Spot  Network  adjust  the  value  of  national 
.\llocation  Program)  l)ecau.se  it  veisus  the  local  media.  In  one 
was  first  used  for  broadcast  case  national  media  may  be  qual- 
media  only,  the  computer-  itatively  twice  as  good  as  local, 
oriented  system  now  en-  in  other  cases  only  ten  percent 
compasses  national  and  local  better. 

print  media  as  well.  "The  second  dial  permits  him 

Fischer  said  that  in  addition  to  adjust  the  amount  of  required 
to  optimizing  media  weight  in  or  previously  committed  national 
each  market,  the  system  has  two  media.  Thus  if  the  client  wishes 
other  unique  features:  “it  is  pro-  the  brand  to  participate  in  cer- 
grammed  to  determine  media  tain  corporate  programs,  the 
weight  by  mutually  exclusive  amount  of  this  participation  can 
areas  (eliminating  overlapping  oe  dialed  at  various  levels, 
coverage) ;  and  it  has  the  capac-  "The  third  dial  permits  set- 
ity  to  determine  the  l>est  use  of  ting  a  range  of  desired  message 
national  media,  unlike  other  weight  in  each  market  in  order 
models  where  the  national  media  to  reflect  market  situations 
buy  is  always  fixed.”  which  are  not  typical  of  the 

Stuart  B.  Upson,  D-F-S  presi-  normal.  Thus  if  a  market  such 
dent,  said  that  “we’re  very  ex-  as  Los  Angeles  is  by  nature  very 
cited  alK)ut  this  new  advance  difficult  to  cover  because  of 
because  it  helps  us  to  solve  our  media  cost,  this  factor  can  l)e 
clients’  media  problems  where  dialed  into  the  system  and  the 
the  sales  are — at  the  local  level,  model  will  take  it  into  account 
For  the  first  time  we  can  use  when  searching  for  the  best 
scientific  methods  to  take  into  media  mix.” 
account  local  variations  such  as  Fischer  emphasized  that  “the 
sales  by  brand,  competitive  decisions  are  still  made  by 
activity,  price  variations,  dis-  people.  The  agency  recommends; 
tribution,  etc.  We’re  only  limited  the  client  decides.  The  SNAP 
by  the  amount  of  detailed  mar-  mathematical  model  just  gives  us 
keting  intelligence  the  client  has  a  more  scientific  basis  for 
available.”  making  the  decisions.” 


TAKING  A  LONG  LOOK  at  the  Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Independent, 


Press-Telegram  market  has  become  a  regular  custom  for  Los  Angeles 
area's  advertising  and  marketing  executives.  Participants  in  the  41st 
"Marketour"  included  Bruce  Gilbert,  media  director,  Needham, 
Harper  &  Steers  (Continental),  left,  and  Ray  Kohler,  ad  manager, 
TWA.  center,  shown  at  McDonnell-Douglas  plant  with  Don  Nutter, 
right,  advertising  director  of  the  morning  and  evening  newspapers. 


"DAY  OF  CREATIVITY"  sponsored  by  newspapers  of  nine  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Bay  area  cities  in  pilot  test  of  Bureau  of  Advertising  project 
brings  beaming  smile  from  Wishard  Brown,  San  Rafael  (Calif.)  In¬ 
dependent-Journal  and  chairman,  center.  He's  flanked  by  William 
Anderson,  vicepresident,  Lennen  &  Newell,  Inc.,  left,  and  Hank 
Hance,  copy  director,  L&N. 


PILOT  SESSION  on  creativity  finds  John  F,  W.  Tyler,  advertising  and 
promotion  manager.  Crown  Zellerbach;  Hank  Hance,  copy  director, 
Lennen  t  Newell;  John  DeBonis  ,art  director,  Hoefer,  Dieterich  & 
Brown  and  Jack  h^iller,  manager  ,Geyer  Advertising  in  huddle  dis¬ 
cussing  Bureau  of  Advertising's  color  presentation. 


Ad  copy  transmitted 
on  telephone  network 

Exact  repioductions  of  adver¬ 
tising  copy  and  layout  have  been 
transmitted  by  telephone 
through  the  new  Transceiver 
network  facilities. 

The  material  was  sent  by 
phone  from  offices  of  the  Biddle 
Com))any,  advertising  agency 
based  in  Bloomington,  Ill.,  to 
headquarters  of  its  client  or¬ 
ganization,  Transceiver  Corpo¬ 
ration,  in  Dallas.  The  ad,  sched¬ 
uled  for  magazine  and  newspa¬ 
per  insertion,  was  approved  in 
.30  minutes. 

Actual  transmission  time  for 
layout  and  two  pages  of  copy 
was  18  minutes.  Cost  was  less 
than  $30.  Under  ordinary  ac¬ 
count  service  circumstances,  such 
approval  would  have  consumed 
a  day  and  a  half. 

Transceiver  Corporation  wdll 
complete  installation  of  Trans¬ 
ceiver  centers  on  a  nationwide 
liasis  this  fall. 


Taylor  named  Western 
manager  of  S*H  division 

Robert  N.  Taylor  of  the 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  ad¬ 
vertising  staff  in  Chicago  has 
been  promoted  to  Western  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Retail  Division. 

William  McKenna,  director  of 
the  general  advertising  depart¬ 
ment,  said  Taylor  will  succeed 
J.  Peter  Doyle,  who  recently 
transferred  to  the  Cleveland 
Presn. 

McKenna  also  announced  the 
appointment  of  J.  Gerald  Kealy, 
senior  sales  representative  for 
the  Branham  Company  since 
1966,  to  the  general  advertising 
sales  staff  in  Chicago. 

• 

Joins  Metro 

Charlie  Duke  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  a  representative  in  the 
Southeastern  states  for  Metro 
Associated  Services  in  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  the  retirement  of  Lawson 
Spence. 
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A  NEW  AMERICAN  SPEAKS 


In  the  six  years  since  I  left  England  to 
live  in  the  United  States,  I’ve  come  to 
accept  the.  fact  that  Americans  drink  cold 
beer  and  iced  tea,  and  play  baseball  in¬ 
stead  of  cricket. 

Nobody’s  perfect. 

Anti-Americans  can  wave  their  placards 
and  shout  all  they  like.  I’ll  take  this  coun¬ 
try  as  it  is,  with  all  its  faults. 

That  is  why  this  week  I  became  an 
American  citizen. 

With  several  others  Wednesday,  I  took 
the  oath  of  allegiance  in  a  little  ceremony 
that  has  become  routine  in  my  new  home 
town  (San  Diego,  Calif.)  and  almost  un¬ 
noticed  these  days  when  anti-Americanism 
is  all  the  rage. 

FOR  ALL  that’s  said  against  this  coun¬ 
try,  people  are  still  swarming  here  from 
other  parts  of  the  world  to  make  a  better 
life  for  themselves.  Some  300,(XX)  a  year 
are  welcomed  as  immigrants  and  given 
the  same  opportunities  as  everybody  else 
in  a  land  where  no  limit  is  put  on  achieve¬ 
ment. 

Every  year  more  than  100,000  of  them 
freely  choose  to  adopt  this  country  as 
their  own. 

They  do  so  because  they  believe  that 
to  be  truly  American  is  to  be  dedicated 
to  a  noble  and  worthy  ideal;  that  this 
nation,  whatever  its  mistakes,  whatever 
the  slurs  of  its  enemies,  is  basically  moti¬ 
vated  by  the  principles  on  which  it  was 
founded,  which  made  it  great  and  which 
its  sons  today  are  defending  to  the  death. 

OH,  I  confess  I’ve  had  my  anti-Amer¬ 
ican  moments.  Back  in  England  in  World 
War  II  we  said  Americans  were  "over¬ 
paid,  overfed,  oversexed  and  over  here." 

We  wanted  Americans  to  help  us  win 
the  war,  not  win  all  the  girls.  The  Royal 
Air  Force  had  the  "glamor  boys”  until  the 
Yankee  fliers  came  marching  into  the 
local  dance  halls  with  their  well-creased 
uniforms  and  well-filled  wallets. 

We  won  the  battle  of  Britain,  but  the 
Yankee  invasion  we  could  do  nothing 
about.  Can  you  blame  us  for  feeling 
upset? 

My  anti-Americanism  never  ran  truly 
deep,  however.  I  never  threw  anything  at 
a  U.S.  embassy  or  wrote  "Yankee  Go 
Home”  on  a  wall. 

ONE  AMERICAN  went  home  and  took 
my  sister  with  him,  as  his  wife.  Then  he 
sent  for  my  mother.  Next  he  began  brain¬ 
washing  me.  In  glowing  letters  and  on 
wordy  tapes  he  described  the  wonders  of 


By  Robert  Betts 
Copley  News  Service 

America  and  the  opportunities  I  was  miss¬ 
ing  by  not  being  there. 

He  made  me  feel  like  an  old  stick-in- 
the-mud,  but  I  knew  when  Americans 
boasted  about  their  country,  what  they 
said  had  to  be  taken  with  a  pinch  of  salt. 

When  my  mother  and  sister  joined  in 
to  say  how  right  he  was  I  decided  to  come 
and  see  for  myself.  My  wife  wanted  to 
come  too. 

SO  WE  arrived  with  our  five-year-old 
daughter  and  the  best  of  our  belongings. 
All  I  had  to  do  then  was  prove  to  Amer¬ 
ican  editors  that  an  Englishman  can  write 
English — and  I  became  a  working  part  of 
this  hard-working,  hard-playing,  lively, 
noisy,  brash,  soft,  sentimental,  forbidding¬ 
ly  modern,  quaintly  traditional,  friendly, 
complex  society. 

Six  years’  residence  does  not  make  me 
an  authority  on  the  United  States.  As  a 
journalist,  however.  I’ve  been  privileged 
to  travel  extensively  across  this  vast  land 
from  bustling  old  New  York  to  seductive 
old  San  Francisco  and  the  fair  Hawaiian 
Islands  beyond,  from  the  sunny  beaches 
of  southern  Florida  to  the  frozen  wastes 
of  northern  Alaska. 

I’VE  INTERVIEWED  senators  in  the 
Capitol,  gamblers  in  Las  Vegas  and  cow¬ 
boys  around  the  campfire.  Tycoons  have 
received  me  in  their  skyscraper  offices. 
Scientists  have  shown  me  over  their 
laboratories.  I’ve  talked  to  farmers  and 
fishermen,  policemen  on  patrol,  demon¬ 
strators  on  the  march  and  students  on 
the  campus. 

Americans  with  their  tremendous  drive 
and  capacity  for  getting  things  done  have 
left  the  rest  of  the  world  breathless.  The 
sheer  scale  of  American  activity,  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  U.S.  might  in  far  corners  of  the 
world,  tends  to  distort  the  foreigner’s 
view  of  Americans  as  people.  Anti-Amer¬ 
ican  propagandists  have  lost  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  nurture  the  view  of  the  United 
States  as  a  nation  of  selfish,  dollar-seeking 
exploiters  with  about  as  much  heart  as  the 
industrial  and  military  colossus  they  have 
created. 

BUT  TO  meet  Americans  as  people 
rather  than  as  components  of  a  big  power 
is  to  know  that  the  United  States  is  not 
any  "this  thing”  or  "that  thing,”  but  a 
great  mixture  of  different  things. 

Americans  are  as  varied  as  their  land — 
and  this  is  a  land  where  nature  glories  in 
variety.  One  can  journey  through  gentle 
green  meadows  reminiscent  of  the  Eng¬ 


lish  countryside,  cross  Arabian-type  desert 
and  meet  date  growers  living  on  some 
palm-fringed  oasis,  and  a  short  while  later 
be  dining  in  a  Swiss-style  chalet  high 
amid  snowcapped  mountains.  He  may  see 
people  working  in  vineyards  and  citrus 
groves  which  have  all  the  flavor  of  Italy 
and  later  come  across  a  cluster  of  log 
cabins  deep  in  a  forest  occupied  by  hefty- 
blond-haired  sons  of  Scandinavia. 

'The  loud  American  tourist  is  a  favorite 
of  European  cartoonists. 

I  HAVE  A  more  vivid  picture  of  the 
gentle  old  lady  sitting  in  her  straight- 
backed  chair  in  a  New  England  setting  of 
chintz  and  lace  and  telling  me  proudly  of 
her  ancestors  who  came  over  on  the  May¬ 
flower;  of  the  Mormon  shopkeeper  who 
showed  me  around  sober  Salt  Lake  City; 
the  lonely  Alaska  homesteader  who 
cooked  a  meal  for  me  on  his  old  iron 
stove;  the  rugged  sheep  farmer  who’d 
never  been  beyond  his  beloved  moun¬ 
tains  of  Montana  and  to  whom  even  Cali¬ 
fornians  were  "them  foreigners.” 

Sturdy  locomotive  men  have  let  me 
ride  on  the  footplate  to  share  the  romance 
of  a  dying  age  as  the  express  wound  its 
way  through  majestic  mountain  and  for¬ 
est.  Gray-haired,  fatherly  Greyhound  bus 
drivers  have  pointed  out  the  old  impos¬ 
sible  trails  of  the  pioneers  and,  at  coffee- 
lialts  across  country,  have  told  me  about 
their  own  jobs  and  the  interesting  travel¬ 
ers  they  have  met. 

I’VE  FLOWN  with  U.S.  Air  Force 
pilots  and  veteran  bush  pilots,  stood 
breathless  on  the  bridge  of  an  aircraft 
carrier  beneath  the  fluttering  Stars  and 
Stripes  as  the  jets  came  screaming  in,  and 
stood  in  awed  silence  at  the  rim  of  the 
Grand  Canyon. 

More  sparing  with  words  than  tough- 
talking  movie-cowboys,  and  tougher,  are 
the  real  American  cattlemen.  An  Amer¬ 
ican  can  mean  a  blustering  politician  or 
a  burly  sheriff.  It  can  also  mean  a  humble 
priest,  a  dedicated  doctor  or  an  unsung 
missionary  working  somewhere  without 
fuss  to  relieve  sickness  and  suffering. 
There  are  also  quiet  naturalists  and  taci¬ 
turn  forest  rangers  who  welcome  visitors 
to  Yellowstone,  Glacier  and  other  nature 
reserves  to  behold  wonder  beyond  words. 

BEHIND  THE  pushing  commercial¬ 
ism,  the  big  advertising,  big  conventions, 
big  parades,  lapel  badges,  swinging  ba¬ 
tons  and  show  biz  ballyhoo  are  millions 
of  ordinary  Americans  doing  routine 
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jobs,  their  wives  running  a  home  eco¬ 
nomically,  raising  the  ki^  to  be  decent 
citizens  and  making  sacrifices  to  put  them 
through  college. 

There  are  good  guys  and  bad  guys,  rich 
men  and  poor  men,  some  who  burn  flags 
and  draft  cards,  others  who  reveal  an 
intense  patriotism  and  devotion  to  family, 
a  deep  sense  of  responsibility,  a  touching 
generosity  and  desire  to  do  good,  even  at 
great  cost  to  themselves. 

Only  a  nut  could  be  "anti”  the  whole 
lot. 

AS  FOR  THE  angry  young  academics 
babbling  through  their  beards  about 
"freedom”  and  "rights”  and  what’s  wrong 
with  America,  what  do  they  know? 

What  can  they  teach  the  millions  who 
have  come  here  from  other  lands  after 
learning  from  life  the  one  lesson  that  no 
amount  of  intelleaualizing  can  impart — 
that  freedom  is  something  you  know  best 
about  when  you  haven’t  got  it? 

The  immigrants  know  that  this  nation 
has  done  more  than  any  other  to  maintain 
and  defend  freedom.  All  the  scoffing  and 
sneering  of  its  enemies  cannot  hide  the 
fact  that  no  power  in  history  possessed  of 
such  overwhelming  strength  has  been 
less  imperialistic,  or  made  such  generous 
use  of  its  own  resources  for  the  general 
betterment  of  mankind. 

IT  HAS  NEVER  tried,  nor  ever 
wanted,  to  take  a  square  inch  of  other 
people’s  territory.  To  uphold  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  live  and  let  live,  with  fairness  and 
justice  to  all,  has  been  its  constant  concern. 


If  in  the  conduct  of  its  foreign  policy 
it  has  sometimes  been  blunt — even  clumsy 
and  naive  in  the  opinion  of  some  of  its 
old  world  friends — at  least  it  has  been 
honest.  In  its  dealings  with  other  nations 
it  has  said  plainly  where  it  stands  and 
what  it  stands  for,  without  chauvinism  or 
bombast,  preferring  straightforward  talk 
to  devious  diplomacy. 

In  addition  to  pouring  out  its  wealth 
to  help  less-advanced  peoples,  it  has  of¬ 
fered  itself  as  a  shield  for  the  defense  of 
the  oppressed. 

HAVING  GIVEN  its  own  blood  in  the 
defense  of  freedom,  it  has  rescued  whole 
continents  from  insolvency  and  put  them 
back  on  their  feet  after  devastating  wars. 

Today  many  of  those  who  have  this 
country  largely  to  thank  for  their  free¬ 
dom  and  prosperity  decry  it  for  making 
similar  sacrifices  in  the  vicious  Vietnam 
war. 

Added  to  this  irony  is  the  sad  fact  that 
many  Americans  themselves  apparently 
have  swallowed  some  of  the  poison  of 
anti-American  propaganda.  At  least,  this 
nation  seems  to  have  been  driven  into  an 
agony  of  doubt,  self-criticism  and  self¬ 
recrimination. 

"Don’t  become  an  American  out  of 
gratitude,”  counseled  my  American  broth¬ 
er-in-law,  when  the  subject  of  naturaliza¬ 
tion  first  cropped  up.  "When  you  feel  in 
your  heart  that  you  want  to  be  one — that 
is  the  right  time.” 

I  THINK  I  truly  understood  what  he 
meant  when  I  found  myself  bristling  at 


anti-American  outrages  and  insults  such 
as  defilement  of  the  American  flag.  It  hurt 
me  in  the  same  way  as  if  I’d  seen  my  own 
wife,  whom  I  know  to  be  a  good  and 
loyal  mother,  slapped  in  the  face  and 
called  a  street-walking  slut. 

I  knew  then  that  I  was  ready  for  citi¬ 
zenship. 

Let  no  American,  true  patriot  or  draft 
card  burner,  think  such  a  decision  is  taken 
lightly. 

A  BRIDE  CAN  weep  at  her  own  wed¬ 
ding.  The  tears  are  neither  of  joy  nor  sor¬ 
row.  They  are  the  outward  sign  of  a  tug 
at  the  heartstrings  that  comes  with  the 
realization  that  the  vow  to  spend  the  rest 
of  her  life  with  the  man  she  loves  means 
the  final  break  with  the  family  that  gave 
her  birth. 

I  did  not  shed  any  tears  at  my  natural¬ 
ization,  but  the  emotional  impact  was 
somewhat  the  same. 

I  SHALL  ALWAYS  have  a  sentimental 
attachment  to  the  land  which  gave  me 
birth.  It  is  still  a  country  where  a  high 
price  is  put  on  individual  freedom.  I  trust 
it  will  always  be  so,  despite  recent  socialist 
inroads. 

I’ve  been  speaking  Queen’s  English  too 
long  to  change  my  accent.  Cold  beer  still 
chills  my  stomach.  Baseball  still  fails  to 
thrill  me  as  it  thrills  the  native-born 
American.  And  I  shall  never  take  to  iced 
tea. 

But  I’m  happy  and  proud  to  be  a  citizen 
of  this  fair  land. 
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Thomson  buys 
paper  in  N.  H. 

Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

Thomson  New  spapers  Inc.,  has 
puiThased  the  Herald  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  publisher  of  the  Ports¬ 
mouth  Herald,  it  was  announced 
Oct.  10  by  William  E.  Colwell, 
president  of  the  Herald. 

The  Herald  was  founded  in 
189fi  by  the  late  F.  W.  Hartford. 

The  Herald  continued  in  the 
Hartford  family  until  the  death 
of  the  founder’s  son,  J.  D.  Hart¬ 
ford,  in  1963,  when  it  was 
acquired  by  executives  of  the 
newspaper. 

St.  Clair  McCabe,  executive 
vicepresident  of  the  Thomson 
newspapers,  said  Portsmouth’s 
only  daily  would  continue  its 
role  in  public  service  and  that 
present  personnel  will  l)e  re¬ 
tained  except  for  some  execu¬ 
tives  who  are  retiring. 

Richard  Blalock  is  retiring  as 
editor,  and  Raymond  A.  Brigh¬ 
ton,  managing  editor,  will  move 
into  the  position  of  senior  edi¬ 
torial  department  executive. 

*  * 

The  Oakdale  (Calif.)  Leader 
has  announced  the  purchase  of 
the  Escalon  Times  from  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Perr>’  Stickles. 

Stanley  Cook,  Leader  man¬ 
ager  will  assume  the  duties  of 
editor-manager  of  the  Times 
which  will  be  published  on  a  dual 
basis  as  the  Times,  a  paid  cir¬ 
culation  paper,  and  the  Escalon 
Advertiser  as  an  advertising 
medium. 

Cook  is  co-owner  of  the  Oak¬ 
dale  Leader  with  his  father, 
Stanley  Wakefield,  and  Mrs. 
Thelma  Cortelyou. 

«  *  « 

Kknansville,  N.  C. 

Sale  of  the  Duplin  Times- 
Proqress  Sentinel  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  Mrs.  Ruth  Grady, 
publisher  of  the  newspaper  for 
the  past  10  years,  and  Ike  F. 
Riddick,  who  became  publisher 
of  the  paper  with  the  change  of 


THE  ELECTION'S  IN  THE  BAG — An  example  of  "silent  salesman" 
promotion  for  the  New  York  Times  is  provided  by  this  plastic  carry- 
all  with  handle  made  by  Rex  Packaging  of  Carteret,  N.J. 


ownership.  Associated  with  Rid¬ 
dick  in  the  purchase  of  the 
county  seat  weekly  are  David  J. 
Whichard  and  John  S.  Which- 
ard,  publishers  of  the  Greenville 
(N.  C.)  Daily  Reflector. 

The  Puplin  Times  was  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  late  J.  R.  “Bob” 
Grady  in  1933.  He  operated  the 
paper  until  his  death  in  1958,  at 
which  time  his  widow  became 
editor  and  publisher.  In  1963, 
Mrs.  Grady  merged  the  Times 
and  the  Progress  Sentinel,  a 
weekly  published  in  nearby  Rose 
Hill,  and  changed  the  paper  to 
offset. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Fort  Payne,  Ala. 

Ben  R.  Smith,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Fort  Payne  Times- 
Joumal,  a  weekly,  heads  a  group 
that  has  purchased  the  Sea 
Coast  Echo  of  Bay  St.  Louis, 
Miss,  from  Powell  Glass  Jr., 
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owner  and  editor.  Smith  is  the 
president  and  principal  stock¬ 
holder,  and  J.  I).  Lancaster  of 
Gadsden,  secretary-treasurer,  of 
the  new  corporation. 

• 

Dean  Wilder  retires 
from  Cleveland  Press 

Cleveland 
Two  longtime  editorial  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  Cleveland  Press 
are  retiring.  They  are:  Dean 
Wilder,  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  who  has  been  with  the  Press 
for  23  years,  and  Ralph  Shurt- 
leff,  private  secretary  to  Editor 
Thomas  Boardman  and  to  two 
editors  before  him,  who  has  been 
on  the  paper  since  1927. 

The  Press  appointed  Robert 
F.  Sullivan  as  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor-news.  He  had  been 
news  editor  in  charge  of  copy 
editors.  Two  new  assistant  news 
editors  will  be  Dan  Sabol  and 
Jules  L.  Wagman.  Sabol  has 
been  editor  of  the  Press  Home 
Magazine.  Wagman  has  been  on 
the  news  desk. 

• 

‘Slriiigers’  dropped 

New  London,  Conn. 
The  Day  has  streamlined  town 
coverage  by  ending  the  system 
i  of  having  correspondents  in 
Southeastern  Connecticut  com¬ 
munities.  A  change  in  the  uni¬ 
versal  desk  and  rewrite  makes 
it  possible  to  process  all  news 
at  the  main  office.  The  suburban 
editor,  Raymond  K.  Bordner,  has 
a  staff  of  four  reporters  in  the 
main  office  and  several  district 
reporters. 


Suburb  weeklies 
offer  tandem  ad 
rate  for  region 

Clarks  Summit,  Pa. 

The  Abington  Journal,  a 
weekly  newspaper  in  the  Scran¬ 
ton  suburbs,  and  the  Dallas  Post, 
a  weekly  in  the  Wilkes-Barre 
suburbs,  are  being  offered  to 
advertisers  in  tandem  now  that 
they  are  both  owned  by  Henry 
H.  Null  4th. 

Null,  a  former  New  Rochelle 
(N.  Y.)  Standard-Star  reporter 
who  bought  the  Abington  Jour¬ 
nal  from  his  father  two  years 
ago,  said  he  will  print  both  of 
the  weeklies  in  his  new  offset 
plant  here.  The  combination  offer 
for  advertising,  he  explained,  is 
designed  to  bridge  the  gap  be¬ 
tween  the  separate  markets  of 
Scranton  and  Wilkes-Barre,  as 
radio  and  television  have  already 
done. 

A  common  problem  eU' 
countered  by  the  small  paper  in 
the  two-county  area,  he  said,  is 
the  regional  advertiser’s  reluct¬ 
ance  to  spend  time  to  deal  with 
20  or  more  papers,  each  with  a 
different  rate  card  and  salesman, 

Mrs.  Howard  Z.  Risley  sold 
the  Dallas  Post  to  a  new  corpo¬ 
ration,  Northeastern  News¬ 
papers  Inc.,  of  which  Null  is 
president.  Mrs.  Risley  remains 
as  a  consultant  and  John  L. 
Allen,  formerly  managing  editor 
of  the  Abington  Journal,  has 
been  named  general  manager  of 
the  two  papers.  Kay  Coletta  is 
now  managing  editor  of  the 
Journal. 

In  the  past  two  years  Null  has 
transformed  the  Journal  from  a 
typical  country  weekly  into  a 
“swinging”  suburban  news¬ 
paper.  He  won  a  Golden  Quill 
award  for  an  editorial  on  the 
murder  of  the  Rev.  Martin 
Luther  King  Jr. 

Mrs.  T.  M.  B.  Hicks,  longtime 
editor  of  the  Dallas  Post,  re¬ 
ceived  a  Golden  Quill  award  in 
1963  for  her  editorial  on  the 
assassination  of  President  John 
F.  Kennedy, 


Findlay  and  Murdoch 
buy  Yukon’s  daily 

Whitehorse,  Y.  T 
The  Daily  News,  the  Yukon’s 
only  daily  newspaper,  has  been 
sold  to  Alastair  Findlay,  who  is 
a  draftsman,  and  Jim  Murdoch, 
The  News  was  started  as  a 
shopper’s  handout  in  1960  by 
Ken  Shortt  and  became  a  daily 
in  1966.  Don  Sawatsky  has  been 
named  editor. 

Whitehorse,  capital  of  the 
Yukon,  also  is  served  by  the 
twice-a-week  Star. 
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Add  a  company  to  a  city  and  you  also  add  jobs,  you  add  tax  money, 
you  add  business,  you  add  clout. 

And  cities  with  clout  don't  grow  just  one  step  at  a  time.  They  grow  by 
the  13th-century  Fibonacci  theory  -  two  factors  combine  to  yield  the 
next.  And  the  next.  That's  what  is  happening  in  the  Total  Cleveland 
Market  right  now. 

A  new  downtown  university.  New  bank  buildings.  New  companies. 
New  people  with  new  jobs.  New  apartments.  New  homes.  New  shop¬ 
ping  centers.  New  clusters  of  buying  power. 

A  growth  pattern  Ohio's  largest  daily  and  largest  Sunday  newspaper 
helped  start.  A  growth  pattern  The  Plain  Dealer  starts  for  advertisers. 
A  growth  pattern  that  has  balanced  our  penetration  throughout  the 
rich  16-county  Total  Cleveland  Market. 

The  kind  of  balance  The  Plain  Dealer  will  bring  to  your  media  plan. 

The  PLAIN  DEALER  is  THE  STARTER. 


To  Start  Plain  Dealer  action  tomorrow,  contact  our  National  Representatives  today  Cresmer.  Woodward.  0  Mara  &  Ormsbee.  Inc  and  learn  what  we  can  do  for 


you  m  the  nation  ■.  Btn  larges!  state. 


SEC  disclosure  guideline 


poses  circulation  question 


The  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  seems  to  l>e  saying 
that  an  exclusive  interview  with 
a  business  man  about  important 
corporate  matters  is  all  right  if 
published  in  a  large  paper  but 
is  not  all  right  if  published  in  a 
small  one. 

This  important  difference 
emerged  from  an  exchange  of 
letters  lietween  SEC  Commis¬ 
sioner  Manuel  F.  Cohen  and 
Joseph  M.  Guilfoyle,  managing 
editor  of  the  Dow  Jones  News 
Ser\nce. 

The  Cohen  letter,  published  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  October 
9,  stated  it  would  be  precise  and 
within  the  meaning  of  SEC  Rule 
lOb-5  for  a  business  official  to 
disclose  important  corporate 
facts  in  an  inter\dew  with  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal,  Barron’s  or  the  National 
Observer,  all  Dow  Jones  publi¬ 
cations,  or  any  other  organ  of 
wide  circulation. 

Cohen  could  not  be  reached 
to  discuss  the  letter,  but  Philip 
A.  Loomis  Jr.,  general  counsel 
of  the  SEC,  agreed  that  the 
interpretation  left  “a  grey  area” 
of  inequality  in  the  press. 

Since  a  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
ruled  that  Texas  Gulf  Sulphur 
Co.  officials  were  guilty  of  vio¬ 
lating  securities  rulings  for  al¬ 
legedly  trading  in  company 
stocks  on  the  basis  of  inside 
information,  business  leaders 
have  been  confused  and  divided 
over  whether  or  not  to  tell 
reporters  anything. 

The  Cohen  letter  was  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  clarify  the  situation.  It 
said  that  “so  long  as  it  is  under¬ 
stood  that  the  newspaper  or 
other  news  media  to  which  the 
interview  was  given  had  a  suffi¬ 
cient  circulation  so  that  we 
could  reasonably  say  the  publica- 
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tion  had  been  achieved,”  it  would 
Ire  all  right  to  grant  an  exclusive 
interview.  Cohen  added: 

“To  use  one  illustration,  an 
exclusive  interview  with  a  small 
local  paper  of  limited  circula¬ 
tion  would  probably  not  be  suffi¬ 
cient  ‘publication’  under  Rule 
lOb-5  to  assure  insiders  that 
they  could  trade  without  vio¬ 
lating  that  rule. 

“The  initial  reaction  of  some 
who  have  been  critical  (of  the 
Texas  Gulf  decision)  seems  to 
me  to  have  been  based  upon  a 
misunderstanding  of  what  the 
courts  said.  There  was  no  dis¬ 
agreement  regarding  the  basic 
rule  that  insiders  could  not, 
without  public  disclosure,  trade 
on  the  basis  of  material  inside 
information.” 

The  letter  added  that  the  area 
of  argument  was  over  “whether 
the  mere  announcement  at  a 
press  conference  was  sufficient 
(public  notice)  to  permit  in¬ 
siders  to  trade.”  Then  came  the 
preference  of  large  newspapers 
over  small  ones. 

Loomis  was  tested  with  this 
hypothetical  case:  Suppose  a  re¬ 
porter  for  a  Texas  newspaper, 
with  circulation  of  39,000,  w'ere 
to  discover  that  an  oil  company 
was  about  to  bring  in  a  major 
new  oil  and  gas  field.  Would  pub¬ 
lication  in  that  paper  l)e  suffi¬ 
cient  notice  to  clear  insiders  for 
trading  in  stock? 

Loomis  was  inclined  to  feel 
that  39,000  circulation  was  not 
enough.  But  taking  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  fact  that  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  would  be  privi¬ 
leged  to  pick  up  the  story  and 
make  it  available  throughout 
the  country,  he  felt  the  small 
newspapers  might  just  possibly 
be  acceptable. 

.\nyhow,  there  was  a  differ¬ 
ence  l)etween  large  papers  and 
small  ones,  and  business  men 
who  read  the  Cohen  letter  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  could  hardly 
help  noting  the  fact. 


Q  Put  your 

money  where 
l‘\the  profits  are. 

NEWS-JOURNAL  PAPERS  I 

deliver  Delaware. 

Prime  market.  All  of  Dela¬ 
ware.  where  $10,476*  is 
averaReincome  'household.' 
Predominant  medium. 

These  papers  reach,  satu¬ 
rate  of  New  Castle 
County.  78%  of  Delaware,  t 
SINGLE'RATC  PLAN. 

Same  tow  rate  alt  advertisers 
News-Journal  Papers  sell  your 
product  profitably  here. 

NEWS -JOURNAL  PAPERS 

Wilmington,  Delaware 
or  Story  &  Kelly-Smith. 


PUSHING  THE  BUTTON  to  start  the  new  No.  1  press  and  checking 
the  first  copies  of  the  Seattle  Times  off  the  newspaper's  new  nine- 
unit  Goss  press  are  from  left,  William  Hunter,  pressroom  foreman; 
Ray  Cavanagh,  production  manager,  and  H.  H.  Cahill,  vicepresident 
and  general  manager. 


Press  improvement 
pro^am  continued 

Seattle 

A  new  Goss  nine-unit  press, 
purchased  by  the  Seattle  Times, 
is  now  in  full-quota  production, 
according  to  H.  H.  Cahill,  vice- 
president  and  general  manager 
of  the  newspaper. 

The  press,  part  of  a  $6  million 
expansion  program  Ijegun  April 
1,  1967,  is  housed  in  the  Times’ 
new  four-story  pressroom. 

Other  press  improvements  are 
underway.  Cahill  said  with  the 
new  Press  No.  1  now  operating, 
Press  No.  5  has  been  shut  down 
to  add  a  new  folder  and  addi¬ 
tional  unit. 

“When  this  job  is  completed,” 
Cahill  said,  “Press  No.  5  will  Ix^ 
identical  to  the  new  press.  Each 
will  be  capable  of  printing  and 
folding  144-page  newspapers.” 

Cahill  said  the  Times  plans  to 
begin  moving  the  remaining 
press  units  from  the  old  press¬ 
room  into  the  new'  plant  addi¬ 
tion  beginning  about  November 
1.  All  presses  will  consist  of 
nine  units  and  new  144-page 
Imperial  3-2  Goss  Folders.  Final 
improvements  are  expected  to 
be  completed  by  late  1969. 

• 

Hiiiitley-Brinliley 
Report  on  Saturday 

“The  Huntley-Brinkley  Re¬ 
port”  will  become  a  six-day-a- 
week  news  progi'ain  beginning 
Saturday,  January  4. 

The  expanded  program  will 
be  telecast  Monday  through 
Saturday  in  color  on  the  NBC 
Television  Network. 

David  Brinkley  will  divide  his 
time  betw'een  New  York  and 
Washington,  joining  Chet  Hunt- 
ley  frequently  in  NBC’s  New 
York  studios.  The  program  will 
continue  to  originate  in  the  two 
cities. 

The  Saturday  night  presenta¬ 
tion  of  “The  Huntley-Brinkley 
Report”  will  replace  “The  Frank 
McGee  Saturday  Report.” 


NYU  has  pro’s 
teaching  classes 
in  journalism 

The  New  York  University  de¬ 
partment  of  journalism  boasts 
that  its  151  students  have  the 
opportunity  of  lyenefiting  di¬ 
rectly  this  year  from  a  record 
numl)er  of  professionals  the  de¬ 
partment  has  retained  as  part- 
time  instructors. 

Among  them  is  Clive  Barnes, 
drama  and  dance  critic  of  the 
New  York  Times,  who  is  teach¬ 
ing  a  course  in  critical  writing. 

Professor  M.  L.  Stein,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  journalism  depart¬ 
ment,  said  he  thought  the 
acquisition  of  Barnes  as  an  in¬ 
structor  “adds  distinction  to  the 
department  and  to  the  college 
and  graduate  university.” 

Among  others  listed  as  in¬ 
structors  are  David  Finn,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Ruder  &  Finn,  the  public 
relations  firm,  and  Emanuel 
Raices,  vicepresident  of  the  same 
firm,  who  will  each  teach  a 
cours(‘  in  public  relations. 

Also  teaching  are  Frederick 
Tree.sh,  of  the  United  Press  In¬ 
ternational  news  desk;  Edw'ard 
Ranzel,  w'ho  covers  the  Federal 
Courts  in  New'  York  for  the 
New  York  Times;  Rol)ert  Good¬ 
man,  executive  vicepresident  of 
Focus,  a  magazine  interested  in 
tv  and  visual  education;  Ken 
Brief,  of  Newsdajf;  William 
Dowling,  Prentice-Hall,  business 
news  editor;  Albert  Aumuller, 
of  the  World  Almanac  staff  who 
teaches  a  course  on  photography, 
and  Lee  Hanna,  WCBS-tv  news. 

Professor  Stein  said  that  Finn 
and  Raices  were  conducting 
some  of  their  class  work  with 
actual  public  relations  projects 
in  the  board  room  of  Ruder  & 
Finn,  and  that  Hanna  was  doing 
some  of  his  w'ork  in  the  news 
studios  of  WCBS-tv. 
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Daily  News  Record  and  FHome  Furnishings  Daily  also  are  available  for  syn¬ 
dication.  For  information  contact:  Fairchild  Publications,  Inc.  7  East  12th 
Street.  New  York,  N.Y.  10003  or  call  (212)  AL  5-5252.  Joseph  P.  Hanley 
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Historic  marker 
notes  early  paper 


Gamble  taken 
by  small  daily 
to  defray  costs 

Willows,  Calif. 

Publishers  of  the  WilloU's 
Daily  Journal  report  they  are 
^rambling  that  a  “bigger,  better, 
fatter,  finer”  newspaper  will 
generate  enough  additional  ad¬ 
vertising  and  circulation  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  increased  costs. 

While  admitting  the  general 
newspaper  practice  calls  for 
adding  pages  and  features  only 
as  increased  advertising  war¬ 
rants,  Edwin  F.  Davis,  editor 
and  publisher,  and  Edwin  B. 
Brown,  associate  publisher  and 
general  manager,  have  decided 
against  a  waiting  game. 

Without  such  increased  reve¬ 
nue  on  hand  they  have  raised 
the  minimum  of  the  offset,  five- 
day  a  week  paper  from  six  to 
eight  pages.  They  also  have 
added  27  new  features. 

.Among  the  local  ones  are  a 
daily  photo-human  interest  fea¬ 
ture,  a  column  on  activities  and 
new  Iwoks  at  the  public  librarj' 
and  a  Willows  of  Yesterdays 
report  from  the  S>l-year-old 
paper’s  files. 

Results  include  an  editorial 
page,  a  separate  feature  page 


and  a  comic  page.  An  inside 
page  now  carries  local  and  wire 
news  plus  spillover  from  page 
one,  formerly  published  on  edi¬ 
torial. 

“We’re  willing  to  gamble  that 
a  bigger  newspaper,  loaded  with 
features,  will  pay  off  in  adver¬ 
tising  and  circulation  revenues 
that  more  than  justify  the  cost,” 
said  Davis. 

• 

Herald-Traveler 
Opens  D.C.  Bureau 

Boston 

The  Herald-Trawler  corpoia- 
tion  has  announced  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  Washington  news  bu¬ 
reau  that  will  service  both  the 
newspaper  and  WHDH  radio 
and  television. 

Harold  E.  Clancy,  president 
of  the  corporation,  said  the  bu¬ 
reau  will  be  headed  by  Milton 
R.  Benjamin  who  for  the  past 
two  years  has  l)een  a  news  editor 
in  the  Washington  Bureau  of 
United  Press  International.  The 
staff  will  include  Miss  Theresa 
McMasters,  an  experienced 
Washington  coirespondent,  and 
other  personnel  to  Ive  named 
later.  'The  corporation  will  also 
continue  an  arrangement  with 
Leslie  Carpenter  whose  news 
bureau  represented  the  Herald 
Traveler  in  Washington  for 
seven  years. 


New  offset  paper 
in  black  after 
only  18  months 

Morristown,  Tenn. 

Instead  of  showing  anticipated 
losses,  the  newly-established 
Citizen  Tribune  here  broke  into 
black  figures  on  a  consistent 
monthly  basis  after  18  months  of 
publication. 

R.  Jack  Fishman,  publisher  of 
the  paper  that  has  achieved  a 
circulation  in  excess  of  10,000 
on  weekdays  and  Sunday,  hailed 
the  achievement  with  the  re¬ 
lease  of  an  .ABC  audit  report  on 
the  paper’s  second  anniversary. 

“We  had  anticipated  a  loss 
during  the  first  five  years  of 
operation,”  he  said.  The  Citizen 
Tribune  is  printed  on  an  offset 
press  while  its  100-year-old  com¬ 
petitor,  the  Gazette  &  Mail,  is 
published  by  letterpress. 

• 

Creekmore  denies 
Chronicle  for  sale 

Houston 

Repoits  that  the  Houston 
Chronicle  was  for  sale  were 
spiked  in  a  statement  by  J.  H. 
Creekmore,  president  of  the 
Houston  Endowment  Inc.  which 
owns  the  newspaper. 

Creekmore  said:  “The  Hous¬ 
ton  Chronicle  is  not  for  sale 
now  nor  will  it  be  at  any  time 
in  the  foreseeable  future.  I  am 
aware  of  the  many  rumors 
circulating  in  regard  to  the  sale 
of  this  newspaper,  .so  I  hope 
that  this  public  denial  will  stop 
such  rumors  once  and  for  all.” 

irowen’.s  Wear  Doily  had 
published  a  rumor  that  Presi¬ 
dent  Johnson  might  buy  the 
Chronicle  and  appoint  his 
daughter,  Lynda  Bird  Robb,  as 
editor.  A  similar  report  ap¬ 
peared  later  in  Parade  mag¬ 
azine’s  question  box  feature 
which  noted  that  the  Chronicle 
“can  l)e  had”  but  it  was  un¬ 
likely  that  LBJ  would  buy  it 
for  his  daughter. 

• 

Cancer  articles  cited 

SYRAUrSE,  N.  Y. 

Winners  in  the  1967-1968  com¬ 
petition  conducted  by  the  New 
York  State  Division,  .American 
Cancer  Society,  have  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  Charles  H.  Dick, 
chairman  of  the  Division's  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee. 

They  include:  single  story, 
Utica  Observer-Dittyatch ;  series, 
Buffalo  Courier-Express;  edi¬ 
torial,  J.  Leonard  Gorman, 
Syrac^ise  Post-Standard;  car¬ 
toon,  Bruce  Shanks,  Buffalo 
Evening  News. 


Cincinnati 

Newspaper  publishing  in  Ohio, 
175  years  old  this  year,  was 
honored  October  10  with  presen¬ 
tation  to  this  city  of  a  plaque 
commemorating  the  founding  of 
the  first  newspaper  in  Ohio  and 
the  Northwest  Territory  in  1793. 

The  plaque,  provided  by  the 
Ohio  Newspaper  Association, 
was  presented  to  Mayor  Eugene 
P.  Ruehlman  as  an  historic  site 
designation  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 
It  recognizes  and  honors  the 
Centinel  of  the  Northwestern 
Territory  and  William  Maxwell 
as  the  first  newspaper  and  first 
printer-publisher-editor  to  serve 
the  public  in  the  six-state  area 
then  known  as  the  Northwest 
Territory. 

The  newsi)aper  serv'ed  only  the 
few  hundred  citizens  of  Cincin¬ 
nati  residing  along  the  Ohio 
River  then,  but  175  years  of 
growth  and  development  have 
mush  l  oomed  into  2,380  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers  with  nearly 
21  million  total  circulation  now- 
serving  the  over  38  million 
readers  in  the  states  of  Ohio, 
.Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wis¬ 
consin,  and  Minnesota. 

The  plaque  presentation  was 
a  feature  of  a  luncheon  program 
sjionsored  by  the  National 
Newspaper  .Association,  the 
Cincinnati  Enipiirer,  Cincinnati 
Post  and  Timxs-Star,  Rotary 
Club  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati 
chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi, 
and  the  Ohio  Newspaper  Asso¬ 
ciation,  during  National  News- 
jiaper  Week. 


Costs  run  faster 
than  income  gains 

Wichita,  Kans. 

Why  has  it  lieen  necessary  to 
increase  circulation  prices  and 
advertising  rates  for  the  Wichita 
Eayle  and  Beaconl 

Publisher  John  H.  Colburn 
gave  the  reason  in  a  note  to  em¬ 
ployes:  “During  1967,  our  oper¬ 
ating  costs  rose  three  times 
faster  than  revenue  increases.” 

The  TV  Week  supplement  was 
added  when  the  rate  for  the 
Sunday  Eagle-Beacon  went  up 
from  20c  to  25c.  The  subscrip¬ 
tion  price  for  the  morning  Eagle 
was  boosted  from  30c  to  35c  a 
week  for  home  delivery,  but  the 
Beacon  daily  rate  remained  un¬ 
changed.  This  was  the  first  gen¬ 
eral  circulation  price  change  in 
five  years. 

Colburn  also  announced  that 
ad  rates  were  being  adjusted 
upward  “to  help  meet  the  higher 
costs  of  operation.” 


Oiilja 

“lUTCBBir 

is  a 

“MTCHBIB” 

We  re  proud  of  our  name. 

Just  like  we're  proud  of  our  product. 

We  spell  it  "MATCHBOX"®. 

With  caps.  And  quotation  marks.  And  a 
highly-prized®.  You  see,  we're  sticklers  for  details. 
Whether  it's  putting  a  teeny-tiny 
doorhandle  on  our  model  Rolls-Royce. 

Or  putting  the  quotes  around  our  name. 
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More  happy  hours 

start  with  the  Bulletin 
than  with  any  other 

paper  in  Philadelphia 

Because  more  Bulletin  readers  serve  bourbon,  Scotch, 

Canadian  and  blended  whiskey,  gin,  vodka,  beer,  ale  and 
premixed  cocktails  than  readers  of  any  other  Philadelphia 
daily. 

Who  says  so? 

Simmons.  Their  factual  192 -page  study,  Philadelphia 
Market /Newspaper  Profile,  says  this  and  a  lot  of  other 
interesting  things  about  newspaper  readers  in  the  Greater 
Philadelphia  Market. 

Ask  us  for  a  copy. 

And  whatever  your  product  or  service,  remember  the 
Bulletin  gives  you  nearly  a  million  more  circulation  every 
7  days  in  Greater  Philadelphia  than  any  other  newspaper. 


Talk  to  the  Bulletin:  In  Philadelphia  nearly  e\’en  hod\'  reads  the  Bulletin. 

Wf  ire  to  IVm.  F.  C«rr,  national  advertising  manager  of  The  PhiJadeiphia  Bulletin,  nr  you#  nearest  Million  Market  Newspaper  office  in 
New  York.  Chicago,  Detroitf  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles.  The  Leonard  Company  in  Miami:  American  Publishers'  Representatives  in  Toronto. 


Educators  begin  study 
of  minority  relations 


Ames,  Iowa 

What  can  journalism  educa¬ 
tors  do  to  help  solve  the  several 
problems  that  plapue  the  press 
in  its  relations  with  minority 
groups? 

Expressing  a  “sense  of 
urgency,”  James  W.  Schwartz, 
president  of  the  Association  for 
Education  in  Journalism,  has 
asked  15  journalism  teachers 
and  researchers  to  dig  into  the 
([uestion  and  come  up  with  sug¬ 
gestions  for  specific  courses  of 
action. 

Lionel  C.  Barrow  Jr.,  associ¬ 
ate  director  of  research  for 
Foote,  Cone  &  Belding  adver¬ 
tising  agency,  heads  the  associa¬ 
tion’s  new  Ad  Hoc  Coordinating 
Committee  on  Minority  Educa¬ 
tion  which  Prof.  Schwartz 
charged  “with  the  responsibility 
for  initiating  a  program  or  pro¬ 
grams  for  the  recruitment,  train¬ 
ing  and  placement  of  minority 
group  and  disadvantaged  stu¬ 
dents  in  mass  communication 
fields.” 

Prof.  Schwartz,  who  is  head  of 
the  Department  of  Technical 
Journalism  at  Iowa  State  Uni¬ 


versity,  has  said  that  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  minorities  in  mass  com¬ 
munication  fields  and  education 
will  have  top  priority  during 
his  presidency  of  AEJ. 

Dr.  Barrow,  one  of  the  few 
black  members  of  AEJ,  stirred 
association  members,  meeting  in 
annual  convention  in  late 
•August,  with  an  “open  letter” 
that  called  for  quick  and  specific 
action  on  journalism’s  racial 
problems. 

Named  by  Prof.  Schwartz  to 
.AEJ’s  Committee  on  Minority 
Education  were  Dr.  Barrow, 
chairman;  Edward  Arnow,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California;  Rol>ert  O. 
Blanchard,  American  Univer¬ 
sity;  Bradley  S.  Greenberg, 
Michigan  State  University;  John 
D.  Mitchell,  University  of  Colo¬ 
rado;  .Armistead  S.  Pride,  Lin¬ 
coln  University;  M.  L.  Stein, 
New  York  University;  W.  R. 
Stroud,  University  of  Wisconsin 
at  Milwaukee;  Bruce  H.  Westley, 
University  of  Kentucky;  and 
Bon  Yablonky,  University  of 
Michigan. 

Other  meml>ers  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  are  chairman  of  five  AEJ 
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on  microfilm  from  the 
first  day  of  publication 


Special  Centennial  Offer— Good  thru  1968 

FREE,  with  an  order  for  blocks  of  The  Atlanta 
Constitution  or  The  Atlanta  Journal  on  microfilm 
.  .  .  the  Civil  War  years'  microfilm  of  another  im¬ 
portant  Atlanta  newspaper  .  .  .  THE  SOUTHERN 
CONFEDERACY,  1861-1865. 

Send  right  away  for  an  order  blank  giving  prices 
of  blocks  of  The  Atlanta  Constitution  and  The 
Atlanta  Journal  on  microfilm,  in  order  to  take 
advantage  of  the  Centennial  Offer. 
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standing  committees:  John  B. 
Adams,  University  of  North 
Carolina,  Teaching  Standards; 
R.  Neale  Copple,  University  of 
Nebraska,  Professional  Freedom 
and  Responsibility;  Wayne  A. 
Danielson,  University  of  North 
Carolina,  Publications;  Guido 

H.  Stempel  III,  Ohio  University, 
Research;  Gerhart  D.  Wiebe, 
Boston  University,  Endowment. 

• 

Kansas  paper  named 
sweepstakes  winner 

Hi'tchinson,  Kans. 

The  Wichita  Eagle  was  named 
sweepstakes  winner  in  the  Kan- 
.sas  Better  Newspaper  Contest 
here  Sept.  14  at  the  Kansas  State 
Fair. 

The  Eagle  was  rated  first  for 
special  pages  and  news  and  fea¬ 
ture  pictures  and  won  third 
places  for  advertising,  column 
writing,  editorials,  general  ex¬ 
cellence,  presswork,  typography 
and  makeup. 

The  contest  is  sponsored  by 
the  Kansas  State  Fair  and  the 
Kansas  Press  Association.  Judg¬ 
ing  of  this  year’s  entries  was  by 
members  of  the  Kentucky  Press 
.Association. 

Wichita’s  award  came  in  the 
class  for  dailies  with  circulation 
of  more  than  10,000. 

The  Parsons  Sun  won  the 
sweepstakes  award  for  dailies  of 
5,000  to  10,000  circulation,  be¬ 
coming  the  first  paper  to  win  a 
top  prize  three  years  in  a  row. 

The  Pratt  Tribune  won  for 
dailies  of  less  than  5,000. 

Winners  among  the  weeklies 
were  the  Johnson  City  Scout  for 
circulation  of  2,000  or  more,  the 
St.  Marys  Star  for  1,000  to  2,000 
and  the  Glasco  Sun  for  less  than 

I, 000. 

N  inety  Kansas  newspapers  en¬ 
tered  the  contest. 

• 

Classified  in  N.Y.  News 
expanded  to  seven  days 

The  New  York  News  began 
publication  of  a  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  section  seven  days  a 
week  starting  on  Oct.  7. 

The  News  is  starting  the  new 
want  ad  section  with  a  full 
range  of  classifications,  in- 
dueling  Employment  Agencies, 
Help  Wanted,  Situations  Want¬ 
ed,  .Apartments,  Instructional, 
Announcements.  Business  Op¬ 
portunities,  Pets,  Seiwice  Direc¬ 
tory,  Furnished  Rooms,  and 
Real  Estate. 

In  addition.  Automotive  clas¬ 
sified,  as  well  as  display,  will 
be  published  every  day  on  the 
sports  pages. 

Edwin  R.  Zolnier  heads  the 
new  department  as  advertising 
sales  manager  for  classified 
and  classified  display.  Arthur 
Maloney  is  classified  manager, 
and  John  G.  Campi  is  assistant 
classified  manager. 


Estes  Park  Trail 
‘sells’  with  color 

Estes  Park,  Colo. 

If  there  was  any  doubt  that 
color  sells  newspajiers  it  has 
been  dispelled,  at  least  in  the 
mind  of  Roger  Bergquist,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Estes  Park  Trail, 
weekly  newspaper  here. 

During  the  summer  the  Trail 
published  six  days  a  week.  Cir¬ 
culation  in  the  tourist-busy  Es¬ 
tes  Park  community  averaged 
about  1,700  daily,  all  from 
newsstands. 

In  mid-July  the  Trail  started 
printing  its  Saturday  paper’s 
front  page  in  colors — that’s 
right,  plural,  colors.  Using  a 
split-fountain  technique,  and 
dipping  into  a  mat  service  for 
some  zany  patterns  behind  the 
logo,  the  offset  paper  printed 
an  entertainment  paper  with  a 
psychedelic  approach. 

Bright  splashes  of  red  blend¬ 
ing  into  black,  or  green  blend¬ 
ing  to  blue  and  on  through 
purple  to  red,  brightened  the 
paper’s  front  page  and  stood 
out  even  in  bright  red  news¬ 
stands.  Color  later  also  went 
inside  the  Saturday  paper. 

The  result  was  a  30  per  cent 
increase  in  sales  on  Satui'day, 
up  to  an  average  of  2,500.  .Ad 
sales  went  up  20  jiercent. 

“Color  is  the  best  way  to  sell 
papers  on  news.stands,”  Berg¬ 
quist  said. 

The  Trail  uses  a  Chandler  & 
Price  tabloid  offset  perfecting 
press. 

• 

New  Jersey  daily 
fills  5  positions 

Paterson,  N.  J. 

Five  editorial  appointments 
for  the  Morning  Call  have  been 
announced  by  DeWitt  Scott, 
managing  editor. 

Bruce  Locklin  liecomes  the 
Call’s  news  editor;  George 
James,  city  editor;  Grace  B. 
Smith,  women’s  editor;  Jerome 
Morgan,  suburban  editor,  and 
Sanford  L.  Jacobs,  bureau  chief 
at  VV’ayne,  N.  J. 

Locklin  had  been  the  Morning 
Call  .suburban  editor.  He  came 
to  the  newspaper  in  1967  with 
previous  serv'ice  on  the  Yonkers 
(N.  Y.)  Herald  Statesman. 

James,  foremerly  Wayne  bureau 
chief,  joined  the  Call  in  1964. 
Mrs.  Smith  began  with  the  news¬ 
paper  in  1964  as  assistant 
woman’s  editor,  coming  from  the 
Horkland  Jounml  News. 

Morgan,  a  Call  reporter  since 
1966,  has  worked  with  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  CBS 
News  and  the  Providence  (R.  I.) 
Journal.  Jacobs  came  to  the 
Morning  Call  in  1967  from  a 
reporting  assignment  with  the 
Paterson  News. 
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Shipyards  build  your  sales 

IN  NEWSPAPER.READING  NEW  ENGLAND 


CONNECTICUT 


MAINE 


RHODE  ISLAND 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (M&E) 
Bridgeport  Post  (S) 

Bristol  Press  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (M) 

Hartford  Courant  (S) 

Hartford  Tames  (E) 

Meriden  Record  &  Journal  (M&E) 
Middletown  Press  (E) 

New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier  (M) 
New  Haven  Register  (E&S) 

New  London  Day  (E) 

Norwich  Bulletin  (M&S) 
Torrington  Register  (E) 
Waterbury  American  (E) 
Waterbury  Republican  (M&S) 


Bangor  Daily  News  (M) 


Pawtucket  Times  (E) 


Nashua  Telegraph  (E) 


Portland  Press  Herald  (M) 
Portland  Express  (E) 
Portland  Telegram  (S) 


Providence  Bulletin  (E) 
Providence  Journal  (M&S) 
Woonsocket  Call  (E) 


VERMONT 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Barre-Montpelier  Times-Argus  (E) 
Burlington  Free  Press  (M) 
Rutland  Herald  (M) 


Boston  Globe  (M&E) 

Boston  Globe  (S) 

Brockton  Enterprise  &  Times  (E) 
Fall  River  Herald  News  (E) 
Fitchburg  Sentinel  (E) 

Gardner  News  (E) 

Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune  (M&E) 
Lynn  Item  (E) 

New  Bedford  Standard-Times  (E&S) 


North  Adams  Transcript  (E) 
Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (E) 
Springfield  Daily  News  (E) 
Springfield  Union  (M) 
Springfield  Republican  (S) 
Taunton  Gazette  (E) 

Waltham  News  Tribune  (D) 
Worcester  Telegram  (M-S) 
Worcester  Gazette  (E) 


V  < 

flPjflP  O 


Advertising  gets  results  in  these  leading  New  England  newspapers: 


University  of  Rhode  Island  economists  report  that  11  per  cent  of  total  income  in  New  England’s  Southern  Marine  District 
—including  all  of  Rhode  Island  plus  six  coastal  counties  in  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts— comes  from  marine-related  in¬ 
dustries.  In  terms  of  current  estimates,  well  over  a  billion  dollars!  What’s  more,  40  per  cent  of  that  figure— S432,035,0(X)— 
comes  directly  from  shipbuilding.  Turning  out  tugs  and  tankers,  ferries  and  fishing  boats  . . .  from  giant  shipvards  building 
new  naval  vessels,  to  marine  specialists  who  design  and  build  working  boats  or  hand-crafted  sailing  yachts  . . .  shipbuilders 
put  money  in  the  jxjckets  of  thousands  of  New  Englanders  who  buy  the  products  advertised  in  the  region’s  high-coverage 
local  daily  newspapers. 


All-steel  vehicle-passenger  ferries 
like  this  one,  built  by  Blount  Marine  Corp., 
Warren,  R.I.,  are  «n  service  all  over  the  world. 


Tvpesetring 


TTS  Selective  Allotter  assures  maxi¬ 
mum  production  from  linecasting  or 
phototypesetting  machines  by  auto¬ 
matically  connecting  a  machine  which 
becomes  idle  to  a  perforator  with  tape 
available  for  transmission. 


Morisawa  is  a  manually  operated 
photocomposition  machine  which 
sets  heads,  subheads,  even  entire  ads 
on  one  8V2X 11"  sheet  of  film  or  paper. 
18  type  sizes  from  5^/^  to  60  point 
from  a  single  font. 


What  do  you  need  in  typesetting  equipment?  A 
single  unit,  such  as  a  tape  perforator?  A  com¬ 
pletely  integrated  system?  Hot  or  cold  type? 
Computerization?  Phototypesetting?  With  the 
broadest  selection  of  type  producing  equip¬ 
ment  currently  available,  Fairchild  can  satis¬ 
fy  virtually  any  typesetting  requirement. 


TTS®  Perforators  are  designed  for  the  com¬ 
posing  room,  and  are  available  in  four  models. 
Teletypesetter®  perforators  are  adjustable  for 
any  touch,  and  produce  six-channel  punched 
tape  for  automatic  operation  of  linecasting 
machines,  phototypesetting  machines— or— un¬ 
justified  tape  for  computer  input. 


TTS  Operating  Units  automatically  operate  even  the 
most  sophisticated  linecasting  machines,  and  trans¬ 
late  punched  tape  into  machine  functions.  Machines 
operate  at  a  steady,  even  pace.  They’re  available  in  a 
variety  of  models  and  configurations  tailored  to  meet 
your  production  needs. 


Name 


I  Equipment 


Comp/Set  230C  Computer  is  a 
versatile  unit  of  high  reliabil¬ 
ity  which  produces  hyphenated 
and  justified  tape  at  a  rate  of 
24,000  newspaper  lines  per  hour. 


PhotoTextSetter  “2000”  is  a  highly  re¬ 
liable  phototypesetting  machine  which 
sets  up  to  18  newspaper  lines  per  minute 
from  justified  tape.  Costs  well  under 
$20,000  — and  is  easy  to  operate.  PTS® 
“8000,”  big  brother  to  the  “2000,”  sets  up 
to  80  lines  per  minute. 


TTS  tape  is  available  in  a  selec¬ 
tion  of  colors  for  coding.  Other 
accessories  include  a  horizontal 
rule  dropper,  mat  detector,  tape 
transmission  equipment. 


Gentlemen:  Please 
send  information 
on  the  following: 


ITS  and  Teletypeselter  ore  registered  trade  marks  ol  FoircHild  Ca'rero  and  Instrument  Corporotion. 


□  TTS  Perforators. 

□  Comp/Set  230C 
Computer. 

□  TTS  Selective 
Allotter. 

□  TTS  tape. 

□  TTS  Operating 
Units. 

□  PhotoTextSetter 
“2000”. 

□  Morisawa. 


A  DIVISION  OF  FAIRCHILD  CAMERA  AND  INSTRUMENT  CORPORATION 
DEPT  TTS  BE.  221  FAIRCHILD  AVENUE,  PLAINVIEW.  NEW  YORK  11803 
OISTRICI  OFFICES  EASTCHEStER  N  V -SINTA  FE  SPRINGS  CAUF  -AILANIA-CHKAGO 


Company 


Address 


(:l\ssified  clinic 

Small  daily  succeeds 
with  transient  boost 

By  Stan  Fiiisiie!>!ii 

CL4M,  Providence  Journal  and  Bulletin 


We’ve  reported  recently  on 
the  urpent  need  for  metropoli¬ 
tan  newspapers  to  get  back  into 
the  “family”  want  ad  business. 

Now,  G.  Kenner  Bush,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Athens  (Ohio) 
Messenger,  takes  the  time  to 
tell  us  what’s  happening  with 
his  effort  to  “quicken  the  blood” 
of  transient  Classified. 

The  campaign  of  this  16,000 
weekday  (IS.fiOO  Sunday)  pa¬ 
per  is  somewhat  different  from 
most. 

Package  rate  needed 

It’s  called  “Messenger  Action 
.Ads”  and  offers  a  new  package 
rate  of  up  to  16  words,  4  times, 
$2  by  mail  or  over  the  counter, 
cash  with  order,  no  refund 
upon  early  cancellation,  using 
an  order  form  appearing  daily 
in  the  Classified  section.  The  of¬ 
fer  is  limite<i  to  individuals 


(non-commercial),  but  there  is 
no  limit  to  the  type  or  value 
of  an  item  or  items  the  indi¬ 
vidual  may  advertise. 

Several  months  study  of 
Classified  transient  ads  con¬ 
vinced  the  paper’s  management 
that  a  new  rate  was  needed, 
not  l)ecause  the  old  rates  vvere 
too  high,  but  because  the  old 
rates  were  too  complicated,  too 
unwieldy,  too  difficult  to  pro¬ 
mote.” 

Bush  said,  “Not  only  did  we 
need  a  simplified,  package  rate, 
but  we  also  needed  to  edit  to 
the  bone  all  the  if’s,  and’s  and 
hut’s  around  the  ordering  of  a 
Classified  want  ad,  including  all 
the  terminology*  and  conditions 
that  too  often  do  not  mean  a 
thing  to  the  potential  want  ad 
user  (including  the  word  ‘lines’ 
rather  than  ‘words’). 

“Further,  we  concluded  that 
merely  asking  the  prospect  in 


our  promotion  ads  and  radio 
spots  to  telephone  us  was  not 
enough.  We  serve,  in  addition 
to  the  more  sophisticated  uni¬ 
versity  community  of  Athens,  a 
large,  multi-county,  rural  area. 
Many,  we  think,  might  hesitate 
to  telephone  us,  particularly 
those  who  have  never  used  a 
want  ad  before — and  these  are 
the  ones  we  are  after;  others 
will  read  our  paper  after  5  p.m. 
when  our  office  is  closed  and 
we  cannot  be  reached  by  tele¬ 
phone. 

“We  became  convinced  we 
had  to  make  the  want  ad  rate 
much  simpler,  the  ordering  of 
a  want  ad  much  easier,  and 
provide  an  alternative  to  the 
telephone  order.” 

A  study  of  how  readers  had 
been  using  the  Messenger’s 
Classified  section  showed  that 
they  were  not  getting  enough  of 
the  transient  want  ads  the  sec¬ 
tion  needed,  six  insertions  were 
not  necessary  to  sell  most  items, 
users  were  not  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  opjrortunity  to  save 
money  by  cancelling  the  ad 
early  upon  realizing  results, 
and  16  words  usually  are  all  the 
words  necessary  to  properly 
desci  ibe  and  sell  the  item. 

Consistent  promotion 

The  paper  planned  an  in-pa- 
j)er  an<l  radio  spot  campaign 
(1)  against  which  results  could 
l)e  measured,  (2)  that  would 
teach  them  more  about  the  po¬ 
tential  want  ad  user,  and  (3) 
that  they  could  keep  going. 

“Being  a  smaller  newspaper 
with  no  promotion  department,” 
Bush  .said,  “we  considered  the 
latter  a  most  important  funda¬ 
mental  objective.  How  many 
great  campaigns  die  after  a  few 
weeks  because  ‘nobody  has  time 
to  keep  it  going’?” 

The  campaign  consists  of  the 
following: 

1.  A  MESSENGER  ACTION 
ADS  logo  that  is  used  in 
all  promotion  and  when¬ 
ever  we  use  the  words 
“ACTION  ADS”. 

2.  .4n  educational  program 
among  the  Classified  staff 
(one  manager-salesman, 
two  salesmen  and  one  of¬ 
fice  girl)  as  to  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  ACTION  ADS  in 
building  a  bigger  and 
better  Classified  section, 
and  the  importance  of  re¬ 
sult  stories  to  be  used  in 
promoting  action  ads. 

3.  An  ACTION  ADS  radio 
jingle  with  live  announcer 
copy  changing  daily. 

4.  An  ACTION  ADS  order 
form,  kept  as  simple  as 
possible,  appearing  daily 
in  the  Classified  section, 
lower  outside  corner  of  the 
first  full  Classified  page. 


5.  A  banner  over  the  first 
page  of  Classified  daily 
w’ith  a  sales  pitch  that 
changes  daily. 

6.  Page  One  signed  result 
stories  daily  for  which 
readers  are  paid  $1.00. 

7.  An  “Action  Ads  Score- 
board”  display  promotion 
Sundays  featuring  selected 
Action  Ads  from  the  past 
week  and  results. 

Initial  results  good 

How’s  it  w'orking?  Here’s 
what  Publisher  Bush  says: 

“If  initial  results  continue — 
some  50  to  60  want  ad  orders 
weekly  with  no  noticeable  de¬ 
cline  in  telephone  orders — we 
will  consider  our  ACTION  ADS 
campaign  fairly  successful.  For 
most  of  these  ACTION  ADS 
orders  are  the  transient  want 
ads  we  are  all  looking  for.” 

*  * 

The  growth  picture 

B.  C.  Corrigan,  C.4M  of  the 
St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch, 
reports  running  1,383,840  lines 
of  Classified  in  September,  the 
largest  volume  of  any  Septem- 
l)er  in  the  newspaper’s  historj*. 

Another  indication  of  growth 
reported  by  Bob  Potter,  C.AM 
of  the  Fairfield  (Conn.)  Sun¬ 
day  Herald:  1,122  inches  of 
Classified  on  Sunday,  September 
22,  vs.  4!)8  inches  on  the  cor¬ 
responding  Sunday  a  year  ago. 
• 

Rogers  is  president 
of  Lockwood  Greene 

William  J.  Heiser,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  Lockwood  Greene 
Engineers  Inc.,  has  announced 
the  election  of  officers.  H. 
Morgan  Rogers  fills  the  post  of 
president,  left  vacant  by  the 
recent  death  of  J.  Robert  Potter. 
Executive  vicepresident  is  Ed¬ 
ward  B.  Moebus.  Vicepresident 
for  New  York  is  Donald  G.  Rad¬ 
way.  Louis  S.  Booth  serves  as 
vicepresident  for  Spartanburg, 
South  Carolina. 

Rogers,  a  graduate  of  Clem- 
son  College,  joined  Lockwood 
Greene’s  Spartanburg  office  as 
an  electrical  and  mechanical  en¬ 
gineer  in  1942.  He  has  served  as 
a  vicepresident  since  1954.  As 
president,  he  will  supervise  the 
activities  of  the  firm’s  four 
offices,  located  in  Boston  and 
.Atlanta  as  well  as  New  York 
and  Spartanbuig,  with  a  total 
staff  of  nearly  700. 

Moebus  joined  the  New  York 
office  in  1937  as  a  structural 
engineer.  He  has  headed  many 
projects  in  the  food  and  pub¬ 
lishing  industries. 

Radway  has  served  as  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Graphic  Arts  Divi¬ 
sion,  in  charge  of  all  newspaper 
planning  and  design  activities. 


YOU  USED  TO  1 


ROB  THE  MAIL  EVERY  YOUR  E&P 

WEEK.  HOW  COME  NOW  SUBSCRIPTION 

YOU  ROB  BANKS?  RAN  OUT. 


ORDER  YOUR  OWN  SUBSCRIPTION  NOW.  MAIL  THIS  COUPON. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER.  850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022 

Dear  Editor  A.  Publisher: 

Please  start  my  subscription  now,  addressed  to: 

Name  . 

Address  . 

City  . State . Zip . 

Company  . 

Nature  of  Business  . 

□  Remittance  enclosed  $8  a  year,  U.S.  and  Canada — 

All  other  countries,  $15  a  year. 
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ABOVE  ALL, 

THIS  IS  WHAT'S  RIGHT  ABOUT  IMPERIAL: 
YOU  CAN  COUNT  ON  US  IF  THINGS  GO  WRONG 

There  comes  a  time  somehow,  somewhere,  when  you’ll  have  to 
test  us.  Day-in  and  day-out  we  get  the  job  done,  deliver  the 
goods  on  time.  But  when  you  get  a  problem  —  pow  —  it’s  a 
whopper  and  you  don’t  need  any  good  time  Charlies.  You  need 
a  solid,  experienced,  interested  representative  with  a  respected, 
dedicated  company  backing  him  up.  Everything  that  happened 
up  ’til  that  time  doesn’t  matter.  The  chips  are  down  and  you 
look  to  Imperial. 

We  make  your  life  easier.  Period. 


3T/|JSAT\V 


\ii] 


IMPERIAL  METAL  &  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 
Chicago  60650  •  Philadelphia  19134 
New  York  10007 


PROMOTION 


‘Tell  me  your  idea’ — ‘I’ll  tell  you  mine’ 


By  Georjje  Wilt 


There  was  an  unusual  twist 
to  the  program  at  INPA’s  East¬ 
ern  Regional  Conference  in 
Baltimore,  October  6-9.  Facing 
the  group  of  80-plus,  a  news¬ 
paper  business  manager,  an  ad¬ 
vertising  director,  a  circulation 
manager  and  a  managing  editor 
addressed  sessions  with  depart¬ 
mental  problems,  posed  chal¬ 
lenges,  and  asked  questions.  And 
they  got  answers.  Lots  of  them. 

The  i)romotion  men,  repre¬ 
senting  newspapers  in  a  wide 
range  of  circulations,  responded 
with  suggestions  and  ideas,  re¬ 
ported  their  own  successful  pro¬ 
motions,  and  probed  for  even 
more  problems. 

Richard  Carpenter,  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  nalletin,  told  the  group  that 
“perhaps  the  toughest  and  most 
vital  need  for  anyone  trj’ing  to 
effectively  promote  newspapers 
is  the  need  to  further  break 
down  the  barriers  that  separate 
operational  departments  within 
most  newspapers,  hastening  the 
day  when  the  daily  and  Sunday 
newspaper  can  l)e  thought  of 
and  promoted  as  a  single  entity. 

Something  for  everyone 

“The  daily  newspaper  is  not 
primarily  an  advertising  medi¬ 
um,  nor  is  it  solely  concerned 
with  news  reporting,  entertain¬ 
ment.  advice  or  opinion,”  Car¬ 
penter  said.  “It  is  the  closest 
thing  to  a  medium  of  total  com¬ 
munications  that  any  of  us  have 
available  in  this  day  and  age.” 

“The  ability  to  provide  some¬ 
thing  of  interest  for  almost 
everylKKly  is  unique  with  news¬ 
papers  among  all  media  of  com¬ 
munications.  It  is  perhaps  the 
most  valuable  sales  asset  we 
have,  and  one  of  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  to  present,”  he  said. 

“We  need  to  find  more  effec¬ 
tive  ways  and  means  for  adver¬ 
tising  salesmen  to  get  this 
unique  story  across  to  our  adver¬ 
tising  customers,  and  we  need 
to  tell  it  more  often  and  better.” 

Carpenter  posed  some  ques¬ 
tions  to  the  group,  including: 

“What  is  the  truth  about  to¬ 
day’s  newspapers?  Is  today’s 
newspaper  significant,  interest¬ 
ing  helpful,  and  part  of  the  lives 
of  customers?  Has  it  kept  pace 
with  changing  interests,  tastes, 
habits  and  educational  levels? 
What  have  newspapers  done  to 
improve  themselves?  Is  the  in¬ 
dustry  declining?  What  is  its 
future? 

He  answered  his  own  rhetori- 
<4  . 


cal  questions  by  pointing  out  the 
all-time  circulation  high,  new 
plants  and  equipment,  new  pro¬ 
duction  techniques,  and  careful 
review  of  content  by  editorial 
staffs. 

Dynamic  state 

In  suggesting  that  newspapers 
haven’t  been  aggressive  enough 
in  telling  the  story  about  the 
present  dynamic  state  of  the 
newspaper  business.  Carpenter 
pointed  out,  as  an  example,  that 
although  most  newspapers  have 
excellent  “Newspaper  in  the 
Classroom”  programs,  they  have 
l)een  remiss  in  telling  adver¬ 
tisers  and  agencies  about  their 
involvement  in  such  programs. 

In  suggesting  more  extensive 
research  data  on  newspapers 
and  their  audiences  and  markets. 
Carpenter  said  advertisers  are 
no  longer  satisfied  with  salesmen 
who  have  a  nice  personality  and 
see  that  they  get  their  proofs  on 
time,  and  are  able  to  quote  cir¬ 
culation  and  rates. 

“They  want  to  know  about 
who  the  prospects  are  for  mer¬ 
chandise,  what  influence  their 
advertising  has,  and  what  may 
be  done  to  improve  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  their  advertising.” 

“More  effort  must  l)e  directed 
towards  the  development  of 
better,  more  meaningful  mar¬ 
keting  information,  and  the 
ways  and  means  of  effectively 
communicating  this  information 
to  advertisers.” 

“You  must  be  a  strong  right 
arm  to  the  advertising  director 
and  the  .sales  staff  which  he 
heads,”  Carpenter  said.  “Per¬ 
haps,  also  you  can  be  the  means 
to  bridge  the  gap  between  the 
various  newspaper  de])artments 
and  bring  about  the  unity  of 
action  that  is  essential  to  long 
term  effective  sales  promotion.” 

In  pinpointing  promotion  op¬ 
portunities,  Carpenter  listed  de¬ 
partment  stores,  automotive,  and 
shopping  centers,  and  called  for 
new  ideas  and  original  thinking 
in  promoting  a  “mix  of  papers 
in  the  metro  markets,  use  of 
preprints,  part-run,  and  color.” 

Jackson  asks  advice 

In  telling  the  conference  “how 
a  suburban  newspaper  survives 
and  grows  in  a  metropolitan 
market,  Allen  Jackson,  Ann- 
a polish  (Md.)  Capital-Gazette  ad 
director,  descril)ed  his  paper’s 
activities  in  establishing  a  week¬ 
end  newspaper,  told  of  a  classi¬ 
fied  “yellow  page”  at  a  premium 


rate,  and  outlined  the  Annapolis 
plan  for  describing  its  market 
to  national  advertisers  as  “the 
third  side  of  a  triangle”  (en¬ 
compassing  Baltimore  and 
Washington). 

Jackson  then  enlisted  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  the  group  in  setting  up 
a  separate  promotion  depart¬ 
ment. 

Composite  replies  told  him  to 
get  an  all-round  man  who  would 
report  to  the  publisher,  join 
INPA  and  use  its  services,  pro¬ 
ducing  promotion  for  news,  ad¬ 
vertising  and  circulation  depart¬ 
ments. 

IdcaK  for  non-promolcr 

When  Bernard  Sitter, 
Cumberland  (Md.)  Newa  editor, 
said  his  newspaper  had  no  pro¬ 
motion  department  and  did  little 
in  this  field,  his  request  for 
advice  received  an  enthusiastic 
response  from  the  experts  pres¬ 
ent  who  urged  him  to  use  his 
morning  paper  to  promote  the 
evening,  and  both  of  them  to 
pu.sh  Sunday.  Use  of  local  radio 
was  suggested  to  reach  non-sub¬ 
scribers  in  the  circulation  area, 
plus  emphasis  on  special  event 
activities,  such  as  all-star  team.s, 
and  working  with  schools  in  the 
area.  “Action  Line”  columns, 
page  one  boxes,  teasers  and  in¬ 
paper  ads  were  also  recom¬ 
mended  to  Sitter’s  potential  pro¬ 
motion  program. 

Guarantees  described 

William  Clayton,  circulation 
promotion  manager,  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Star,  told  how  a  guar¬ 
anteed  delivery  service  program 
was  effective  in  building  circu¬ 
lation,  and  led  to  a  similar 
“guarantee”  on  the  product  it¬ 
self. 

“The  three-month,  money- 
back  guarantee  gets  the  product 
into  homes  you  wouldn’t  other¬ 
wise  have  reached,”  Clayton  said. 

fringe  benefit  is  the  re¬ 
quirement  of  written  notice  of 
cancellation  from  those  few  who 
wish  to  cancel,”  he  said,  “pro¬ 
viding  valuable  feedback  on  both 
content  and  service  which  is 
extremely  u.seful  to  the  editorial 
.staff.” 

Cenler-eily  eliullenge 

Low  household  coverage  of 
center-city,  low-income  areas 
was  pre.sented  to  the  promotion 
men  as  a  challenge  by  Ray  Gilli¬ 
land,  circulation  manager,  Lan¬ 
caster  (Pa.)  Intelligencer  Jour¬ 
nal  and  New  Era.  Gilliland 
pointed  out  that  1.5  percent  of 
“ghetto”  households  in  Pitts¬ 


burgh  and  Los  Angeles  read 

daily  newspapers  compared  to 
100%  for  radio  set  ownership 
and  94  peicent  for  television  set 
ownership.  I 

He  related  the  sales  and  I 

coverage  problem  to  news  and 
feature  content,  and  to  areas  of 
service  and  collections.  Carrier  I 

turnover  due  to  frequent  call-  , 

backs  for  collection  was  cited  as 
an  important  factor.  “The  tech¬ 
niques  w'e’re  using  now  are  not 
working,”  he  said. 

.\udience  .suggestions  to  cor¬ 
rect  the  situation  included  the 
addition  of  special  editorial 
coverage  of  the  minority  audi-  ' 
ences,  creative  research,  use  of 
Negro  radio  stations  to  promote.  | 

New  products 

Warren  Abrams,  promotion  | 

manager,  Washington  (D.  C.l  I 

Post,  described  a  new  office  ma-  I 

chine  for  cold-type  composition 
for  promotion  pieces,  and  told  | 

how  staff  typists  learned  to  i 

operate  the  machine  quickly, 
with  equal  favorable  response  ! 
from  artists  who  <lidn’t  have  to 
wait  for  proofs  from  outside 
sources.  Abrams  also  described  I 
a  new  Kodak  camera  and  stand  ( 
designed  to  produce  color  slides 
in  the  shop  at  low  cost  with 
overnight  speed.  He  also  urged 
more  use  of  personalized  direct 
mail  promotion,  with  local  mail 
planned  so  that  the  recipient  I 
received  his  mail  on  Tuesday  or  | 
Wednesday,  traditionally  light  | 
mail  days.  I 

Officers  named  |! 

In  election  of  officers  for  the  | 
Eastern  Region  for  1968-69,  the 
following  were  named:  Elmore 
Evans,  Baltimore  Stinpapers, 
president;  Edward  Howard, 
Easton  (Pa.)  Express,  1st  vice- 
p  resident;  Carl  Scrivener, 
Quincy  (Mass.)  Patriot-Ledger, 

2nd  vicepresident;  and  .Man  ► 
Schrader,  Washington  Star, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Special  citations  and  gifts 
went  to  Robert  Campbell,  Wash¬ 
ington  (Pa.)  Observer,  outgoing 
secretary-treasurer  for  the  past 
ten  years;  Bob  Collins,  Portland 
(Me.)  Press-Herald-E  xpress 
promotion  manager,  who  is  re¬ 
tiring;  and  outgoing  Eastern 
Regional  piesident  Joseph 
Coyne,  New  York  News. 

« 

HOLIDAY  RECIPES— Dn/- 
las  Morning  News  promotes  its  ^ 
food  editor,  Julie  Benell,  and 
ties  in  w’ith  a  special  “Holiday  ^ 
Recipe  Section”  to  be  published  I 
on  Thursday,  November  7.  I 
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What 
can  The 
Philadelphia 
Inquirer 
do  for 
you? 


Plenty! 

,  If  you’re  in  the 

beverage  business. 

We’ll  pour  it  on.  Our  readers’  household  incomes 
average  $9,300.  That’s  over  $600  higher  than  the 
average  income  of  the  audience  of  Philadelphia’s 
other  standard-size  newspaper.  We’ll  bring  your 
advertising  to  more  readers  in  the  suburbs— 
where  flows  69%  of  the  area’s  buying  power.  Pro¬ 
vide  you  with  a  Malt  Beverage  Distributors’  list 
and  Licensees’  Route  Lists.  You’re  interested  in 
soft  drinks?  We’ll  update  your  distribution  knowl¬ 
edge  through  our  Supermarket  and  Shopping 
Center  books.  Advise  outlets  of  your  advertising 
through  our  comprehensive  merchandising  pro¬ 
gram.  Measure  your  advertisement’s  readership 
through  our  exclusive  “Exposure/Ratings.”  And 
as  the  newspaper  which  has  been  first  in  advertis¬ 
ing  among  Philadelphia  newspapers  for  36  years, 
sell  your  beverages. 

UU  yitilalidplna  Inquirer 

THE  ADVERTISING  LEADER  IN  DELAWARE  VALLEY 
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MAGELLAN  4/27  NX 
BY  PATRICK  J.  KILLEN 

HACTAN  ISUND,  APRIL  27,  1521  (UPI  >— CAPTAIN  GENERAL  FERDINAND  MAGELLAN, 

A  PORTUGUESE  NOBLEMAN  IN  THE  SERVICE  OF  SPAIN,  VAS  KILLED  TODAY  DURING  A 

prolonged  battle  with  local  forces  under  the  command  of  chief  lapu-wpu. 

THE  BLACK-BEARDED  PORTUGUESE,  41,  DIED  HORRIBLY  IN  THE  SURF  OF  THIS 
SMALL  PACIFIC  ISLAND.  THE  WATERS  RAN  RED  AS  MAGELUN,  WEAK  FROM  MULTIPLE 
VOUNDS,  PITCHED  FORWARD  AND  BROWN-SKINNED  WARRIORS  PLUNGED  THEIR  SPEARS  AND 
CURVED  KNIVES  INTO  HIM. 

MAGELLAN'S  DEATH  CAME  DURING  HIS  ATTEMPT  TO  FIM)  A  NEW  PASSAGE  TO  CHINA 
AND  THE  SPICE  ISLANDS  BY  SAILING  WEST  ACROSS  THE  ATLANTIC  OCEAN  FROM  SPAIN. 
THE  PLANS  OF  HIS  OFFICERS  AND  MEN  ABOARD  THE  GALLEONS  TRINIDAD,  CONCEPCION 
AMD  VICTORIA  WERE  NOT  IMMEDIATELY  KNOWN. 

THE  PORTUGUESE  CAPTAIN  GENERAL  AND  48  OF  HIS  MEN  IN  ARMORED  BREASTPLATES 
At®  HELMETS  WADED  ASHORE  JUST  AFTER  DAWN  TODAY  TO  PUNISH  CHIEF  LAPU-LAPU 
FOR  refusing  TO  RECOGNIZE  THE  AUTHORITY  OF  RAJAH  CHARLES,  KING  OF  NEARBY 
CEBU  ISLAND. 

CHARLES,  FORMERLY  RAJAH  HUMABON  UNTIL  HIS  CHRISTIAN  BAPTISM  LAST  WEEK, 

HAD  TOLD  MAGELLAN  OF  LAPU-LAPU* S  DEFIANCE. 

"IF  YOU  DO  NOT  SUBMIT,"  MAGELLAN  TOLD  LAPU-LAPU  IN  A  MESSAGE,  "YOU  SHALL 
FEEL  THE  SHARPNESS  OF  THE  SPANISH  LANCES.” 

THE  CHIEF  REPLIED,  ”WE,  TOO,  HAVE  LANCES." 

MAGELLAN'S  BATTLE  PLANS  WENT  BADLY. 

A  REEF  PREVENTED  HIS  THREE  BOATS  FROM  COMING  CLOSE  TO  SHORE,  THEREBY 
DEPRIVING  THE  CAPTAIN  GENERAL  OF  THE  HEAVY  MUSKETS  AND  CROSSBOWS  HE  HOPED 
WOULD  ROUT  LAPU-LAPU'S  FORCES.  FIRING  FROM  THE  BOAT  PROVED  INEFFECTIVE. 

THE  BATTLE  WAS  JOINED  A  SHORT  DISTANCE  INLAND.  ESTIMATES  OF  THE 
SCANTILY-CLAD  INDIGENOUS  TROOPS  RANGED  FROM  1,500  TO  4,000.  THEY  WERE  ARMED 
,  WITH  ARROWS,  BAMBOO  SPEARS,  WAR  BOLOS  (A  SCIMITAR- LIKE  AFFAIR)  AND  STONES. 

AFTER  AN  INDECISIVE  30  MINUTES,  MAGELLAN  DIRECTED  ONE  OF  HIS  TWO  SQUADS 
TO  BURN  THE  ISLANDERS*  NIPA  HUTS  AS  A  DIVERSIONARY  TACTIC. 

,  ANTONIO  PICAFETTA,  ONE  OF  MAGELLAN'S  MEN,  TOLD  UPI  THAT  FIRING  THE  HUTS 
FAILED  TO  DAUNT  THE  ISLAND'S  DEFENDERS.  "IT  ONLY  INCREASED  THEIR 

ferocity,"  he  said. 

A  FEW  MINUTES  LATER,  A  POISON  ARROW  STRUCK  MAGELLAN  IN  HIS  UNPROTECTED 
RIGHT  LEG.  THE  CAPTAIN  GENERAL  ORDERED  AN  ORDERLY  RETREAT  BUT  MOST  OF  THE 
MEN  "FLED  HEADLONG,"  PIGAFETTA  REPORTED. 

THE  ISLANDERS,  SENSING  VICTORY,  PRESSED  THEIR  ATTACK,  HURLING  AND 
re-hurling  spears  at  the  captain  general,  after  NEARLY  AN  HOUR  OF  FIGHTING, 
A  WARRIOR  CHARGED  AND  HIT  MAGELLAN  IN  THE  FACE  WITH  A  BAMBOO  SPEAR.  THE 
TOUCH  PORTUGUESE,  A  VETERAN  OF  CAMPAIGNS  IN  INDIA,  MAUYA  AND  NORTH  AFRICA, 
SKEWERED  HIS  ATTACKER  WITH  HIS  LANCE,  BUT  WAS  UNABLE  TO  RETRIEVE  H. 

MAGELLAN  TRIED  DESPERATELY  TO  DRAW  HIS  SWORD  BUT  HIS  STRENGTH  FINALLY 
GAVE  OUT.  ONE  OF  THE  ISLANDERS  THEN  DELIVERED  A  BLOW  TO  THE  BACK  OF 
MAGELLAN'S  LEFT  LEG  AND  HE  FELL  FORWARD  INTO  THE  WATER. 

"THEN  THE  INDIANS  THREW  THEMSELVES  UPON  HIM  WITH  SPEARS  AND  SCIMITARS 
AND  EVERY  WEAPON  THEY  HAD,  AND  RAN  HIM  THROUGH--OUR  MIRROR,  OUR  COMFORT,  OUR 
TRUE  GUIDE— UNTIL  THEY  KILLED  HIM,"  PICAFETTA  SAID,  FIGHTING  BACK  TEARS. 

RAJAH  CHARLES  AND  A  THOUSAND  OF  HIS  BEST  WARRIORS  WITNESSED  THE  FIGHT 
SILENTLY  FROM  PRAHUS  OFFSHORE. 

WITH  MAGELLAN'S  DEATH,  THE  SURVIVORS  WITHDREW.  AT  LEAST  SIX  SPANIARDS 
DIED  BUT  THERE  WAS  NO  ACCURATE  COUNT  OF  THE  ISUNDERS*  CASUALTIES. 

UPU-LAPU,  AN  OBSCURE  CHIEFTAIN  UNTIL  TODAY'S  BATTLE,  ORDERED  A  VICTORY 
CELEBRATION. 
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News  is  a  matter 
of  life  and  death. 
No  news — 
no  newspaper. 

It’s  as  simple 
as  that. 

If  you’re  interested  in  getting 
news  fast,  accurately  and  in 
excitingly  readable  form,  you 
need  UPI.  The  whole  world  is 
our  beat,  and  we’re  world- 
beaters  when  it  comes  to  speed, 
accuracy  and  quality  of  reporting 

Speaking  of  quality,  read  Patrick 
J.  Killen’s  exciting  news  version 
of  the  story  of  Magellan’s 
misfortunes.  If  Killen  can  make 
familiar  history  come  to  life, 
imagine  what  he  can  land  does!) 
do  with  today’s  events. 

Learn  how  UPI  news  coverage 
can  be  good  news  for 
your  circulation.  Contact 
Wayne  Sargent,  UPI’s  V.P. 
for  sales,  for  details  at  your  desk 
at  your  convenience. 


United  Press  Internatcnal 

220  East  42nd  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y,  10017 

212— MU  2-0400 
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JOURNAUSM  RESEARCH 

Stories  of  violence 
get  high  readership 

By  Jack  B.  Haskins,  Pli.I). 


(Dr.  Haskins  is  John  Ben  Snow  Research  Professor  at 
Syracuse  University  School  of  Journalism.) 


To  what  extent  are  people  in¬ 
terested  in  reading,  listening  to 
or  viewing  news  of  violence?  A 
national  study  by  ANPA’s  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising  presents  a 
rather  dreary  picture  of  man’s 
apparently  natural  tendencies 
to  seek  out  information  of  high 
violence  content. 

A  national  sample  of  adults 
was  asked  to  express  their  de¬ 
gree  of  interest  on  each  of  120 
different  items.  The  items  rep¬ 
resent  a  reasonably  represent¬ 
ative  sample  of  new’spaper,  tv, 
radio  and  magazine  topics  dur¬ 
ing  the  perio<l  of  the  study, 
late  1966. 

When  the  items  are  classified 
according  to  the  degree  of  vio¬ 
lence  portrayed,  the  results  turn 
out  like  this:  the  more  violence 
in  the  item,  the  more  interested 
they  are. 


many  purposes.  But  they  don’t 
get  into  the  most  crucial  ques¬ 
tions  now  being  investigated  by 
the  National  Commission  on 
Causes  and  Prevention  of  Vio¬ 
lence  (with  whom  I’m  consult¬ 
ing  as  a  member  of  the  Media 
Task  Force).  The  crucial  ques¬ 
tions  are: 

To  what  extent  is  violence  in 
the  mass  metlia  a  catise  of  vio¬ 
lent  public  behavior?  Or  a  pre¬ 
ventive'! 

To  what  extent  can  the  media 
be  used,  and  how,  to  reduce  vio¬ 
lent  behavior? 

Hopefully,  the  National  Com¬ 
mission  will  be  able  to  come  up 
with  some  answers  and/or  point 
some  directions  for  further  re¬ 
search  on  this  number  one  social 
problem. 

*  *  * 

THE  OMBUD.SM.4N  COLUMN 


Average 
No.  of  interest 

Items  depicting  items  index 

High  violence  88  52.2 

Some  violence  10  49.9 

No  violence  72  37.4 

When  we  look  at  the  same 
items  in  terms  of  which  medium 
(radio,  tv,  newspaper,  mag¬ 
azine)  is  preferred  as  the 
source  for  such  content,  the 
print  media  come  out  looking 
somewhat  better  than  the 
broadcast  media : 

V(  of  all  items  for  which 
each  medium  is  the  most 
popular  source 
Items  containing 
Violence  No  Violence 


Newspaper  53%  53% 

Television  30  20 

Radio  11  1 

Magazines  0  12 

No  difference  6  14 


Newspapers  are  preferred 
equally  for  both  violent  and  non¬ 
violent  content;  tv  and  radio 
are  much  more  favored  sources 
for  violent  than  for  non-violent 
content;  magazines  are  much 
more  favored  as  a  source  for 
non-violent  than  for  violent  con¬ 
tent.  (For  more  details  on  this 
study,  write  ANPA  for  a  copy 
of  News  Research  Bulletin 
#21,  Dec.  6,  1967) 

Such  data  are  useful  for 


One  of  the  hottest  items  in 
editorial  features  these  days  is 
the  ombudsman  or  “action¬ 
line”  column,  about  which  re¬ 
markably  little  research  has 
been  published.  However,  true 
to  his  tradition  of  coming  up 
with  studies  that  I  never  knew 
existed,  “Chick”  Bush  recently 
published  in  the  ANPA  News 
Research  Bulletin  the  results  of 
a  survey  conducted  by  the 
APME  Content  Committee. 

The  APME  group  found 
that:  the  average  w’eekly  cost 
of  such  a  column  ranges  from 
$96  for  newspapers  under-50,- 
900  circulation  to  $381  for  the 
larger  ones;  among  the  larger 
papers,  a  staff  of  about  four 
persons  (editorial  and  clerical) 
is  needed  to  handle  an  average 
673  questions  per  w’eek;  the 
smaller  papers  presumably  re- 
ouire  less  help  to  handle  the 
average  114  questions  per 
week. 

A  couple  of  the  more  im¬ 
portant  questions  that  need  an¬ 
swering,  but  can’t  be  in  a  one- 
shot  survey  such  as  this,  are: 
What  effect  does  an  action-line 
column  have  on  circulation"! 
What  effect  does  it  have  on 
reader  satisfaction  with  the 
paper?  Such  questions  could 
only  be  answered  by  a  con¬ 
trolled  field  experiment,  in  which 
you  compare  a  test  group  of 
newspapers  with  such  columns 


against  a  control  group  that 
don’t  have  them  (holding  other 
factors  constant  by  randomiza¬ 
tion,  of  course). 

Come  to  think  of  it,  w'e  don’t 
know  very  much  about  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  any  newspaper  elements 
on  circulation  and  satisfaction, 
because  the  appropriate  real¬ 
istic  experimentation  hasn’t 
been  done.  Not  that  it  can’t  be 
done — the  re.search  tools  are 
available.  Advertisers  have  done 
some  rigorous  experimentation 
with  the  effect  on  sales  and  at¬ 
titudes  of  different  advertising 
treatments,  but  they’re  not 
about  to  release  their  results. 

• 

Reporter  learns 
one  of  the  3  R’s 
stands  for  rough 

Philadelphia 

When  Dan  McKenna,  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Philadelphia  Bul¬ 
letin,  worked  as  a  substitute 
teacher  at  Pennsylvania’s  new 
Youth  Development  Center  at 
Comwalls,  Bucks  County,  his 
instructions  were:  “Try  to  keep 
order.  Try  to  keep  the  students 
from  killing  each  other  and  from 
killing  you.” 

The  principal  of  the  school 
.said  it  with  a  smile,  McKenna 
wrote  in  a  feature  article  in  the 
Sunday  Bulletin,  but  he  wasn’t 
kidding. 

McKenna  serv'ed  a  three-day 
stint  as  a  teacher  at  the  school 
and  no  one  there  knew  he  was 
a  reporter.  YDC  is  a  rehabilita¬ 
tion  center  for  youths  12  to  18 
who  have  been  committed  for 
criminal  offenses.  The  teacher 
McKenna  was  replacing  had 
been  out  three  weeks  after  one 
of  the  pupils  kicked  him  in  the 
groin. 

While  McKenna,  a  six-foot, 
two  inch,  214-pound,  redhead, 
tried  to  teach,  inmates  sparred 
with  each  other,  wrestled  on  the 
floor,  fought  with  lielts  and 
threw  pencils  and  chalk  at  each 
other.  When  the  teacher 
threatened  to  report  them,  he 
was  told  “Go  ahead;  we  don’t 
have  to  do  a  damned  thing  here 
if  we  don’t  want  to.” 

He  rated  most  attention  when 
he  explained  to  one  pupil  the 
odds  for  the  different  points  to 
l)e  made  shooting  craps,  Mc¬ 
Kenna  wrote. 

Nevada  lists  ‘J’  gain 

Reno,  Nev. 

Enrollment  gains  reported  for 
the  University  of  Nevada  jour¬ 
nalism  department  include  the 
registration  of  140  majors,  27 
more  than  last  year.  There  are 
now  530  students  taking  journal¬ 
ism  courses. 


Press  council 
for  Quebec 
gets  support 

Montreal 

Publishers  of  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  Province  of  Quebec 
have  agreed  to  support  the  for¬ 
mation  of  a  press  council  to  safe¬ 
guard  freedom  of  the  press  and 
to  ensure  that  the  press  is  both 
honest  and  responsible. 

The  council,  modeled  after  the 
British  Press  Council,  would 
operate  by  power  of  persuasion 
rather  than  the  use  of  sanctions 
against  offenders. 

Plans  for  the  Council  were 
drawn  up  by  a  joint  committee 
of  three  groups  representing  the 
French  and  English-language 
daily  and  weekly  papers,  radio  j 
and  television  stations.  : 

.Maurice  Dagenais,  managing  , 
editor  of  the  daily  Montreal  La  ' 
Presse,  described  the  plan  “as  a  | 
new  step  forward  on  a  project 
which  is  dear  to  us  all  and  I 
which  all  of  us  need.”  j 

Meml)ership  in  the  press  ooun-  ' 
cil  would  be  divided  evenly  be¬ 
tween  representatives  of  various 
information  media,  journalists 
and  the  public.  The  president  of 
the  council  would  have  no  con¬ 
nection  with  journalism.  The  I 
public  repre.sentatives  would  be  i 
chosen  by  the  president  and  the 
approval  of  journalists  and  , 
management. 

The  journalists’  union  is  ! 
undertaking  a  recruiting  cam- 
pai^  to  form  a  federation  of  j 
various  journalistic  bodies  which 
could  participate  in  the  council. 

Dagenais,  who  was  speaking  ' 
in  a  panel  discussion  at  the  an-  ^ 
nual  conference  of  Les  Hebdos 
du  Canada,  said  the  main  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  council  would  be  to 
protect  press  freedom. 

The  press  in  Canada  is  one  of 
the  freest  in  the  world,  he  said, 
but  a  threat  to  this  liberty  exists 
in  the  desire  of  some  to  close  off 
channels  of  information. 

Another  task  of  the  council  ’ 
would  lie  to  build  up  public  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  press.  Too  many 
jieople  believe  that  “you  can’t 
lielieve  everything  you  read  in 
newspapers.” 

Gerard  Pelletier,  Canada’s 
State  Secretary,  former  editor  i 
of  La  Presse,  warned  that  I 
Canadian  journalism  is  passing 
through  a  crisis  which  could  i 
bring  grave  problems.  i 

He  said  that  Canadian  jour-  I 
nalists  are  not  properly  trained  i 
for  their  jobs,  and  journalism  I 
has  not  kept  up  with  the  times.  ' 

In  his  view,  journalistic  train-  I 
ing  has  failed  by  concentrating  L 
more  on  technical  aspects  than  I 
on  intellectual  formation.  I 
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POPULATION  . 1,430,500  POPULATION  4,151,200 

HOUSEHOLDS  .  441,100  HOUSEHOLDS  1,279,700 

BUYING  INCOME  .  $4,081,485,000  BUYING  INCOME  $10,290,663,000 

RETAIL  SALES  .  $2,495,132,000  RETAIL  SALES  $6,654,585,000 

FOOD  SALES  $517394,000  FOOD  SALES  $1,448,400,000 

AUTO  SALES  .  $553,166,000  AUTO  SALES  $1,443,564,000 

DRUG  SALES  ...  $94,574,000  DRUG  SALES  $255,401,000 

SM.  JUNE  10.  1968 


BETTER... SELL  BOTH  BY  ADVERTISING  IN 

65.5%  of  Market/Dallas  lives  outside  the  Dallas  Metropolitan  area.  In  six  months,  64%  of  The 
News’  extra-metropolitan  subscribers  come  to  Dallas  to  shop!  47%  have  one  or  more  Dallas 
charge  accounts.  36%  order  merchandise  by  mail  from  Dallas,  half  buying  items  directly  from 
ads  in  The  News!  With  its  larger  circulation.  The  News  reaches  50,171  more  extra-metropolitan 
families  than  Dallas’  other  paper!  That’s  why  you  can  count  on  Dallas  being  a  bigger,  better 
market  for  your  product  when  your  advertising’s  in  The  Dallas  Morning  News! 


CRESMER,  WOODWARD,  O’MARA  &  ORMSBEE,  INC.,  National  Representative 
THE  LEONARD  CO.,  Florida  Representative 
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Want  the  press  of  the  FUTURE? 

It’s  on  edition  NOW! 

GOSS  METRO-OFFSET 

This  is  the  press  that  is  going  on  edition  all  over  the 
world.  The  GOSS  double-width  Metro-Offset  press  was 
designed  for  the  “future”.  Designed  by  GOSS  to  fill  the 
needs  of  large  and  medium-sized  dailies  with  .  .  .  growing 
circulations  ...  a  need  for  color  flexibility  .  .  .  integration  ; 

of  computer  controlled  functions  to  produce  quality 
halftones  and  color  at  high  speeds— up  to  60,000  papers 
per  hour. 

Comparable  to  its  letterpress  cousin,  the  GOSS  Headliner 
Mark  II,  the  Metro-Offset  is  equipped  with  GOSS  Reel- 
Tensions  and  Pasters.  I 

Capacity?  Running  straight,  the  Metro-Offset  prints  up 
to  72  pages  broadsheet  .  .  .  running  collect,  up  to  144 
pages  broadsheet. 

Add-A-Unit  construction  for  expansion  .  .  .  Reversible 
half-decks  for  color  versatility  .  .  .  Brush-type  dampening 
and  continuous- feed  ink  system  for  control  of  color.  | 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  features  that  aid  in  producing  I 

quality  .  .  .  To  serve  increasing  needs  of  advertising, 
editorial  and  circulation  growth. 

Space  does  not  permit  listing  all  the  outstanding  features 
of  the  GOSS  Metro-Offset  press  .  .  .  The  best  way  is  to  see 
one  in  action  .  .  .  You  be  the  judge  .  .  .  Just  drop  us  a  line 
and  we’ll  make  the  arrangements. 


Management 
report  guide 
is  available 

More  than  two  dozen  nunlel 
aceountinp  n‘ports,  based  on  a 
hypothetical  company’s  perform¬ 
ance,  are  presented  in  “ Report¬ 
ing  to  Newspaper  Management,” 
latest  in  a  series  of  manuals  by 
the  Institute  of  Newspaper  Con¬ 
trollers  and  Finance  Officers. 

The  re|)orts  cover  the  whole 
range  of  newspaper  publishing. 
Typical  subjects  include  finan¬ 
cial  reports,  advertising  .sales 
and  linage,  classified  a<ivertis- 
ing,  daily  circulation,  composing 
nwm  production,  newsprint  con¬ 
sumption,  and  sjiace  employed 
for  news  and  editorial.  There 
are  also  reports  by  managing 
executives,  including  the  presi¬ 
dent,  the  vicepresident  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  vicepresident  and 
editor,  and  financial  vicepresi¬ 
dent. 

The  reports  and  explanatory 
comments  are  preceded  by  chap¬ 
ters  on  the  preparation  and  use 
of  such  documents,  including 
how  to  obtain  information,  estab¬ 
lish  schedules,  evaluate  data  and 
make  optimum  use  of  charts  and 
graphs. 

"Effective  management  of  a 
newspaper  is  dependent  on  up- 
to-date,  reliable  information 
about  its  operations.”  the  study 
points  out.  “Reports  are  the 
means  by  which  a  responsible 
executive  can  get  the  infoima- 
tion  he  needs  to  make  important 
decisions,  and  they  help  the  ex- 
e<*utive  know  what  is  l)eing  ac¬ 
complished  in  his  area  of  respon¬ 
sibility.  Everj-  report  should  be 
viewed-  as  a  communication  of 
mutual  information. 

"Quality  of  data,  not  the 
(|uantity,  is  important.  Much 
(lata  in  reports  could  l)e  elim¬ 
inated  without  loss  of  opeiating 
efficiency.  Only  necessaiy  re- 
l)orts  with  essential  information 


should  1**>  prepared.  A  massive 
rej)ort  packed  tight  with  infor¬ 
mation  may  hide  the  important 
material  from  the  reader.  It  is 
likely  not  Im‘  read  at  all.  The 
flexibility  of  data  processing 
equipment  makes  it  possible  to 
focus  attention  on  the  impor¬ 
tant  deviations  from  the  norm, 
thus  simplifying  reports  and  in¬ 
creasing  their  u.sefulness.” 

Several  tests  by  which  to 
measure  the  effectiveness  of  a 
report  appear  in  the  manual, 
•such  as: 

1.  Information  is  pres«mted  in 
logical  sequence. 

2.  It  is  as  self-explanatory  as 
possible,  eliminating  any  need 
to  supplement  the  report  or 
“hold  a  m»*eting”  to  explain  it. 

;i.  Only  meaningful  compari¬ 
sons  are  included,  in  order  to 
reveal  significant  trends  or 
changes. 

1.  It  should  contain  a  brief 
.summary  interpreting  significant 
figures  or  deviations  from  the 
plan  or  norm — not  just  to  em¬ 
phasize  them,  but  to  explain  the 
reasons  why.  For  example,  was 
a  gain  in  newsprint  expense  due 
to  an  increase  in  waste,  circu¬ 
lation  or  jiages? 

•o.  Reports  are  consisUmt  in 
foi'mat  or  style.  Readers  expect 
to  find  certain  information  at 
certain  places  in  a  report. 
Changes  that  represent  no  par¬ 
ticular  progress  in  reporting 
may  only  confuse  them. 

Other  recommendations  in¬ 
clude  stressing  important  ele¬ 
ments  by  using  underlines,  in¬ 
dentations  and  eye-catching 
type;  prei)rinting  forms  for 
recurring  reptnts,  to  save  time 
and  insure  neatness;  sparing  use 
of  the  dollar  sign;  employing 
color  as  a  tool,  and — in  the  case 
of  new  or  lengthy  reports — 
facilitating  reference  through  a 
table  of  contents,  tabs  and  num- 
l)ered  pages. 

The  .■)(>-page  manual,  which 
contains  a  bibliography,  was 
prepared  by  a  committee  led  by 
Frederick  G.  Harris,  assistant 
comptroller-assistant  treasurer, 
WitU  Street  ./oiinial.  It  is  l)eing 


distributed  to  INCF’;  memliers, 
who  may  purchas.-  additional 
copies  at  $10  each.  The  price  to 
non-members  is  $20,  Orders  may 
be  sent  to  G.  K.  Dahl  &  Co.,  PO 
Box  68,  Fair  Haven,  N.  J. 
07701.) 

100-page  issue 
marks  centenary 

San  Dikgo 

The  Snti  Pieyo  Vvion,  oldest 
*laily  newspaper  in  Southern 
California  still  publishing  under 
its  original  name,  celebrated  its 
100th  birthday  with  a  100-page 
edition  October  10. 

The  issue  carried  two  special 
sections,  one  featuring  repro¬ 
ductions  of  the  front  page  and 
an  inside  page  of  Vol.  1,  No.  1. 

The  first  Union  was  printed 
on  a  hand-press  in  a  building 
still  standing  in  San  Diego’s 
Old  Town.  It  was  acquired  by 
James  S.  Copley,  present  pub¬ 
lisher  in  lOfi.l  and  restored  as 
the  San  Diego  Union  Museum, 
containing  a  Washington  hand- 
press  similar  to  that  u.sed  in  the 
paper’s  early  years. 

The  first  editor  of  the  Union, 
Col.  William  Jeff  Gatewood, 
previously  published  the  San 
Andreas  Register  in  the  gold 
mining  country  of  northern 
California,  which  he  left  after 
killing  a  man  in  a  duel.  In  its 
first  two  years,  there  w’ere  four 
changes  of  ownership.  In  the 
last  78  years,  two  families — the 
Copleys  and  the  Spreckels — 
have  owned  the  Union. 

The  late  Col.  Ira  C.  Copley, 
Illinois  industrialist,  purchased 
the  Union  and  its  sister  evening 
paper,  the  Tribune,  in  1928 
from  the  estate  of  John  D. 
Spreckels,  of  the  family  that 
controlled  a  sugar  and  shipping 
emi)ire. 

• 

Century  Schoolbook 
type  for  Newstlay 

Newsday,  the  Long  Island 
newspaper,  this  week  introduced 
9-point  Century  Schoolbook  as 
its  new  Iwdy  type  for  general 
news  and  features.  It  replaces 
9-point  Electra. 

Century  type  was  adopted  for 
headlines  last  July  8. 

In  addition  to  the  9-point  Cen¬ 
tury  Schooll)ook  on  a  10-point 
slug,  the  new  Innly  type  also  in¬ 
cludes  11-point  on  a  12-point 
slug  for  editorials  and  bylines. 
• 

F'ood  tlay  changed 

BALTlMCtRE 

The  E veiling  Sun  has  moved 
its  food  section  from  Thursday 
to  Wednesday  while  the  Sun 
(morning)  keeps  to  Thursday 
publication. 


Enrollment  high 
for  journar.8m 
at  White  school 


Lawrence,  Fans,  j 
In  two  years,  enrollment  in  the 
William  Allen  White  Sch(K)l  of  *■ 
Journalism  at  the  University  of  j* 

Kansas  has  nearly  doubled.  |  j 
In  1966,  198  students  enrolled  ^ 

in  journalism;  today,  that  total  ^ 
stands  at  3.03,  an  increase  of  160  ^ 

students  in  a  two-year  period  i 

and  a  jump  of  82  from  last  [  ^ 

year’s  271  total.  * 

The  biggest  hike  in  the  1968  f  ‘ 

journalism  school  is  in  the  I  ^ 

radio-television-film  sequence,  |  • 

which  attracted  63  students  '  * 

compared  to  38  in  1967.  Adver-  1 

Using  jumped  from  138  a  year 
ago  to  151  this  year.  The  news-  | 

editorial  secjuence  has  66  majors,  ' 

three  less  than  in  1967  but  17 
more  than  the  1966  enrollment.  ' 

Three  new  se(iuences  in  the 
School  of  Journalism — public  ' 

relations,  magazine,  and  photo-  j 

journalism — drew  a  comhined  |  ' 

total  of  17  majors.  ] 

The  totals  do  not  include  , 

fieshmen  and  sophomores,  since  ' 

journalism  majors  spend  their 
first  two  years  of  study  in  the 
College  of  Lil)eral  Arts  and 
Sciences,  then  declare  their 
major  as  juniors. 

During  1967-68,  85  students  * 
were  graduated  from  the  School 
of  Journalism. 


Bequcsl  for  I.ouiim 

A  $25,000  bequest  from  the 
estate  of  the  late  Mrs.  Earline 
A.  Lockwood  of  Houston,  Tex., 
has  been  received  by  the  School. 

Mrs.  Lockwood,  a  1920  gradu¬ 
ate  of  K.U.’s  College  of  Lil)eral 
Arts  and  Sciences,  left  the  money 
to  establish  a  student  loan  fund 
for  journalism  students.  Mrs. 
Lockwood,  formerly  Earline 
Allen  of  LaCygrnP,  Kan.,  died  a 
year  ago.  Her  husband,  who  died 
about  eight  years  ago,  was  in 
the  newspaper  business  for 
several  years  before  starting  an  V 
oil  and  gas  production  report, 
the  Lockwood  Report  for  the 
state  of  Texas.  Later  he  devised 
and  is  well-known  for  his  plan 
to  maintain  production  records 
on  IB.M  equipment.  He  was  a 
University  of  Mi.ssouri  Journal¬ 
ism  graduate. 

Photographer  cited 

Omaha 

The  Nebraska  Press  Photog¬ 
raphers  .Association  presented 
its  first  President’s  .Award  to  ) 

John  Savage,  a  36-year  veteran  j 

of  the  Omaha  World-Herald.  | 

Savage  has  won  several  honors  1 

in  news  photography.  1 
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Concern  for  race 
problems  praised 
in  media  awards 

Dr.  Sterling  W.  Brown,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Conference 
of  Christians  and  Jews,  says 
“the  mass  media  in  the  last  year 
have  shown  increased  sensitivity 
to  the  needs  and  interests  of  the 
American  black  community.” 

Dr.  Brown  noted  that  nomina¬ 
tions  for  NCCJ’s  annual  mass 
media  Brotherhood  Awards  indi¬ 
cate  “the  wave  of  concern  that 
is  evidently  in  response  to  the 
criticism  on  the  Kemer  Commis¬ 
sion  Report  that  the  ‘white 
press’  fails  to  report  adequately 
on  race  relations  and  ghetto 
problems.” 

The  head  of  the  human  rela¬ 
tions  agency  continued  that  nom¬ 
inations  for  the  Brotherhood 
Awards  in  all  categories — books, 
newspapers,  magazines,  tele¬ 
vision  and  radio — reflect  “the 
deepened  commitment  of  Amer¬ 
ican  journalism  to  live  up  to  its 
own  high  standards  in  covering 
race  relations  as  it  does  in  cover¬ 
ing  other  areas  of  American 
life.” 

Dr.  Brown  made  his  comments 
in  announcing  winners  of  the 
Awards,  which  cover  the  15- 
month  period  from  January  of 


lOfi^hrouglwas^Aprin^^^™ 

The  awards  in  the  newspaper 
category  were  as  follows: 

Chicago  Daily  Defender  for  its 
season-long  “Keep  A  Cool  Sum¬ 
mer”  campaign 

John  Fawcett,  Providence 
(R.  I.)  Journal  and  Dulletin,  for 
a  cartoon  on  civil  rights  and  race 
relat  ons 

Catholic  Review,  Baltimore, 
for  editorials. 

Stephen  R.  Van  Drake,  St. 
Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch,  for  a 
story  on  child  development  cen¬ 
ters  which  open  a  new  world  to 
pre-sch(X)l  children  of  working 
mothers. 

Thomas  McCarthy,  executive 
editor  of  the  Greenpoint  (N.  Y.) 
Weekly  Star,  which  consistently 
fostered  goodwill  among  the 
ethnically  diverse  residents  of 
the  Brooklyn,  New  York,  com¬ 
munity  which  it  serviced. 

Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  for 
its  exploratory  series  on 
Seattle’s  racial  climate. 

RUNNERS-UP 

Long  Island  Catholic  for  its 
special  issue  on  “The  Servant 
Church,”  including  a  section  on 
the  way  in  which  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  is  seeking  to 
collaborate  with  Protestant  and 
Jewish  groups  in  serving  man¬ 
kind. 

Leo  Farragher,  S.S.J.,  Our 
Sunday  Visitor,  for  “The  Chal¬ 
lenge  of  Open  Housing.” 


force  of  arms  in  Jerusalem. 

Denver  Post  for  a  series  of 
editorials  calling  for  fairer 
standards  in  the  hiring  and  pro¬ 
motion  of  policemen. 

Thomas  N.  Lorsung,  Catholic 
Review,  Baltimore,  for  photos 
illustrating  the  observance  of 
Hanukkah. 

In  the  magazine  category, 
Newsweek  magazine  was  cited 
for  an  entire  issue  entitled  “The 
Negro  in  America:  What  Must 
Be  Done,”  and  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  for  an  editorial 
entitled  “The  Cry  of  the 
Ghetto.” 

• 

Annenberg's  school 
gift  honors  Panitt 

Columbia,  Mo. 

The  School  of  Journalism  of 
the  University  of  Missouri- 
Columbia  has  received  a  contri¬ 
bution  of  $5,000  in  honor  of  a 
former  student,  Merrill  Panitt, 
editor  of  TV  Guide. 

The  gift  comes  from  the 
Annenberg  School  of  Communi¬ 
cations,  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  as  authorized  by  the 
school’s  president,  Walter  H. 
Annenberg.  He  directed  that  the 
check  to  the  Board  of  Curators 
of  the  University  of  Missouri 
go  “to  its  fine  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  in  honor  of  Merrill  Pan¬ 
itt,  one  of  its  many  distinguished 
alumni.” 


are  given  citations 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

University  Press  Club  of 
Michigan  awards  for  excellence 
in  journalism  in  1968  have  been 
given  to  the  Lansing  State  Jour¬ 
nal  and  the  Southfield  News. 

Bernard  P.  Lyons,  managing 
editor  of  the  Port  Huron  Times 
Herald  who  headed  the  selection 
committee,  said  the  Lansing 
State  Journal  was  honored  for 
the  “outstanding  manner”  in 
which  the  new’spaper  recognizes, 
reports  and  interprets  the  com¬ 
plex  area  of  governmental  in¬ 
volvement  in  the  affairs  of  the 
individual.  He  said  the  news¬ 
paper  not  only  relates  the  im¬ 
pact  on  this  complex  area  on  its 
readers,  but  serves,  “by  the 
quality  and  comprehensiveness 
of  its  news  coverage,  as  a  news¬ 
paperman’s  newspaper  in  public 
affairs.” 

The  award  was  accepted  by 
Harold  C.  Fildey,  assistant  to 
the  publisher  of  the  State  Jour¬ 
nal. 

The  Southfield  News,  winner 
of  the  weekly  newspaper  award 
for  excellence  in  journalism,  was 
honored  for  the  way  in  which  it 
increased  and  improved  its  news 
coverage  to  help  meet  the  void 
created  by  the  prolonged  news¬ 
paper  strike  in  Detroit.  Mrs. 
Betty  Lewis,  the  publisher,  ac¬ 
cepted  the  award. 


ROANOKE 

A 


BILLION 

DOLLAR 


NEWSPAPER 

MARKET 


THE  ROANOKE 
TIMES 

pIorld-INetoi 

Represented  nationally  by 
Sawyer,  Ferguson,  Walker 
Company 


Effective  Buying  Income 
$1,116,722,000 
Retail  Sales  Population 

$721,051,000  535,400 

In  the  Roanoke  newspapers  you  sell  a  market  of  17  counties  and  8 
independent  cities  with  spendable  income  of  more  than  1  billion 
dollars.  This  newspaper  market  in  western  Virginia  is  completely 
isolated  from  other  major  markets  in  the  state.  You  get  68%  over¬ 
all  coverage  of  the  market  and  100%  penetration  of  the  Roanoke 
Metropolitan  Area,  major  center  of  western  Virginia. 

Writ*  for  brechurt,  "Tht  Virginia  Morktf,  The  Roanoke  Newipeper  Market." 

Dill  in  Virginia 

IN  ALL  MARKETING  CATEGORIES 
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news-people 


Dick  West  appointed 
editorial  director 

Dallas 

Promotions  in  the  Dallas 
Moniing  Seu's'  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  were  announced  by  Joe 
M.  Dealey,  president. 

Dick  West  was  named  edito¬ 
rial  director.  He  will  have  gen¬ 
eral  supervision  over  department 
personnel  and  activities,  which 
include  formulation  of  editorial 
policy  and  publication  of  the 
editorial  page,  book  page  and  the 
Texas  Almanac. 

Walter  B.  Moore  will  be  asso¬ 
ciate  director  and  continue  as 
editor  of  the  Almanac.  Ruth 
Harris  is  assistant  to  Moore. 

Named  associate  editors  were 
Jim  Wright  and  Larry  Howell. 
In  addition  to  editorial  writing 
and  interpretative  columns,  they 
will  assist  West  in  dei)artmental 
operation  but  concentrate  on  edi¬ 
torial  page  content  and  appear¬ 
ance. 

West,  a  graduate  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Texas  with  a  master’s 
degree  in  journalism  and  politi¬ 
cal  science,  joined  the  editorial 
staff  in  1944  after  reportorial 
experience  on  the  News  and 
.Associated  Press. 

♦  «  ♦ 

Bill  Bonvie,  former  reporter, 
.\tlantic  City  (N.  J.)  Press,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer,  New  Jersey  zoned 
edition. 

*  *  * 

.At'gie  Lio,  an  .All-.America 
football  player  at  Georgetown 
University  and  former  profes¬ 
sional  football  player — named 
si)orts  editor  of  the  Passaic- 

Clifton  (N.  J.)  Herahl-Neu’s, 

for  \yhich  he  has  been  a  sports 
writer  since  1949.  He  succeeds 
Jo.sEPH  P.  Lovas,  who  resigned. 
»  *  « 

Beknaki)  P.  Lyons,  managing 
editor  of  the  Part  Huron  Times 
Herald,  is  the  new  president  of 
the  University  Press  Club  of 


HE  STARTED  WHEN  HE  WAS  16.  so  J.  Howard  Wood,  publisher 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  easily  qualifies  for  the  award  of  the  Chicago 
Press  Veterans  Association  at  its  30th  annual  dinner.  Anthony  Ber- 
ardi,  left,  Chicago's  American  photographer  who  heads  the  vets' 
organization,  made  the  presentation.  Joining  in  homage  to  Wood 
was  an  old  friend,  F.  M.  (Jack)  Flynn,  publisher  of  New  York  News. 


Michigan. 

*  *  * 

Robert  C.  Stewart  Jr. — for¬ 
merly  on  the  staff  of  the  Dallas 
Times  Herald,  named  managing 
editor  of  the  Laredo  (Tex.) 
Times. 

*  *  * 

.Al  Salerno,  former  television 
columnist  and  critic  for  the  Xew 
York  World-Telegram  and 
World  Journal  Tribune — ap¬ 

pointed  director  of  press  and 
publications  for  the  .American 
Heart  .Association. 

*  *  * 

Murray  Francis,  former  re¬ 
tail  advertising  manager,  Berk¬ 
eley  (Calif.)  Gazette — to  Eugene 
(Ore.)  Register-Guard. 

*  *  * 

Edwarb  D.  Ramsey,  classified 
advertising  and  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Trenton  (N.  J.) 
T rentonian — resigned  to  become 
general  manager  of  radio  station 
WTTM  in  Trenton. 


WHAT  IS  MY 

NEWSPAPER 

WORTH? 


Formulae  are  no  longer  of  value  in  apprais¬ 
ing  publishing  properties.  Many  varying 
factors  enter  into  a  sale.  There  is  no  iron¬ 
clad  rule. 

However,  we  can  tell  you  promptly  what  we 
know  to  be  the  highest  obtainable  price,  if 
you  are  considering  the  possibility  of  selling. 


IF  YOU  ARE  IN  CHICAGO  FOR  THE  INLAND  MEETINGS 

George  Cooper  will  be  available  for  a  chat  at  the  Lake  Shore  Drive  Hotel — 
just  east  of  the  Drake — phone  Superior  7-8500 

Allen  Kander— George  J.  Cooper 

Negotiators  for  the  Purchase  and  Sale  of  Daily  Newspapers 
270  Park  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017  Phone  (212)  687-3727 


Dan  Davis,  city  affairs  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Newark  (Ohio) 
Advocate — to  city  editor  of  the 
Fostoria  (Ohio)  Review-Tinws, 
to  succeed  John  W.  Stratton, 
resigned, 

*  *  * 

George  S.  Dellinger,  former 
reporter  for  the  Harrisburg 
(Pa.)  Evening  News  and  the 
Butler  (Pa.)  Eagle — now  soci¬ 
ology  instructor  at  the  Altoona 
Campus  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  University. 

*  *  * 

Lawrence  D.  Townsend  has 
returned  to  the  Chicago  Tribune 
as  editor  of  Educational  Services 
Department  weekly  for  Chicago 
area  schools,  after  nearly  three 
years  in  corporate  publications. 
*  ♦  ♦ 

Terry  Sattoria,  reporter  and 
former  pictui-e  editor,  Long 
Beach  (Calif.)  Press-Telegram 
— promoted  to  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor.  Bill  Duncan,  special  as¬ 
signments  reporter — resigned  to 
do  free-lance  writing. 

*  *  * 

Earnest  Carlisle,  former 
district  circulation  manager  of 
the  Montgomery  (.Ala.)  Adver¬ 
tiser — awarded  a  doctor  of  edu¬ 
cation  degree  at  the  University 
of  .Alabama. 

*  *  ♦ 

George  Raborn,  assistant 
sports  editor  at  Glendale 
(Calif.)  News-Press  for  almost 
10  years,  retired. 

*  *  ♦ 

Toai  Wafer,  formerly  circu¬ 
lation  manager  of  Alhambra 
(Calif.)  Post-Advocate  —  ap¬ 
pointed  city  circulation  manager 
for  the  Glendale  News-Press. 


Windsor  Star  names 
Farrell  as  publisher  | 

Windsor,  Ont. 

Mark  Farrell  will  assume  his 
duties  as  publisher  of  the  ll’ind-  | 
sor  Star  on  January  6,  1969.  His  i 
appointment,  to  succeed  the  late  '! 
Hugh  .A.  Graybiel,  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  Star’s  board  of 
directors. 

Farrell  has  resigned  as  presi¬ 
dent  and  director  of  Montreal 
Standard  Publishing  Co.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Weekend,  and  as  a 
director  of  the  Montreal  Star 
and  Perspectives  Inc.  He  has 
been  associated  with  the  Mont¬ 
real  Standard  Publishing  Co. 
since  1939. 

*  * 

Russell  Stewart  —  named 
managing  editor  of  the  Ridge¬ 
wood  (N.  J.)  Sunday  Post,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Robert  M.  (5orlin,  who 
resigned  to  become  manager  of 
the  Parsippany  edition  of  the 
Morristown  (N.  J.)  Record. 

m  it  * 

John  R.  Harrison,  elected 
corporate  vicepresident  of 
Cowles  Communications  Inc. 
Harrison  is  president  of  the 
Lakeland  (Fla.)  Ledger  and 
Gainesville  (Fla.)  Sun. 

*  *  * 

W.  S.  Smith,  classified  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Cambridge  (Ohio) 
Jeffersonian — elected  president 
of  the  Ohio  Newspaper  Classi¬ 
fied  Clinic. 

«  *  * 

Ralph  S.  Kelly,  president  of  ^ 
the  Dartmouth  (N.  S.)  Free.  ^ 
Press — retired.  He  has  been 
succeeded  by  JOHN  R.  Nesbitt. 

«  *  * 

D.  deV.  Ditwiler,  advertising 
director  for  the  past  40  years 
of  the  Redlands  (Calif.)  Daily 
Facts — retired.  James  L.  Mi'NDY 
Jr. — named  acting  director. 
Chris  D.  Barnes — retail  ac¬ 
counts  executive. 

*  •  ♦ 

Cloudesley  Hoodspith,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Lions  Gate  Times, 
West  Vancouver,  B.  C. — elected 
I)resident  of  B.  C.  Weekly  News¬ 
paper  Editors’  Association. 

«  *  * 

.A.  F.  Casillas,  assistant  cir¬ 
culation  manager,  San.  Rafael 
(Calif.)  Independent-Journal — 
now  circulation  manager,  Tulare 
( Calif. )  .4 dvance-Register. 

*  *  * 

David  L.  Crowell,  former 
managing  editor  of  the  weekly 
Hillsborough  (N.  H.)  Messenger 
appointed  by  Mayor  John  C. 
Alongan  as  community  relations 
director  for  the  Manchester 
(N.  H.)  Community  Action  Pro¬ 
gram  and  the  Concentrated  Em¬ 
ployment  Program. 
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Every 

Delta 

passenger 
meets 
6  or  more 
PR  experts 


WALTER  J.  FEHN  JR.  has  been 
promoted  to  advertising  director 
of  Evansville  Printing  Corporation. 
He  has  been  advertising  manager 
for  the  past  18  months;  retail 
manager  for  six  years  prior  to 
that  time.  In  his  4jst  year  in  the 
advertising  field,  Pehn  began  his 
career  with  the  Evansville  Courier 
as  office  boy. 


George  B.  Ciokfi,  circulation 
supervisor  of  the  Newburgh 
(N.  Y.)  Evening  Newa — to  the 
advertising  staff  of  the  New 

.41  Vi’cstergreii  moves  ' 

lo  publisher  posl 

Twin  Falls,  Ida.  versity  graduate  and  managing 
.\1  Westergren,  business  man-  editor  there  of  the  Ohio  Univer- 
ager  since  1961,  has  been  named  aity  Poftt,  has  joined  the  edito- 
publisher  of  the  Times-News  rial  staff  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
following  the  resignation  of  Jack  Dealer. 

Mullowney  who  becomes  vice- 
president  of  Rogers  Brothers,  a 
food  products  company. 

Westergren  came  to  the 
Times-News  in  1928  from  the 
University  of  Oregon.  Mullow¬ 
ney  was  in  the  food  business 
(Green  Giant)  liefore  being  a 
newspaperman.  He  became  pub¬ 
lisher  here  in  1961. 


(Passenger  Relations 
makes  the 
difference  on  Delta) 


James  Stingley.  columnist, 
Ft.  Lauderdale  (Fla.)  News- 
Sun  Sentinel — to  general  assign¬ 
ment,  San  Diego  Union. 


Ken  Young,  formerly  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  Illinois  and  Indiana — 
to  the  staff  of  the  Fairhot-n 
(Ohio)  Daily  Herald. 


William  HEDGErETll,  senior  th^^  Toronto  (Ont.)  Globe  and 
editor  of  Look  magazine,  a  for-  -VaiV. 
mer  Georgia  newspaperman —  *  ♦  * 

heads  a  new  editorial  office  for  Kenneth  Slocum  of  .\tlanta 
the  Cowles  magazine  in  Atlanta.  — appointed  assistant  managing 

*  *  •  editor  of  the  Midwest  edition  of 

Robert  D.  Cal\'ebt,  on  adver-  the  Wall  Street  Journal  in  Cleve- 

tising  staff.  New  Itritain  land.  He  replaces  Clay  Si’tton, 
(Conn.)  Herald,  since  1947 —  who  is  taking  early  retirement, 
named  assistant  retail  adver-  *  ♦  * 

tising  manager.  Mai’RICE  Van  Metre,  column- 

*  *  *  ist  for  the  old  Cleveland  News 

Lew  Townsend,  former  City  and  most  recently  columnist  of 

Hall  reporter  for  the  Wichita  the  suburban  Shaker  Sun-Press 
(Kans.)  Eagle  and  Beacon — now  and  Lakewood  Sun-Post,  is  re¬ 
associate  editor  of  Pilot,  mag-  tiring, 
azine  of  the  .Aircraft  Owners  ♦  *  * 

and  Pilots  Association.  Si  Lippa,  fabric  editor  of 

*  *  *  Women’s  Wear  Daily — named 

Frank  Farese — from  Cocoa  city  editor  to  succeed  Steve 

(Fla.)  Today,  to  copy  desk,  San  Weinstein,  now  editor  of  Foot- 
Biego  (Calif.)  Union.  wear  News. 

editor  sc  publisher  for  October  19,  1968 


What’s  the  difference  between 
so-so  service  and  special  serv¬ 
ice?  It’s  people.  People  like  the 
6  or  more  of  our  16,000  em¬ 
ployees  you’ll  meet  on  your 
Delta  trip.  Special  people. 
People  who  genuinely  enjoy 
helping  you.  People  with  pride 
In  their  jobs.  They’re  the  dif¬ 
ference  that  makes  the  differ¬ 
ence.  Come  see! 


^  AND  COMPAN/ 


NEWSPAPER 

SALES 

PURCHASES 


Tfmp/e  3-3018 
KALIICH.  N.  C. 
1807  McDonald  lane 


Best  thing  that  ever  happened  to  air  travel 


NATION-WIDE  PERSONAL  SERVICE 


c-  - 


New  record  set 
for  circulation 
via  telephone 

Trenton,  N.  J. 

The  Trenton  Times  had  the 
most  successful  Telephone  Order 
Day  in  its  history,  resulting  in 
3,430  daily  and  Sunday  sub¬ 
scriptions,  on  Wednesday,  Sep¬ 
tember  18. 

Robert  Kelly,  assistant  circu¬ 
lation  director,  said  the  previous 
record  was  1,400  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  orders  in  the  Fall  of  1967. 
TO  Days  are  conducted  each 
Spring  and  Fall. 

The  all-carrier  effort  did  not 
involve  premiums.  New  sub¬ 
scribers  were  required  to  sign 
up  for  13-weeks. 

Zone  Three  (Burlington 
County)  supervised  by  Jack 
Pappas  was  the  winner  of  a 
competition  between  the  four 
zones.  His  zone  wrote  1,200  new 
daily  and  Sunday  orders. 

The  orders  were  phoned  in 
between  5  p.m.  and  9  p.m.  The 
circulation  staff  worked  past  1 
p.m. 

• 

Plan  seminar 
on  circulation 

Salem,  Ore. 

Progress  in  the  establishment 
of  a  circulation  advisers  seminar 
is  reported  by  Rodney  Miles, 
Salem  Capital- Journal,  who  is 
president  of  the  Pacific  North¬ 
west  International  Circulation 
Managers  Association. 

The  objective  is  to  pattern  the 
seminar  after  the  advertising 
sales  seminar  which  is  being  con¬ 
ducted  at  the  University  of 
Oregon  this  winter. 

PNICMA  directors  have  v’oted 
to  sponsor  the  project  with  the 
assistance  of  other  interested 
organizations.  At  an  organiza¬ 
tional  meeting,  Joe  Van  der 
Hoeff,  Centralia-Chehalis 
(Wash.)  Chronicle,  was  elected 
chairman.  Carl  Schroegel, 
Seattle  (Wash.)  Times,  and 
Charles  Rice,  Vancouver 
(Wash.)  CoIuwhiaM,  are  commit¬ 
tee  members. 

• 

Kirby  quits  Ludlow 

R.  W.  Buckley,  Ludlow  Type- 
graph  Company  president,  has 
announced  that  Jerr>’  Kirby, 
vicepresident  of  Sales  &  Adver¬ 
tising,  has  resigned  to  head  up 
sales  for  Dale  Carnegie  Courses 
in  Chicago.  Before  going  to  Lud¬ 
low  in  1966,  Kirby  was  a  partner 
in  the  Chicago  advertising  firm, 
Davis  Kirby  and  Gray,  Inc., 
Agency  for  Dale  Carnegie  Asso¬ 
ciates. 


31  papers  send 
circulators  to 
seminar  at  API 

Thirty-one  newspapers  will  be 
represented  at  a  two-week 
Seminar  for  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers  beginning  Monday  (Octob¬ 
er  21)  at  the  American  Press 
Institute  of  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity. 

The  members  are : 

David  H.  Barker,  Amsterdam 
(N.  Y.)  Evening  Recorder. 

Rinkey  Blumen,  Nashville 
(Tenn.)  Banner  and  Tennes¬ 
sean. 

Kenneth  J.  Brix,  St.  Catha¬ 
rines  (Ont.)  Standard. 

Lea  S.  Brown,  Wenatchee 
(Wash.)  Daily  World. 

Thomas  J.  Buckley,  Boston 
Globe. 

Frank  V.  DeLollo,  Albany 
(N.  Y.)  Times-Union  and 

Knickerbocker  News. 

Albert  B.  Fink,  Honolulu  Ad¬ 
vertiser  and  Star-Bulletin. 

William  R.  Fischer  Jr.,  Beaver 
(Pa.)  County  Times. 

David  A.  Fisher,  Columbus 
(Ohio)  Dispatch. 

Harry  Thomas  Grissom  Jr., 
Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot. 

Lee  J.  Guittar,  Miami  Herald 
and  Miami  News. 

Dean  W.  Howard,  Columbus 
(Ind.)  Republic. 

James  N.  Irvine,  Detroit  Free 
Press. 

Vivian  S.  King,  Harrisburg 
(Pa.)  Patriot  and  News. 

Richard  R.  Lindgren,  Joliet 
(Ill.)  Herald-News. 

Bernard  P.  Littlefield,  Salem 
(Mass.)  Evening  News. 

Joseph  E.  McKinney,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  (Pa.)  Press. 

Lawrence  C.  Melan,  Rockford 


(Ill.)  Morning  Star  and  Regis¬ 
ter-Republic. 

Joseph  P.  Menzzopane  Jr., 
Asbury  Park  (N.  J.)  Press. 

David  C.  Mott,  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  (Ont.)  Sault  Daily  Star. 

Gordon  L.  Primmer,  Riverside 
(Calif.)  Press  and  Enterprise. 

William  B.  Roberts,  Longmont 
(Colo.)  Daily  Times-Call. 

Robert  Secundy,  Washington 
Post. 

William  P.  Shelsy,  Brattleboro 
(Vt.)  Daily  Reformer. 

Frank  J.  Sisk,  Kenosha 
(Wis.)  News. 

Ronald  E.  Smith,  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  (Fla.)  Times  and  Evening 
Independent. 

Werner  L.  Suess,  Fairbanks 
(Alaska)  Daily  News-Miner. 

Edward  L.  Trappe,  Milwau¬ 
kee  Journal  and  Sentinel. 

Louis  Vincent,  Le  Soleil,  Que- 
l)ec. 

H.  Allen  Wamsley,  Edwards- 
ville  (Ill.)  Intelligencer. 

A.  Merrill  Williamson,  Illi¬ 
nois  State  Journal  and  Illinois 
State  Register,  Springfield,  Ill. 
• 

5c  more  a  week 

Oklahoma  City 

Oklahoma  Publishing  Co.  has 
increased  home  delivery  rates 
for  the  Times  and  Oklahoman 
by  St*  a  week.  The  new  rates: 
.‘lOt*  for  either  morning  or  eve¬ 
ning  paper;  SOt*  for  morning 
(or  evening)  and  Sunday,  and 
80<-  for  morning,  evening  and 
.Sunda.v. 

Heads  eommittee 

Prof.  Neale  Copple,  director  of 
the  Univ’ersity  of  Nebraska 
School  of  Journalism,  has  been 
elected  chairman  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  on  Professional  Freedom  and 
Responsibility  of  the  American 
Educators  in  Journalism. 


Circulator  is  named 
boy  pro^am  manager 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Thomas  J.  Kavanaugh  Jr., 
has  been  named  circulation  pro¬ 
grams  manager  for  the  Daily 
News.  He  will  be  in  charge  of 
personal  and  sales  development 
programs  for  newspaperboys. 

Charles  Earnhart,  circulation  | 
manager  of  the  News,  named 
Robert  E.  Harner,  to  succeed 
Kavanaugh  as  Miami  Valley 
circulation  manager,  and 
Thomas  E.  Bowers  as  rural 
ciiculation  manager. 

“The  continuing  growth  of 
the  Daily  News  to  3,600  news- 
pai)erboys  operating  their  own 
businesses  brings  about  this  ex¬ 
pansion,”  Earnhart  noted.  “In 
this  way  we  will  continue  to 
emphasize  the  educational  bene¬ 
fits  accruing  to  newspaperboys.” 

Kayanaugh,  59,  is  the  son  of 
the  late  T.  J.  Kavanaugh, 
former  circulation  manager  of 
the  News. 

• 

New  weekly  plays  i 

color  on  page  one 

Geneva,  Ill. 

A  new  Wednesday  newspaper 
for  the  Greater  Fox  River  Valley 
— the  DuKane  Valley  Press — 
features  a  four-color  picture  on 
the  cover  which  relates  to  the 
main  news  story  of  the  issue. 

DuKane  V'alley  Press  is  dis¬ 
tributed  to  25,000  households 
every  week,  according  to  Ernest 
.M.  Davis,  editor  and  publisher. 

The  newspaper  is  published  ) 
by  the  DuKane  Valley  Press,  ^ 
Inc.,  with  corporate  offices  in  ) 
Wheaton,  Ill.,  and  administrative  j 
offices  at  8  S.  Third  Street,  , 
Geneva.  President  of  the  cor¬ 
poration  is  Joseph  N.  Wells,  a 
newsoap-'r  broker.  I 


THE  CARDINAL  PRINCIPLES  of  the  Little  Merchant  system  are 
endorsed  by  Richard  Cardinal  Cushing  of  Boston  as  he  receives  a 
Newspaperboy  Hall  of  Fame  Award  plaque  from  Frederick  J. 
O'Neal,  circulation  director  of  the  Boston  Globe.  Also  at  the  cere¬ 
mony  on  Newspaperboy  Day  were  Albert  Downes,  Boston  Herald 
Traveler,  and  Lester  Zwick,  Boston  Record-American. 
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The  best  way  to  harvest  Indiana 


To  reach  the  fertile  markets  in  Indiana,  harvest  with  the  big 

combination:  The  Indianapolis  Star  and  The  Indianapolis  There’s  only  one  way  to  win  at  Indianapolis. 

News. 

‘First  class  cities.  "ABC  12  months  ending  December  31.  1967. 

THE  MARKET :  The  Indianapolis  Metro  Area  consists  of  more  A  member  of  newspaper  i. 


The  Indianapolis  Star  and  the  Indianapolis  news 


Story  &  Kelly-Smith,  Inc.,  National  Representatives;  The  Leonard  Co., 

Florida  Representatives;  American  Publishers  Representatives,  Canadian  Representatives. 


...  is  with  the  only  machinery  big  enough  to  bring  in  the  crop. 
Harvesting  isn't  done  in  Indiana  the  way  it  is  in  other  places 
. . .  here  only  newspapers  can  cut  the  wide  swath  that  spells  a 
successful  harvest.  With  Indianapolis  metro  area  television 
splitting  the  audience  four  ways,  the  most  successful  station 
cuts  it  in  less  than  25%  of  the  households.  Pile  that  up  against 
the  98.5%  of  the  families  taking  The  Indianapolis  Star  and 
The  Indianapolis  News . . .  and  it’s  apparent  that  even  the  top 
TV  station  is  harvesting  a  pretty  thin  crop. 


than  one  million  residents,  or  315,000  families.  Its  labor 
employment  record  is  first  in  the  nation*,  with  97.7% 
employed  in  1967,  and  the  city’s  rate  of  growth  exceeds  the 
national  average  by  a  healthy  margin  (11.3%  vs.  9.6%).  The 
Star  and  The  News  reach  the  people  of  the  Indianapolis  metro 
area  with  nearly  334,000  newspapers  each  day  (combined 
circulation);  the  Sunday  Star's  circulation  is  238,164.  Total 
Star  and  News  combined  daily  circulation  is  427,065,  the 
Sunday  Star’s,  378,867** 


ph(>t(m;raphv 


The  posed  group  shot 
— how  to  ‘unpose’  it 

Ity  Kirk  Friedman 


On  f'ehrunrj/  2i  and  Mnrcit  2,  tltix  column  reported  the  findinf/s 
of  a  study  on  the  use  of  posed  rersus  unposed  group  pictures.  The 
study  tens  done  by  Bruce  Humphrey  ns  his  muster’s  thesis  in 
joumnlism  for  Ohio  Unicersity.  Before  starting  his  graduate 
work  Humphrey  had  been  chief  photographer  for  the  daily 
23,670-circulation  Newark  (Ohio)  Advocate.  After  completing  his 
graduate  }cork  he  returned  to  the  Advocate  ns  picture  editor  where 
he  was  given  the  opportunity  to  put  into  practice  those  techniques 
which  were  suggested  by  the  study.  H  e  asked  him  to  do  a  folloiv- 
ttp  on  his  study,  based  on  what  he  u'as  doing  at  the  Advocate,  His 
report  follows: 


The  posed  proup  picture  is  a 
daily  fixture  in  nearly  every 
newspaper  in  the  country.  Yet 
the  technique  of  posing  receives 
a  lot  of  ciiticism  from  editors, 
readers  and  photographers 
alike.  The  fact  that  jjosed  group 
pictures  are  heavily  critized  and 
also  widely  used  is  what  I  call 
“the  problem  of  the  ))osed 
group  picture.” 


My  study  at  Ohio  University 
showed  that  people  rate  un- 
l)osed  pictures  higher  than 
))Osed  j)ictures  for  interest 
values,  communication  and 
preference.  But  it  did  not  re¬ 
solve  the  contradiction  between 
this  information  and  the  fact 
that  po.sed  grouj)  ])ictures  aie 
so  widely  used. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  rea¬ 


son  pos?<l  group  pictures  con¬ 
tinue  to  hang  on  is  because  the 
desk  man  who  assign  them  are 
word-oriented.  Having  ad¬ 
vanced  through  the  ranks  of 
writers,  they  do  not  seem  to 
be  aware  that  words  and  pic¬ 
tures  have  different  purposes 
and  capabilities. 

Words  can  report  about 
verbal  matters — and  do  it  with 
precision.  But  words  flounder 
and  waste  the  time  of  the 
reader  when  they  deal  in  things 
which  are  visual. 

Describe  n  face 

Pictures,  however,  can  only 
report  about  that  which  is 
purely  visual.  .\nd  they  do  it 
much  l)etter  than  words.  Con¬ 
sider  the  number  of  words  that 
would  lie  required  to  describe 
the  features  of  one  face.  After 
they  were  all  said  the  reader 
would  still  not  know  with 
certainty  what  the  face  looks 
like.  But  a  picture  can  tell  him 
in  an  instant  and  do  it  with 
exactness  and  finality.  Yet  pic¬ 
tures  cannot  show  specific 
thoughts  or  ideas. 

A  confusion  about  what  can 
really  be  communicated  to 
readers  through  pictures  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  perpetuation 
of  posed  group  pictures. 

An  example  of  using  a  pic¬ 
ture  to  express  something 
verbal  is  that  of  a  dance  com¬ 
mittee  planning  an  upcoming 
ilance.  There  is  nothing  visual 
in  planning  as  such.  Planning 
is  -something  which  relates  to 


the  future  and  can  happen  only 
in  the  mind.  That  is,  it  is 
verbal. 

When  three  women  are  photo-  r 
graphed  as  they  look  at  a  j 
poster  it  does  not  show  them  * 
planning.  It  only  shows  them 
looking  at  a  poster.  If  the  idea 
of  “planning”  gets  across  to 
the  reader  it  is  done  only  in  the  - 
cutline — by  words.  The  reason?  4 
Any  time  a  precise  communica-  ’ 
tion  is  made  about  the  future  ^ 
it  must  be  made  by  nonvisual  | 
means.  j 

I  contend  that  most  posed  ^ 
gioup  pictures  are  of  this 
nature:  That  they  are  attempts 
at  symlwlizing  verbal  events. 

The  ideal  picture  is  one  which 
speaks  for  itself.  It  uses  as  sub¬ 
ject  matter  that  which  is  visual 
in  nature.  And  what  is  this? 

It  is  some  event  or  scene 
which — by  the  looks  of  it  alone  ^ 
— can  tell  the  viewer  something. 

It  is  not  the  recording  of  some 
prearranged  situation  acted  out 
for  the  benefit  of  the  camera. 

It  is  something  which  would  ; 
have  l)een  done  whether  the  ; 
camera  were  present  or  not. 

It  is  only  by  focusing  the  ; 
camera  on  these  situations  that 
photographic  integrity  can  be  i- 
maintained.  Photographic  in-  j 
tegrity  is  the  avoidance  of  all  ; 
subject  matter  which  has  to  be 
“put  on”  in  order  to  be  photo¬ 
graphed. 

Even  the  dumliest  reader  i 
knows  that  the  committee  is 
not  planning  anything — that 
they  are,  instead,  posing  for  a  ■ 
{Continued  on  page  50) 


HUMPHREY:  The  difference  in  shooting  technique  between  posed 
groups  and  candid  photography  is  illustrated  in  the  way  the  Advocate 
and  the  Zanesville  Times  Recorder  showed  the  naming  of  a  queen 
during  a  recent  centennial.  Zanesville,  below,  used  the  crowning  shot. 
Newark,  left,  caught  the  queen  and  her  escort  and  a  small  attendant 
as  they  left  the  scene.  One  is  a  record  of  acting;  the  other  is  a 
record  of  reality. 
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>  In  little  more  time  than  it  takes  them  to  munch 
a  Danish,  drink  a  cup  of  coffee  and  chat  around 
the  coffee  wagon,  you  can  help  them  learn  facts 
that  may  one  day  help  save  their  lives. 

You  can  help  them  avoid  being  a  statistic  among  the 
more  than  1 00,000  workers  who  die  from  cancer  each  year. 

We  have  a  free  education  program  of  films,  speakers, 
exhibits,  pamphlets,  posters,  etc.,  at  your  service. 
It  could  very  well  help  save  the  lives  of  some 
of  your  employees;  maybe  even 
your  own. 

Call  your  Unit  of  the  American  Cancer 
Society  and  arrange  a  life-saving 
break  for  your  employees. 

American  Cancer  Society 
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(CoJitinued  from  page  48) 
picture.  To  say  in  the  cutline 
that  the  subjects  are  “planning” 
instead  of  “posing”  is  adding 
put-on  to  put-on.  The  result 
is  a  lie  and  everyone  concerned 
knows  it. 

Photo  P.R. 

When  an  advertiser,  news 
source,  friends,  or  business  con¬ 
tact  can,  by  v’irtue  of  his  re¬ 
lationship  with  some  staff  mem¬ 
ber,  be  assured  that  he  can  get 
a  photo  taken  and  printed  (al¬ 
most  without  regard  for  like¬ 
liness  of  subject  matter  as 
being  photogenic)  then  the 
purpose  behind  pictures  as  pic¬ 
tures  is  destroyed.  Pictures  are 
not  being  used  as  pictures,  but 
as  something  else. 

Can  we  continue  to  use  pic¬ 
tures  as  tools  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  while  developing  photo¬ 
graphic  integrity? 

The  answer  is  “yes,  but — .” 
But  we  have  to  work  at  it.  But 
we  have  to  make  changes  in 
our  traditional  thinking  about 
pictures.  But  w'e  must  re-edu¬ 
cate  the  public  and  do  it  tact¬ 
fully. 

What  do  I  do  when  a  reader 


calls  the  Advocate  for  a  picture 
of  an  unpicturable  situation?  I 
tell  him  no — always.  But  I  do  it 
by  telling  him  why — because 
we  are  trying  to  get  good  pic¬ 
tures  for  the  sake  of  our  read¬ 
ers. 

I  tell  him  that  we  are  willing 
to  write  about  his  verbal  news, 
and  perhaps,  if  it  seems  im¬ 
portant,  offer  to  run  a  mug  shot 
of  the  most  important  person 
involved  in  it,  such  as  the  presi¬ 
dent.  Then  I  offer  to  give  photo¬ 
graphic  coverage  on  some  event 
the  organization  might  have 
which  is  truly  photogenic.  But 
the  caller  has  to  be  told  what 
this  means. 

There  are  times  when  the 
caller  is  not  easily  put  off.  The 
newspaper  tradition  of  giving 
free  photographic  advertising 
to  nonprofit  organizations  is  not 
easy  to  break  in  some  cases. 
Representatives  of  some  of 
these  groups  have  come  to  ex¬ 
pect  photographic  support  as  a 
birthright. 

Callers  like  this  make  an  ed¬ 
itor  use  all  his  stamina  to  keep 
from  giving  in  so  that  he  can 
get  himself  “off  the  hook.” 
These  very’  persistent  people 


must  sometimes  be  told  that  the 
newspaper  is  a  business  and 
must  be  operated  in  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  its  customers — rather 
than  its  friends. 

Consistency  of  policy  and 
guts  to  keep  it  enforced  are 
keys  to  success.  “Success”  means 
lectures  that  report  something 
and  do  it  with  integrity. 

Necessary  exceptions 

A  recent  memo  to  editors  and 
staff  of  the  Advocate  from 
Frank  Spencer  Jr.,  managing 
editor,  directed  that  the  Ad¬ 
vocate  will  publish  only  pictures 
of  unposed  action  except  for 
portraits  and  fashion.  These 
are  necessary’  exceptions. 

In  fashion  j)hotogp’aphy  the 
clothes,  not  the  people  are  im¬ 
portant.  Showing  the  clothes 
in  an  appealing  manner  is  more 
important  than  the  posing  of 
models  or  lack  of  it. 

The  function  of  pictures  to 
identify’  people  in  the  news  is 
the  reason  why  posed  portraits 
are  used.  These  pictures  only 
serv’e  to  show  what  a  face  looks 
like.  The  time  necessary  to 
stalk  a  subject  until  he  reveals 
himself  in  a  candid  situation  is 
really  not  worth  the  time  it 


posed  to  say,  “This  is  w’hat  the  ■ 
face  of  someone  in  the  news  fl 
looks  like.”  The  w’ords  below  « 
tell  the  name  of  that  someone.  I 

By  extension,  one  might  also  j 
justify  five  or  10  people  lined  ij 
up  against  a  wall,  looking  into  ft 
a  camera.  They  are  people  in  j 
the  news  photographed  for 
iilentification  purposes.  They 
are  a  posed  group.  But  it’s  not 
a  put-on  until  excuses  are  made 
for  the  presentation  of  such  a 
picture — like  the  one  telling 
readers  they’  are  lined  up 
against  a  wall  because  they  are 
planning  an  upcoming  event.  ^ 

Used  straight — as  a  group  i 
portrait  w’ithout  injection  of 
some  false  action  (to  make  it 
“look  candid”) — there  is  no  ob-  ; 
jection  on  grounds  of  photo-  ‘ 
graphic  integrity.  But  it  almost  ! 
alway’s  makes  a  rotten  picture  . 
and  is  not  the  efficient  way  to 
show’  faces. 

It  seems  preferable — when  : 
indee<l,  several  people  are  ' 
equally  important  in  new’S  value 
— to  run  them  as  individual 
mug  shots  over  namelines. 

When  I  started  graduate 
study’  in  the  fall  of  19fi6  I  set 
out  to  answ’er  the  question, 
“Are  there  acceptable  sub- 


would  take  in  most  cases.  stitutes  for  newspaper  posed 

I  do  not  regard  posed  por-  group  pictures?”  Now,  six  days 
traits  for  identification  as  a  a  w’eek,  the  Newark  Advocate  ■ 
put-on.  The  picture  is  only  sup-  answ’ers,  “yes.”  i 


HUMPHREY:  The  local  Blue  Star  Mother%  were  concerned  about  their 


annual  installation  of  officers  on  the  night  when  this  picture  was  made 
by  Adrocate  Photographer  Steve  Pyle.  The  picture  shows  real  people 
looking  the  way  they  look  In  women's  meetings  as  they  sit  under  a  huge, 
outdated  Bag.  How  much  more  information  a  perceptive  reader  can 
glean  from  this  shot  as  compared  to  one  of  a  gavel-passing  situation  is 
beyond  calculation. 


HUMPHREY:  This  picture  of  poverty  at  Christmas  required  a  > 
morning's  work  by  Steve  Pyle.  It  was  taken  as  the  Sertoma  Club  | 
distributed  donated  groceries  to  needy  families.  It  would  have 
been  a  IS-minute  job  to  pose  one  of  the  club  members  handing  a 
box  to  a  family.  This  shot  speaks  clearly  and  honestly.  The  posed  I 
group  would  have  been  an  obvious  put-on. 
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recreation.  Our  space,  our  resources, 
and  our  experience  enable  us  to  avoid 
“look-alikes”  and  mass-building. 

We  not  only  plan  and  build,  we 
maintain.  GDC  has  2, 1 53  employees, 
year-round,  responsibly  building  our 
communities  in  Port  St.  Lucie,  Port 
Malabar,  Port  Charlotte,  Sebastian 
Highlands,  Vero  Beach  Highlands, 
Vero  Shores,  and  Port  St.  John.  We 
construct  roads  and  bridges,  build 
and  operate  the  utilities. 

Our  credentials,  we  believe,  testify 
to  our  responsibility  and  confirm  our 
slogan :  “We  build  what  we  promise.” 
Our  assets  are  over  $200  million.  Our 
directors  and  officers  are  connected 
with  more  than  50  substantial  com¬ 
panies.  We  have  over  10,000  stock¬ 
holders;  and  in  1966  we  became  the 
only  Florida  land  company  admitted 
for  listing  under  the  stringent  regu¬ 
lations  of  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange. 

The  only  thing  we  are  “promot¬ 
ing”  is  Florida  as  a  wonderful  place 
to  live,  to  work,  to  rear  children  in. 
More  than  20,000  residents  who 
have  put  down  roots  in  our  com¬ 
munities  know  this,  and  many  thou¬ 
sands  more  have  acquired  property 
with  the  intention  of  building. 

This  is  General  Development’s 
Florida — the  new  Florida.  If,  for 
whatever  reason,  you  are  looking  for 
a  fresh  start,  there  isn't  a  better  place 
to  start  looking  than  here. 


A  report  from  General  Development  Corporation 


The  new  Florida 
you  may  not  know  about 


Everybody  knows  the  Florida  of  daz¬ 
zling  sunshine  and  carefree  tourists. 

That  is  one  Florida,  attracting 
some  17  million  visitors  a  year. 

Then,  of  course,  there  is  the 
famous  Florida  of  retirementcouples, 
people  who  moved  in  their  later 
years,  because  the  living  is  so  easy, 
both  physically  and  economically. 

But  there  are  also  other  faces  of 
Florida  that  the  average  American 
knows  little  about. 

There  is  the  Florida  that  quietly 
chalks  up  200,000  new  residents  a 
year,  many  of  them  young  and  mid¬ 
dle-aged  families  with  growing 
children. 

Florida  is  also  a  land  of  fresh 
starts  for  business  and  industry,  in 
such  varied  fields  as  fashion  and  in¬ 
surance,  research  and  development 
. . .  and,  most  dramatically,  the  huge 
Cape  Kennedy  space  complex. 

A  significant  part  of  today’s 
Florida  is  the  new  breed  of  commu¬ 
nity  developers,  best  represented,  we 
like  to  think,  by  a  company  such  as 
General  Development  Corporation, 
with  a  fresh  approach  built  on  a  firm 
foundation. 

This  approach  is  not  “specula¬ 
tion”  or  “promotion,”  but  “com¬ 
munity  development”  in  the  fullest 


sense  of  the  term.  It  is  not  a  sell-and- 
run  technique,  but  a  permanent 
commitment,  with  an  abiding  faith 
in  the  future  of  the  land. 

First,  GDC  acquired  over  300 
square  miles  of  high,  dry  land  on 
both  coasts.  One  area  alone  is  larger 
than  all  of  Detroit. 

Then  GDC  planned  and  built 
communities,  for  a  diversity  of 
people,  from  youngsters  who  need 
playgrounds  to  older  couples  who 
need  convenient  shopping  facilities. 

This  is  General  Development's 
Florida — land  of  fresh  starts. 

Our  concern  is  not  merely  with 
homes,  but  with  utilities,  safe  streets, 
schools,  churches,  shopping  centers. 


Charles  H.  Kellsladt 
Chairman  of  the  Board  and  President 
General  Oevelopment  Corporation 
2828  Coral  Way,  Miami,  Florida  J3I4S 
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News  staff  compiles 
documentary  on  riot 

By  Newton  H.  Fiill>ri^iit 


The  news  staff  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Past  has  put  together  an 
interestinp  and  informative  book 
on  the  riot  that  wracked  Wash- 
injfton,  lieginninp  at  about  7  p.m. 
last  April  4,  shortly  after  word 
was  flashed  by  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  across  the  city  that  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  had  been 
shot  to  death  in  Memphis. 

For  three  days  mobs  ran  wild, 
lootinp  and  buininj?  at  will,  vir¬ 
tually  unrestrained  by  the  police. 
Much  of  the  violence  occurred 
“Ten  Blocks  From  the  White 
House,”  which  is  the  title  of  the 
book  to  l)e  published  in  soft  and 
hard  covers  Octol)er  30,  by 
Frederick  A.  Praeger  Inc.  When 
the  military  was  called  in  and 
force  applied  to  end  the  anarchy, 
12  persons  had  l)een  killed  and 
al>out  1,190  injured,  few  seri¬ 
ously,  including  54  policemen, 
21  firemen,  and  12  soldiers. 
More  than  7,600  men,  women 
and  children  had  been  arrested, 
and  the  money  lo.ss  was  placed 
at  $27  million,  including  prop¬ 
erty  damage  and  losses  to  busi¬ 
ness  and  the  cost  of  bringing  in 
the  troops. 

It  was  one  of  the  worst  riots 
the  nation  had  ever  witnessed. 
How  had  it  happened?  Why? 
Answers  to  these  questions  are 
largely  the  purpose  of  the  liook 
compiled  by  two  dozen  reporters 
and  a  dozen  photographers  of 
the  W’ashington  Post. 

A  second  look 

At  a  press  conference  at  the 
Overseas  Press  Club  in  New 
York,  Ben  W.  Gilbert,  deputy 
managing  editor  of  the  Post, 
flanked  by  two  of  his  staffers, 
told  how  the  book  had  l)een  put 
together.  Reporters  and  photog¬ 
raphers  who  had  covered  the  riot 
were  sent  back,  he  said,  and  told 
to  re-do  their  former  work  with 
reflection.  This  was  in  June.  It 
was  after  a  Praeger  representa¬ 
tive  had  contacted  the  Post 
about  the  l)ook. 

“We  had  been  thinking  of 
doing  a  book,”  Gilliert  said,  “and 
this  was  a  matter  of  two  minds 
on  the  same  subject.” 

Gilbert  did  the  writing, 
shaping,  pulling  together  and 
condensing  the  material  sub¬ 
mitted  by  the  staff — a  commend¬ 
able  job.  But  actual  publication 
was  delayed,  pending  the  out¬ 
come  at  “Resui  rection  City,”  and 
liecause  of  an  unexpected  de- 
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velopment  in  August.  This  was 
an  interview  granted  by  three 
hooded  figures  to  Jesse  W. 
Lewis  Jr.,  a  Negro  reporter  on 
the  Post.  The  hooded  men 
claimed  they  had  firebombed 
buildings  and  instigated  much 
of  the  violence  as  part  of  the 
“Black  Revolution”  against 
established  ordei’,  and  this  is  in 
the  book,  a  245-page  volume  with 
jiictures  and  appendix. 

Flanked  by  associates  Lewis 
and  Leonard  Downie  Jr.,  Gilbert 
gave  some  frank  answers  to 
sharp  ((uestions  at  the  press 
conference. 

The  lesson  learned  was  the 
need  for  firmness.  If  police  had 
taken  a  firm  stand  from  the  very 
fir.st,  it  was  stated,  damage 
could  have  lieen  held  to  a  mini¬ 
mum. 

.And  the  use  of  tear  gas  was 
une(|uivocally  recommended. 

Soundness  of  these  recom¬ 
mendations  was  exhibited,  Gil- 
l)ert  said,  in  the  evacuation  and 
demolition  of  “Resurrection 
City,”  the  tented  and  boarded 
shantytown  authorities  had  per¬ 
mitted  to  mushroom  below  the 
Wa.shington  Monument.  Trouble 
had  been  anticipated  but  none 
came  when  firmness  was  ap- 
j)lied,  backed  by  a  liberal  use 
of  tear  gas  Militants  and 
.s(iuatters  alike  were  dispersed. 

Why  it  happened 

The  question  of  why  it  hap¬ 
pened  was  difficult  to  explain, 
and  the  abstruseness  here  is  best 
seen  from  these  passages  in  the 
book : 

“To  citizens  of  VV’^ashington, 
I).  C.,  one  of  the  great  shocks  of 
the  rioting  of  April,  1968,  was 
that  it  was  allowed  to  happen. 

“For  years,  the  comfortable 
citizens  of  the  nation’s  capital, 
black  and  white,  had  told  one 
another  that  their  city  was  riot- 
proof.  The  same  expanding  fed¬ 
eral  government  that  provided 
so  many  jobs  and  assured  the 
city  its  outward  prosperity  had 
protected  Washington  from  de¬ 
structive  racial  clashes.  This  was 
not  Los  Angeles,  Newark,  or 
Detroit.  In  Washington,  a  great 
many  blacks  had  secure,  well¬ 
paying  government  jobs,  with 
pensions  at  retirement.  They 
would  not  riot,  it  was  thought, 
l)ecause  they  had  a  real  stake  in 
the  city.  To  protect  this  stake, 
they  would  discourage  others 


from  misl)ehaving — at  least  by 
example.  And,  if  some  Washing¬ 
tonians  were  reckless  enough  to 
riot,  one  could  count  on  decisive 
intervention  by  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment.  .  .  . 

“Negro«*s  had  made  enormous 
progress  in  the  capital.  One  out 
of  every  four  federal  employees 
in  the  Washington  area  was 
black — a  total  of  75,()()0.  A 
Negro  housing  official,  Rol)ert  C. 
Weaver,  was  in  the  Cabinet. 
Thurgood  Marshall,  who,  as  at¬ 
torney  for  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  Peoj)le,  had  argued  a 
landmark  1954  school  segrega¬ 
tion  case  on  behalf  of  Washing¬ 
ton  school  children,  was  an  As¬ 
sociate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  Mayor  was  a 
Negro.  .  .  .” 

But,  “Only  .Mississippi  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  District  of  Columbia 
in  infant  mortality.  The  city-run 
hospital  was  often  so  crowded 
that  sick  persons  were  turned 
away.  Washington’s  gonorrhea 
infection  late  was  higher  than 
that  of  any  other  city  in  the 
nation;  its  syphilis  rate,  the 
second  highest;  its  tul)erculosis 
rate,  the  sixth  highest. 

“The  city’s  welfare  caseload 
was  heavy  and  increasing.  Two 
out  of  every  five  children  re¬ 
ceiving  welfare  assistance  were 
illegitimate.  More  than  one  out 
of  every  four  families  had  an 
income  l)elo\v  the  poverty  level. 

“Washington  has  had  a  Negro 
majority  since  1957.  In  I960, 
census-takers  failed  to  tally 
thousands  of  slum-area  Negroes, 
thereby  substantially  under- 
.stating  the  city’s  population.  In 
1968,  the  total  was  informally 
revised  upward,  to  854,000,  and 
the  Negro  proportion  was  esti¬ 
mated  at  67  percent,  highest  for 
any  major  .American  city.  By 
then,  the  proportion  of  Negroes 
enrolled  in  the  public  schools 
exceeded  92  percent.” 

Record  «»f  arrests 

It  is  from  the  appendix  on  the 
riots,  and  in  answer  to  the  ques¬ 
tion,  “Who  were  the  rioters?” 
that  one  gets  added  data  for 
thought.  For  instance,  out  of  775 
adults  arrested  on  felony 
charges,  16,  or  2  percent,  were 
white,  and  759,  or  98  percent, 
were  Negro.  Of  the  Negroes  ar¬ 
rested,  8  percent  were  women 
and  92  percent  male.  Of  the 
males,  42  percent  w’ere  single 
and  58  percent  were  married.  Of 
the  single  males,  75  percent  were 
l>etween  18  and  25,  while  among 
the  married,  28  percent  were  in 
this  latter  age  group,  leaving 
52  percent  between  26  and  40, 
and  20  percent  over  41  years  of 
age. 

.And  it  is  interesting  to  ob¬ 
serve  that  the  l)etter  educated 
seemed  to  number  highest 


among  the  rioters.  .Among  the  T 
unmarried,  75  percent  had  a 
high  school  education  or  better, 
and  among  the  married  61  per¬ 
cent  had  a  high  school  or  college  I 
education.  | 

While  sociologists  and  politi¬ 
cians  mull  over  these  facts,  Gil¬ 
bert’s  words  seemed  the  best 
prescription  against  recurrence 
of  the  disorders:  force  applied  t 
swiftly  and  clearly;  the  police  | 
backed  by  tear  gas. 

• 

Handbook  for  newsmen 
on  Mississippi  laws 

UNiVKR.siTy,  Miss. 

A  University  of  Mississippi 
journalism  professor  has  pub¬ 
lished  the  first  working  hand¬ 
book  for  newsmen  on  legal 
aspects  of  the  practice  of  jour¬ 
nalism  in  Mississippi.  ’ 

The  guide  was  published  by 
Dr.  J.  R.  Hoar  and  has  been 
approved  by  the  Mississippi  De- 
l)artment  of  Justice  as  a  source 
book  for  Mississippi  journalists 
and  others  concerned  with  jjre.ss 
law.  I 

Entitled  “Mississipi)i  News-  ( 
paj)ers  and  The  Law,”  the  71- 
page  booklet  was  first  published 
in  1964  but  was  not  released 
until  this  year.  Major  court  * 
opinions  since  1964  required  re-  | 
vision  and  enlarging  of  the  pub-  1 
lication  by  one  third  its  original 
size.  I 

B<*rl  Viiieenl’s  book  | 
u  quick  sellout 

Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Bert  Vincent,  author  of  the 
“Strolling”  column  in  the  Knox¬ 
ville  Xews-Sentinel  for  40  years,  . 
put  his  folk  tales,  mountain 
tales,  legends,  yarns  and  anec¬ 
dotes  in  his  first  book  “The  Best 
Stories  of  Bert  Vincent,  Sage 
of  the  Smokies.”  Three  days 
after  an  announcement  on  the  j 
book,  the  limited  number  in  the 
first  printing  was  sold. 

Bill  Dyer,  News-Sentinel  car¬ 
toonist,  illustrated  the  book,  and 
William  Yarbrough,  the  paper’s 
roving  reporter,  edited  the  200,- 
000  words.  The  book  was  pub-  ' ' 
lished  by  Brazos  Printing  Co., 
Maryville,  Tenn. 

• 

Sports  textbook  ^ 

Stillwater,  Okla. 
Co-author  of  a  book,  “How  To 
Cover,  Write  and  Edit  Sports,” 
(Iowa  State  University  Press, 
$8.50),  is  Harry  E.  Heath  Jr., 
director  of  the  School  of  Jour-  , 
nalism,  Oklahoma  State  Univer¬ 
sity.  Associated  with  him  in 
producing  the  book  was  Louis 
1.  Gelfand,  public  relations  direc¬ 
tor,  The  Pillsbury  Co.  Each  was  I 
formerly  a  sports  writer.  Make-  ( 
up  and  typography  are  con¬ 
sidered  as  well  as  descriptions 
of  the  coverage  of  major  sports. 
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It’s  the  new  Kodak  Versamat  Film 
Processor,  Model  317.  It  was  de¬ 
signed  for  all  newspapers,  even  those 
having  the  maximum  16Vi"-wide 
format.  With  it  you  can  process  page- 
size  film  “flats”  in  about  eight  min¬ 
utes  or  less.  The  film  is  delivered  dry 
and  ready  for  use. 
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preventer 


To  make  the  system  complete,  we 
now  offer  1 7"-wide  Kodalith  Film. 
Over  the  years,  Kodalith  Film  has 
become  the  industry’s  line  and  half¬ 
tone  standard.  Its  consistency  and 
high  quality  can  help  set  standards 
in  your  shop  as  well. 

The  Versamat  317  Film  Proces¬ 
sor  does  far  more  than  process  large 
film  sizes.  It  will  handle  all  Kodalith 
Film  widths  from  35mm  through  17 
inches.  It  will  process  up  to  thirty 
sheets  in  the  1 7"  width  per  hour  and 
as  many  as  sixty  8x10  sheets.  Many, 
many  more  in  the  smaller  sizes. 

Since  the  whole  development,  fix¬ 
ing,  drying,  and  replenishment  cycle 
is  controlled  automatically,  there’s 
virtually  no  chance  for  error.  Quality 
is  consistently  high.  So  there’s  no 
waste  due  to  makeovers.  Further, 
with  consistently  high-quality  nega¬ 
tives  to  work  with,  your  production 
staff  can  push  work  through  at  top 
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For  complete  details,  send  the 
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Department  4I2L 
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Kodak  Versamat  Film  Processor, 
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No  Longer  ^Norman  Who  ?  ’ 

Humphrey’s  Press  Secretary — 
he’s  a  fast  man  with  a  bon  mot 


By  Lucian  Warren 

Washington  Bureau,  Buffalo  Evening  News 


With  only  one  unfinished  piece 
of  business  remaining  at  the 
Democratic  National  Convention 
in  Chicago,  it  was  only  natural 
that  reporters,  massed  at  Vice 
President  Hubert  H.  Hum¬ 
phrey’s  headquarters  on  the  Con¬ 
rad  Hilton’s  25th  floor,  would 
seek  the  low-down  from  Norman 
Sherman,  the  Humphrey  press 
secretary. 

They  were  getting  nowhere 
w’hen  someone  asked  Sherman 
whether  Hubert  might  take  on 
Lyndon  as  his  Vice  President. 

“Lyndon  who?’’  cracked  Sher¬ 
man. 

The  laughter  could  have 
drowned  out  the  hastily  added 
— “and  that’s  off  the  record.” 

The  Associated  Press  flashed 
the  Sherman  remark  around  the 
world.  It  was  on  the  AP  tickers 
at  the  White  House. 

President  Johnson  thought  it 
so  unfunny  as  to  retaliate  with — 
“Norman  who?” 

The  question  is  a  good  one, 
because  Norman  Sherman  is  not 
cut  out  of  the  same  cloth  as  the 
average  Washington  press  sec¬ 
retary,  usually  hired  for  his  long 
experience  in  journalism  and 
having  an  ability  to  weigh  his 
words  in  dealing  with  the  world’s 
most  curious  set  of  men  and 
woiren. 

He’s  a  quipster 

Norman  Sherman  never  got 
above  the  job  as  janitor  in  a 
daily  newspaper  office. 

Norman  Sherman  seems  to 
prefer  deflecting  the  unwelcome 
or  embarrassing  query  with  a 
wisecrack  rather  than  the  stand¬ 
ard  “No  comment.” 

•And  Norman  Sherman  can 
hardly  l)e  called  either  a  coddler 
of  the  press  or  a  spineless  lackey 
to  the  man  he  serves. 

When  a  set  of  beautifully  en¬ 
graved  Hubert  Humphrey  cuff¬ 
links  was  presented  to  a  well- 
known  magazine  publisher,  the 
man  sentimentally  responded  by 
saying  he  intended  to  wear  the 
fir.«t  on  his  right  shoulder  and 
the  second  on  his  left  shoulder. 

Norm  couldn’t  resist  quip¬ 
ping:  “And  we’ve  got  a  third 
you  can  wear  in  your  navel.” 

There  was  an  embarrassing 
pause,  then  the  publisher 
laughed. 

“It’s  a  good  thing  he  laughed,” 
the  Vice  President  told  his  press 


secretary  later,  “or  you’d  have 
been  fired.” 

Sometimes  the  Vice  President 
himself  has  been  on  the  target 
end  of  the  Sherman  wit. 

When  Humphrey  broke  his 
wrist,  reporters  asked  whether 
his  projected  trip  abroad  would 
be  cancelled. 

“Hell,  no,”  replied  Sherman. 
“I  said  he  broke  his  wrist,  not 
his  tongue.” 

When  the  Vice  President  pre¬ 
sided  at  the  dedication  cere¬ 
monies  of  the  new  Delaware 
Memorial  twin  bridge,  one  of 
the  first  cars  across  was  a  1911 
Model-T  Ford.  As  an  antique- 
car  buff,  Humphrey  asked  for 
the  privilege  of  driving  it,  then 
stalled  it. 

As  the  press  looked  on,  the 
Vice  President  managed  with 
some  difficulty  to  get  it  going 
again  by  some  laborious  crank¬ 
ing. 

“Let’s  have  a  hand  for  the  old 
crank,”  suggested  the  irrepres¬ 
sible  Sherman. 

Handy  Talent 

Sherman  confesses  he  doesn’t 
know  how  he  came  by  his 
breezy  air,  but  candidly  acknowl¬ 
edges  that  when  it  isn’t  getting 
him  into  trouble  it  can  come  in 
handy.  Reporters  agree  he  often 
manages  to  defang  the  hostile 
questioner  with  his  quips. 

The  badinage  is  enjoyed,  too, 
by  the  Humphrey  staff,  particu¬ 
larly  the  Vice  President,  a  man 
well  endowed  himself  with  a 
sense  of  humor. 

There  wasn’t  too  much  humor 
in  Norman  Sherman’s  early  life. 
Son  of  a  Romanian-born  tailor, 
who  changed  his  name  when  he 
passed  through  Ellis  Island, 
Norman  was  born  in  1927  in 
Richmond,  Va.,  the  youngest  of 
five  children. 

He  wasn’t  there  long  enough 
to  acquire  a  Southern  accent.  At 
age  1*2,  Norman  was  moved  by 
his  family  to  Minneapolis,  where 
he  attended  public  school  and 
recalls  that  as  a  high  school 
student  he  heard  Hubert  Hum¬ 
phrey  talk  and  liked  what  he 
heard. 

He  found  the  University  of 
Chicago  under  Robert  Maynard 
Hutchins  in  1946  not  his  intel¬ 
lectual  cup  of  tea  and  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  University  of  Min¬ 
nesota,  where  he  won  his  A.B. 


in  English  Literature  in  1950. 

He  l)ecame  a  graduate  student 
and  instructor  in  Humanities  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota,  but 
not  for  long.  At  this  point,  Nor¬ 
man  Sherman  began  mixing  up 
jobs  in  business  and  in  politics 
and  it  was  open  question  for 
awhile  which  one  would  win  his 
affection. 

In  odd-numbered  years,  he 
would  l>e  usually  all  business 
al  and  in  the  even-numbered 
political  campaign  years  he 
found  he  couldn’t  resist  putting 
a  shoulder  to  the  wheel  of  any 
Minnesota  Democratic  politician 
who  needed  his  sendees. 

Janitor's  education 

Soon  after  quitting  college,  he 
worked  for  over  a  year  as  jani¬ 
tor  in  the  plant  of  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Star  and  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune.  Who  is  to  say  that  he 
didn’t  learn  more  about  the  tech¬ 
niques  and  habits  of  reporters 
by  reading  their  discarded 
crumpled-up  copy  from  the 
waste  baskets  than  he  would 
have  by  serving  as  a  bona-fide 
reporter? 

He  did,  however,  manage  to 
get  in  some  writing  in  during 
this  early  period.  He  produced 
some  technical  material  for 
.Minneapolis  Honey%vell  and  for 
the  Electric  Boat  Division  of 
General  Dynamics. 

And  he  l>ecame  somewhat  of 
an  authority  on  the  little-known 
early  newspaper  career  of 
William  Faulkner.  He  and  a 
Minneapolis  boqk  dealer  put  out 
a  book  about  the  famed  novelist’s 
early  daily^  newspaper  contribu¬ 
tions.  It  was  privately  printed  in 
a  limited  edition,  and  the  copies 
are  currently  selling  on  the  rare 
book  market  at  around  $100  a 
copy. 

Norman  Sherman  got  to  know 
Orville  Freeman,  then  the  young 
Gov'ernor  of  Minnesota,  through 
his  Faulkner  book  and  did  some 
work  for  Freeman,  who  intro¬ 
duced  him  to  Hubert  Humphrey 
and  others. 

In  1954,  Sherman  served  as  a 
volunteer  worker  in  Humphrey’s 
successful  U.S.  Senate  race.  Two 
years  later  he  helped  Eugene 
McCarthy  win  re-election  in  the 
House.  Years  later,  when  the 
contest  for  the  Democratic 
Presidential  nomination  heated 
up  between  Humphrey  and  Mc- 


Norman  Sherman 


Carthy,  the  latter  was  (juoted 
as  saying  that  Norman  Sherman 
was  the  one  man  on  the  Hum¬ 
phrey  staff  he  wished  worked  r 
for  him. 

Sherman  worked  for  Chester  i 
Bowles  in  1958  and  was  cam¬ 
paign  manager  for  Don  Fraser  j 
when  the  latter  managed  to  end 
the  Congressional  career  of 
Republican  Walter  Judd  in  1962. 

He  went  to  Washington  on 
Congressman  Fraser’s  staff,  but 
was  hired  away  in  1963  by  the 
then  Senator  Humphrey.  Sher¬ 
man  became  a  “back-up”  to  Bill 
Connell,  Humphrey’s  adminis-  ■ 
trative  assistant,  and  did  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  chores,  including  some 
speech-writing. 

Job  by  Arciflent  * 

It  was  quite  accidental  that  he 
became  Humphrey’s  press  secre¬ 
tary  in  late  1965.  When  Robert 
Jensen  quit  the  post,  Norman 
was  asked  to  fill  in  on  a  tempo¬ 
rary  basis  until  someone  with 
more  journalistic  background 
could  l)e  found. 

When  Humphrey  went  to  the 
Far  East  in  early  1966,  Sher¬ 
man  had  the  title  of  acting  press 
secretary.  The  “acting”  was 
di-opped  from  the  title  after  the 
trip  when  he  was  given  the 
choice  of  continuing  such  duties 
or  resuming  his  old  job.  He  [ 
elected  to  continue  and  hasn’t  | 
had  a  (|Uiet  moment  since.  I 

He  got  some  good  workouts  in  J 
1967  in  handling  all  the  press 
arrangements  for  the  Humphrey  j 
trips  to  Europe  and  .Africa.  i 
Came  1968  and  Lyndon  John-  ' 
son’s  surprise  announcement  he 
would  not  l)e  a  candidate  for  | 
re-election.  I 

Norman  Sherman  was  ready  1 
to  go  into  the  bigtime  handling 
the  press  for  a  major  Presi-  » 
dential  candidate?  | 

Or,  was  he?  | 

Some  grumbling  heard 

.As  the  November  election 
draws  near,  the  press  travelling 
with  Humphrey  has  in  general  ■ 
l)ecome  fond  of  the  unpredict-  | 
(Continued  on  page  56)  I 
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Is43  too  young 
for  Computerized 
Typesetting? 


Dear  Marvie: 

I’ll  be  43  years  old  in  three  weeks,  and  I 
want  a  computerized  typesetting  system.  My 
boss  says  I’m  not  big  enough  yet.  I  know 
some  people  who  are  only  38  and  they  have 
computerized  typesetting  systems. 

What  do  you  think? 

Up  Tight 

Dear  Up  Tight: 

Certainly  43  is  old  enough,  if  other 
things  are  fully  developed,  and  especially 
if  you’re  in  some  line  of  work  that  needs 
typesetting — like  newspapers,  or  book 
publishing,  or  the  typography  business. 
Tell  your  boss  that  we  know  someone 
who  has  a  PDP-8  computerized  typeset¬ 
ting  system  to  run  just  one  Photon  713, 
even  though  the  system  will  handle  14 
high  speed  linecasters.  And  he’s  only  29. 

Dear  Marvie: 

I’m  a  girl  paper  tape  punch  operator. 

1  punch  paper  tape,  and  an  occasional  lino¬ 
type  operator.  Will  the  PDP-8  Typesetting 
System  change  any  of  this?  I  love  my  work. 

Left  Jab 

Dear  Left  Jab: 

You’ll  love  it  even  more  because  you’ll  be 
fully  justified. 


Dear  Marvie: 

My  mother  is  a  computer  programmer  and 
she  knows.  She  says  that  programs  for 
computerized  typesetting  are  very  difficult 
and  very  expensive.  How  expensive  are 
they  for  the  PDP-8  System? 

Loyal  Son 

Dear  Loyal  Son: 

Mother  is  right,  as  always.  They  are 
difficult  and  expensive,  but  not  to  you. 
They  come  free  with  the  PDP-8  system, 
and  although  difficult  to  us,  very 
simple  to  you.  Truly  turnkey.  Not  one 
of  the  130  or  so  customers  who  own 
PDP-8  Typesetting  systems  has  ever 
hired  a  programmer  like  mother. 

Marvie  mill  he  glad  to  help  yon  with  your  problem. 

Send  them  on  a  post  card,  or  if  more  personal,  in 

a  letter,  to  Marvie,  Digital  Equipment  Corporation, 

Maynard,  Mass,  If  they’re 

urgent,  call  (617)  897-5111. 

DIQITAL  EQUIPMENT 
CORPORATION,  Maynard. 
Massachusetts  01754.  Telephone: 

(617)  8q7-5  III-  Cambridge,  Mass. 

•  New  Has  en  •  Washington,  D.  C. 

•  Parsippany,  Palisades  Park,  N.  J.  • 
Princeton,  N.  ]■  •  Rochester,  N.  Y'.  • 

Long  Island,  N.  Y.  •  Philadelphia  • 
Pittsburgh  •  Cleveland  •  Dayton  • 
Huntss'ille  •  Cocoa,  Fla.  •  Chicago  • 
Denver  •  Ann  Arbor  •  Salt  Lake 
City  •  Houston  •  Albuquerque  • 

Los  Angeles  •  Palo  Alto  •  Seattle. 
INTERNATIONAL,  Carleton 
Place  and  Toronto,  Ont.  •  Montreal, 
Quebec  •  Edmonton,  Alberta, 

Canada  •  Reading  and  Manchester, 
England  •  Paris,  France  •  Munich 
and  Cologne,  Qermany  •  Oslo, 

Norway  •  Stockholm,  Sweden  • 

Sydrsey  and  West  Perth,  Australia 
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Norman  Sherman 

(Coyitinned  from  page  54) 

able  Norman  Sherman.  They 
wouldn’t  be  in  character,  how¬ 
ever,  if  they  didn’t  reserve  the 
ripht  for  occasional  criticism. 

In  the  pre-convention  period, 
jrrumblinRS  were  heard  that 
Norman  si)ent  too  much  time 
with  the  Vice  President  and  too 
little  with  the  press.  Once  in 
Libya,  the  j)ress  resented  ac¬ 
commodations  in  what  was 
admittedly  a  former  brothel 
while  Sherman  was  put  up  in 
style  with  the  Vice  President 
and  his  staff. 

There  was  a  harrowinpr  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  Watts  area  of  Los 
.\ngeles  when  the  press  part  of 
the  Vice  Presidential  motorcade 
l)ecame  separated  from  the  Hum- 
l)hrey  entourage  and  it  was  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  Los  Angeles 
l)olice  department  was  giving 
l)i  otection  to  the  latter  Imt  not  to 
the  former.  What  was  Norm 
doing  with  the  protected  half  of 
the  motorcade  and  not  taking 
his  lumps  with  the  flock  he  was 
supposed  to  l)e  shepherding? 

Alleiilivr  to  grievance 

A  list  of  grievances  was 
drawn  up  and  Richard  Harwood 
of  the  Washington  Post  and 
Hayes  Gorey  of  Thne  spent  the 
l)etter  part  of  one  night  laying 
out  Norm  in  lavender.  For  once 
Norman  didn’t  try  to  quip  him¬ 
self  out  of  a  hole  and  listened 
attentively. 

Both  Harwood  and  Gorey  say 
that  Sherman  has  made  con¬ 
siderable  improvement  in  his 
operations  since  their  manifesto. 

It  has  l)een  noticed  in  the  post¬ 
convention  period  that  he  spends 
considerably  more  time  with  his 
press  flock.  While  he  doesn’t 
always  manage  to  get  for  the 
press  the  In'st  in  hotel  accom¬ 
modations,  the  batting  average  is 
much  better. 

There  have  l)een  times  when 
he  has  had  motorcade  press 
trouble.  In  Toledo  and  again  in 
Portland,  Ore.,  there  was  no 
close-up  special  car,  as  is  tradi¬ 
tional,  for  the  wire  service  and 
“pool”  reporters.  In  each  in¬ 
stance,  Sherman  chewed  out  his 
own  advance  men. 

Norman  Sherman  is  getting 
credit  from  reporters  who  have 
travelled  with  both  Humphrey 
and  Richard  M.  Nixon  of  doing 
a  superior  job  in  many  of  the 
l)rofessional  needs  of  the  press. 

For  example,  the  day  rarely 
goes  by  but  what  the  Humphrey 
l)ress  team  makes  available  ad¬ 
vance  copies  of  speeches  and 
statements  to  be  made  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day.  This  gives  afternoon 
newspaper  reporters  a  great 
break  for  their  “overnight” 
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copy.  Reporters  complain  that 
this  procedure  is  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule  while 
traveling  with  Nixon. 

Number  1  .\iiii 

Sherman  himself  makes  no 
Iwnes  about  his  numlx*!-  1  aim — 
to  ser\e  the  professional  needs 
of  the  press  in  top  fashion. 

“I  feel,”  he  ex])lains,  “that 
my  first  responsibility  with  the 
traveling  press  is  to  fulfill  their 
professional  needs.  I  do  the  best 
I  can,  of  course,  on  their  per¬ 
sonal  needs,  but  sometimes 
things  come  up  over  which  I 
have  no  control. 

“I  do  my  best  to  see  that  all 
things  run  smoothly.  But  work¬ 
ing  with  200  from  the  travelling 
press  and  the  hazards  of  being 
constantly  on  the  go,  there  are 
bound  to  lie  difficulties  arising  at 
times.” 

Norman  Sherman  is  a  ])assion- 
ate  Ijeliever  in  leveling  with  the 
press. 

“I  try  to  talk  plainly  and  see 
to  it  that  the  press  gets  nothing 
but  the  truth  and  all  the  infoi- 
mation  that  can  l)e  given,”  he 
explains. 

The  press  agrees  that  Sher¬ 
man  never  intentionally  misrep¬ 
resents  the  facts.  Once,  much  to 
Sherman’s  distress,  he  gave  out 
some  misleading  information  as 
to  whether  a  lobbyist  was  chair¬ 
man  of  a  Humphrey  fund¬ 
raising  dinner.  On  a  query,  he 
denied  that  this  was  so  after 
checking  it  with  the  Humphrey 
staff.  After  he  later  found  out 
that  he  had  been  lied  to,  he  cor¬ 
rected  himself  and  apologized 
for  the  incident. 

His  helpers 

Norman  Sherman  has  compe¬ 
tent  help  in  making  his  press 
arrangements.  Traveling  with 
him  are  assistant  press  secre¬ 
taries  Jack  Limpert,  formerly 
UPI  reporter  and  editor  of  the 
I).C.  Examiner,  and  two  Amer¬ 
ican  Political  Science  Associa¬ 
tion  fellows  in  journalism — 
Jeffrey  Antevil,  formerly  of  the 
Providence  Journal  and  Miami 
Herald,  and  John  Heritage,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  Minneapolis  Trib¬ 
une.  Ofield  Dukes  assists  him 
with  the  Negro  press.  Sandra 
Jeanett  is  his  able,  pretty  pri¬ 
vate  secretary. 

A  few  like  to  say  that  Nor¬ 
man  Sherman  doesn’t  have 
enough  “clout”  wdth  his  boss  to 
make  the  best  pipeline  between 
the  Vice  President  and  the  press. 

The  Vice  President  himself 
bears  witness  to  the  contrary. 

“He  really  speaks  up  for  you,” 
Humphrey  told  this  reporter  re¬ 
cently.  “He  works  awfully  hard 
at  representing  your  interests. 
He  tries  to  get  you  all  the  facts. 

“In  addition,  he  has  an  excel¬ 
lent  political  background,  a  great 


loyalty  to  our  staff,  is  very 
bright  and  has  that  kind  of  sin¬ 
cerity  that  goes  very  deep.” 

That’s  about  as  good  an  an¬ 
swer  as  can  be  made  to  the 
“Norman  who?”  query. 

• 

HHH  rewards 
Press  stumpers 

Washington 

Newsmen  who  worked  for  the 
United  Democrats  for  Humphrey 
during  the  pre-convention  cam¬ 
paign,  have  been  moved  into  key 
press  and  public  information 
staff  jobs  on  the  Democratic 
National  Committee.  National 
Chairman  Lawrence  F.  O’Brien 
announced  these  appointments : 

Alvin  A.  Spivak  to  be  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Public  Affairs. 

Robert  Squier  to  l)e  Director 
of  Television  Projects. 

Everard  Munsey  to  be  Assist¬ 
ant  Director  of  Public  Affairs 
for  News. 

Joseph  E.  O’Neill,  Assistant 
Director  of  Public  Affairs  for 
Radio  Services. 

Spivak  was  a  United  Press 
International  reporter  covering 
Congress  and  for  eight  years 
the  White  House,  before  he 
joined  the  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Civil  Disorders 
as  Director  of  Information. 
When  that  commission  completed 
its  investigations  and  report,  he 
joined  the  United  Democrats 
for  Humphrey  as  a  meml)er  of 
its  information  staff, 

Squier  held  the  post  of  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Television  Projects  for 
the  United  Democrats  for  Hum¬ 
phrey  and  now  moves  to  the 
National  Committee.  He  was  a 
special  assistant  to  the  president 
of  National  Educational  Tele¬ 
vision  for  two  years  and  later 
was  chief  of  television  produc¬ 
tion  for  the  United  States  Infor¬ 
mation  Agency. 

Munsey,  a  former  reporter  for 
the  Washington  Post  and  legis¬ 
lative  assistant  to  Rep.  Henry 
S.  Reuss,  Democrat  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  continues  with  the  National 
Committee  the  assignment  he 
held  with  United  Democrats  for 
Humphrey.  He  was  an  American 
Political  Science  Association 
Congressional  Staff  Fellow. 

O’Neill  will  head  a  service 
providing  actualities  and  voice 
reports  to  radio  stations,  as  he 
did  for  United  Democrats  for 
Humphrey  and  for  the  National 
Committee  before  the  pre-con¬ 
vention  campaign.  He  was  for¬ 
merly  program  director  for  Sta¬ 
tions  WQMR-WQAY,  and  a 
member  of  the  news  staff  of  sta¬ 
tions  WWDC  and  WEEL  in 
metropolitan  Washing^ton. 
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Staffers  produce 
112’page  edition 
for  Centennial 

Concord,  Calif 

Commemorating  the  platting 
of  the  Bay  Area  City  of  Con¬ 
cord  100  years  ago,  the  82-year- 
old  Concord  Transcript  or. 
October  1  published  a  li2-pagf 
Centennial  Edition. 

The  edition,  nine  months  in 
preparation,  included  214  fea¬ 
ture  stories  and  IfiO  photo.s,  3S 
charts,  maps  and  cartoons. 

A  seven-column  photo  on  the 
front  cover  of  the  big  editior. 
was  printed  offset  in  four-color 
proc-ess  by  the  plant  of  the 
.\ntioch  Ledger.  The  Transcript 
is  produced  letterpress.  Both  the 
Ledger  and  the  Transcript  are 
published  by  Dean  S.  Lesher. 

The  advertising  sales,  in¬ 
volving  more  than  8000  colunir. 
inches,  were  conducted  by  the 
Transcript’s  local  staff  of  seven. 

“I  would  advise  any  publisher 
planning  a  special  edition  to  give 
full  consideration  to  employment 
of  his  own  staff  for  sales  work, 
exclusively,”  commented  Jack 
Schiffer,  Transcript  advertising 
director. 

The  Transcript  editorial  staff, 
headed  by  H.  W.  Johannes,  man¬ 
aging  editor,  produced  more 
than  70  percent  of  the  news 
content  of  the  edition  Irefore  a 
deadline  set  one  month  prior  to 
actual  publication. 

Extra  sales  and  a  special  mail¬ 
ing  list  will  run  total  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  edition  near  the 
14,000  mark,  according  to  Cir¬ 
culation  Manager  Bob  Smith. 

• 

Editors  win  prizes 

Vancoi  ver,  B.  C. 

Harvie  Gay,  news  editor  of  the 
Vernon  (B.  C.)  News,  won  Mac¬ 
Millan  Bloedel  Ltd.’s  annual 
$500  journalism  award  for 
writers  on  weekly  newspapers. 
The  editor  of  the  Squamish 
(B.  C.)  Times,  Mrs.  Rose  Tat- 
low,  took  the  second  award  of 
$250.  A  $100  honorable  men¬ 
tion  went  to  Rollie  Rose,  editor 
of  the  Upper  Islander  of  Camp¬ 
bell  River. 

• 

‘Finaiieial  Follies’ 

The  New  York  Financial 
Writers’  Association,  Inc.  will 
present  the  Financial  Follies  of 
1968  on  Friday  evening,  Novem¬ 
ber  22,  in  the  grand  ballroom  of 
the  Commodore  Hotel.  Tickets 
for  the  show  are  available  from 
the  Association  at  Post  Office 
Box  4306,  Grand  Central  Sta¬ 
tion,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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band-aids 

(Not  even  Johnson  &  Johnson.) 
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BAND-AID 


Lots  of  people  make  adhesive  bandages.  So, 
everyone  puts  a  brand  name  on  his  product. 
BAND-AID  is  the  brand  name  for  the  adhesive 
bandages  Johnson  &  Johnson  makes. That's 
why.whenyou  mean  ourbandages,  please  say 
BAND-AID  Brand  Adhesive  Bandages. 
Because  nobody  makes"band-aids,"  not  even 
Johnson  &  Johnson. 
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LAYOUT  AND  DESIGN 


Making  haste^  but  slowly 


Nowhere  else  can  you  get  such  local  news,  photos 


Blatt  hits 
Mood)  plan 


Three  people  killed 
in  traffic  accidents 


LutImO 

btcomtc 


R.K'k  Mill  Ntmlcnl  k  'la! 


Hdiieni 

pleau' 


I  am  a  watchman 


Hod)  NiitI  unidcntificil 


TtxfilM  «fd  'povtrty  cycit:' 
Forum  heart  hinH,  KtHe  rm 


Quick  Nixon  v\in  said  doomed 


It  battered 


fnrerrfeoewu'aqtioao/ 
lerv'cei  tcMultd 


Sane)  hack  from  Orient 


Bv  Howard  B.  Tavlor 


Haste  can  be  made  slowly. 

Talbot  Patrick,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Rock 
Hill  (S.  C.)  R renin ff  Herald,  did  that.  Results  were 
good. 

The  Evening  Herald,  1)1  years  old,  14,735  p.m,  in  a 
city  of  34.(100,  traditionally  was  nine-columns.  This 
is  not  exactly  a  rarity,  yet  it’s  not  entirely  common. 

It  used  to  look  like  upper  left,  with  the  all-down 
head  style  having  Ix^en  used  quite  a  spell.  The 
.skyline  plugging  local  news  and  photos  is  in  red. 
The  head  on  the  news  briefs  is  fancy. 

In  lower  left,  three  joints  of  14-pica  type  are 
used  as  a  caption  for  a  five-column  cut.  Everything 
else  in  the  i)age,  naturally,  is  tight. 

Then  to  the  new  look,  offset,  upper  right. 

“Our  first  step  was  to  tr>'  out  the  six-column 
format  on  Page  1,  Saturdays  only,  for  several 
months,”  Patrick  wrote. 

It’s  an  incomparable  improvement. 

The  heads  possess  quaint  charm.  They  are  Times 
New  Roman  and  Times  New  italic,  faces  not 
commonly  seen.  Although  called  new,  they  look  old. 
That’s  no  flaw.  They  are  reminiscent  of  Century  or 
Caslon,  yet  distinctively  different.  Body  is  Times 
New  Roman,  too,  nine  on  10. 

The  six-column  format  measures  14.9  as  it  stands 
and  it’s  not  known  here  whether  the  page  is  shot 
at  100  percent.  Eighteen  points  of  white  space 
between  columns.  Column  rules  and  all  cutoffs  are 
sunk. 

The  Evening  Herald  is  wider  than  most.  This 
measures  94.6  picas.  The  combination  of  all  these 
factors  results  in  a  neat  page,  invdting  and  easy 
to  read. 

All  but  one  element — the  Nixon  story — is  laid 
out  in  rectangles,  most  of  them  horizontal.  The 
left-to-right  thrust  also  helps  the  reader. 


The  biggest  head  here — the  First  aid  story — is 
60  point.  The  Nixon  head  is  36.  The  one  beginning 
“Blatt  hits”  is  30.  You  don’t  need  to  shout  at  people 
in  a  home-delivery  edition. 

Page-1  makeup  varies  considerably  from  day  to 
day,  as  it  should.  Photographs  are  big  and  sharp. 
Some  there  are  who  would  say  a  cutoff  under  the 
nameplate  would  help  matters.  Caption  overlines 
are  all  caps,  a  departure  from  overall  style. 

Patrick  explained  that  at  the  outset  the  six-column 
format  was  used  only  on  Page  1  and  on  open  pages 
inside.  Recently,  with  many  display  ads  switched 
to  the  wider  measure,  it  l)ecomes  possible  to  spread 
this  format  to  most  of  the  pages. 

“As  our  photocomposition  and  offset  operations 
l)ecome  smoother  and  easier,  we  are  going  to  do 
some  experimenting  for  more  variety  in  the  use 
of  pictures  and  other  graphics  made  possible  by 
paste-up  methods,”  Patrick  said. 

He  said  he  believes  there  is  room  for  further 
improvement  in  horizontal  makeup. 

That  there  is.  It  just  takes  courage. 

Those  all  down  heads! 

Now,  who’s  going  to  tr>'  lower  case  on  the  first 
word  of  all-down  heads?  And  the  proper  nouns? 
Or  would  that  be  improper? 


(P.S. — The  weekly  Abingdon  Journal,  at  Clarks 
Summit,  Pa.,  is  lower-casing  the  first  word  and  it 
doesn’t  look  bad  at  all.) 


(.Mr.  Taylor  is  Editorial  Consultant  to  the  Copley 
International  Corporation,  an  affiliate  of  the  Copley 
Newspapers.  He  writes  this  feature  on  newspaper 
layout  and  design  especially  for  E&P.) 
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J  GOOO  SKJtty  90*i.  ICOUtPW’T 
JjWTTtN  IT  MUCX  BCTTf  R 
MYSCLF. 


_  mwwnDMOU  ^  X 

START  ti*NPIHG  OUT  900QyET5?\^iV  '  TOU  KNOW  TRUPV  POESN'T  ^ 

<»*  ON ...  WE'RE  UTE  FOR  /  '  -  '  MIND  WAITINS.  SHES  AIRE  AD/  ) 
PINNER  wrm  THE  GIRIS.  y  BEEN  CARRYING  A  BIANK  / 

MARRIAGE  LICENSE 


COa  IT, 
frank!  LET'S  ’ 
^  NOT  FORGET  ROeiN  : 
I  HAS  SOME  PUNS  I 
\  FOR  ?OU,  TOO! 


A  panel  from  Deadline,  by  Louis  Lomax  and  Don  Sherwood. 


SYM)1C..4TE  FE.VrURES 

Newsroom  artist 
draws  gag  strip 


Lomax-  Sherwood 


Hv  Don  Malev 


United 

FEATURE 

SYNDICATE  JNC. 


COLUMNS 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DON  MACLEAN 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 
INEZ  ROBB 

NORTON  MOCKRIDGE 
MARY  McGrath 


SPECIALTY  COLUMNS 


BUSINESS  TIPS 
Tested  Sales  Ideas 
BY  GEORGE 

Humorous  Advice 
WILLIAM  A.  DOYLE 

Daily  Investor-Mutual  Funds 
MOLLY  MAYFIELD 
Personal  Problems 
MARGARET  DANA 

Consumer  Guide  Lines 
DR.  ERNEST  G.  OSBORNE 
Child  Training 
STELLA 

Doily  Horoscope 
TEEN  FORUM 

Teen-age  lovelorn, 
etiquette,  grooming 


VARIETY  FEATURES 


LimE  PEOPLE'S  PUZZLE  D/S 
LONDON  EXPRESS 
News-Feature  Service 
LONDON  EXPRESS 
News  Report 
SPOTLITE  SERIES 
WHERE  IN  THE  WORLD.,.? 
CROSSWORDS  D  S 
HEALTH  CAPSULES  D 
TICKER  TOONS  D 


COMICS 


ABBIE  on'  SLATS  D/S 
DAVY  JONES  D 
EB  and  FLO  D/S 
FERD'NAND  D/S 
GORDO  D/S 
NANCY  D/S 
PEANUTS  D/S 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS  S 
ALL  STARS  D 
EMMY  LOU  D/S 
GINGER  D 
PIXIES  D/S 
STEES  SEES  W/S 
STRANGE  AS  IT  SEEMS  D/S 
TARZAN  D/S 
THE  DROPOUTS  D/S 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS  W 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS— 
ANTIQUES  FAIR  S 
THERE  OUGHTA  BE  A  LAW 
D/S _ 


220  East  42ikJ  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017 


Airbrushinff  {flossies  can  be 
pretty  borinp  work — as  any 
newspaper  artist  will  tell  you. 
But  givinff  up  the  security  of 
a  steady  newsjFaper  artist’s  job 
to  enter  into  the  uncertain 
comic  strip  world  takes  an 
abumiance  of  intestinal  forti¬ 
tude. 

Hoosier-born  cartoonist  Rob¬ 
ert  \V.  Knorr  launched  such  a 
venture,  and  his  former  Chi- 
rof/o  Tribune  boss,  art  director 
Bill  O’Brien,  encouiaged  him 
“to  forpet  about  the  disappoint¬ 
ments  a  younp  cartoonist  en¬ 
counters  and  keep  drawing  and 
striving  for  success.”  And 
strive  he  did,  so  much  so,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  that  his  six-a- 
week  comic  strip  “Varmint”  is 
proving  a  popular  feature  with 
midwestern  editors. 

The  strip,  distributed  by  Rus¬ 
sell  Enterprises  since  October 
1,  is  a  blending  of  “a  sophisti¬ 
cated  type  of  humor  with  slap¬ 
stick  comedy,  and  occasionally 
commenting  on  some  topical 
events  through  Knorr’s  auda¬ 
cious  and  lovable  characters.” 

By  “audacious  and  lovable 
characters”  the  syndicate 
means:  “Melvin”  the  crazy 
mountain  lion;  “Vincent,”  a 
scowling  vulture  who  loves  pizza 
and  holds  a  black  belt  in  karate ; 
“Rufus,”  the  lonely  and  unloved 
rattlesnake;  “Arnie,”  the  arma¬ 
dillo,  and  a  weight-conscious 


wart  hog  named  “Winston.” 
Also  making  cameo  appear¬ 
ances  in  Knorr’s  strip  are  a 
coyote,  a  kangaroo  rat,  a  bear, 
and  a  gila  monster. 

Believing  that  “an  artist 
must  be  willing  to  assist  the 
syndicate  in  every  possible  way 
when  a  new  strip  is  launched, 
including  going  on  the  road  per¬ 
sonally,”  Knorr  bid  his  preg¬ 
nant  wife  and  two  small  chil¬ 
dren  farewell  and  did  just  that, 
drumming  up  business  by  visit¬ 
ing  nearly  50  newspapers  in 
Indiana,  Illinois  and  Ohio.  The 
Gary  Post-Tribune  ran  a  front 
page  story  on  its  introduction. 

Knorr,  a  graduate  of  the 
Chicago  Academy  of  Fine  Arts, 
did  freelance  gag  cartoons  and 
worked  his  way  up  to  editorial 
cartoonist  on  the  Chicago 
Tribune  before  relinquishing 
his  job  to  devote  a  full  time  to 
writing  and  drawing  “Varmint.” 
• 

‘Groovy’  coming  soon 

Jim  Pabian,  cartoonist,  writer 
and  film  director,  has  estab¬ 
lished  the  Editor’s  Workshop 
Syndicate  in  Ojai,  Calif.  (309 
North  Ventura  St.),  with 
“Groovj',”  a  cartoon  series 
slanted  at  youth,  as  his  initial 
venture.  Feature  will  be  avail¬ 
able  for  daily  publication  in 
mat  and  offset  production 
proofs,  starting  Feb.  10. 


strip  features 
black  reporter 

“Deadline,”  a  new  adventure 
strip  offered  by  the  National 
Newspaper  Syndicate,  is  writ¬ 
ten  by  Negi'o  author-journalist 
Louis  Lomax  and  illustrated  by 
Don  Sherwood.  The  main  char¬ 
acter  is  Ron  Curtis,  a  young 
Negro  reporter  emi)loyed  by  a 
news  service. 

Robert  C.  Dille,  president  of 
NNS,  says  that  “This  is  not 
caricature  humor  or  a  strij) 
with  token  integration,  but  a 
jirofessionally  drawn,  highly 
readable  adventure  strip  that 
will  be  of  interest  to  white  and 
black  Americans  alike.” 

While  “Deadline”  has  an  ob¬ 
vious  social  theme  in  portray¬ 
ing  the  problems,  attitudes  and 
aspirations  of  blacks,  its  basic 
purpose  is  adventure. 

Lomax  finds  the  strip  in  large 
part  autobiographical.  He  was 
a  reporter  for  Chicago's  Amer¬ 
ican.  Hero  Ron  Curtis  works 
for  World  Press  Service  and  in 
the  first  episode  he  and  white 
reporter  Frank  Hilton  are  as¬ 
signed  the  task  of  tracking 
down  the  sources  of  heroin  in 
a  large  U.S.  city. 

Lomax  wrote  “The  Negro  Re¬ 
volt.”  His  newest  book,  a  com¬ 
parison  of  the  lives  of  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  and 
Malcolm  X,  will  be  published 
soon.  In  addition,  Lomax  is  a 
lecturer  and  tv  commentator. 

The  artist,  Don  Sherwood, 
created  and  illustrated  the  ad¬ 
venture  strip  “Dan  Flagg, 
USMC.” 
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'  u  i\l  coimc  Gn:rip  is  at! 


Readership 
of  features 
tops  viewing 

Omaha 

How  do  individual  newspaper 
features  stack  up  against  top- 
ranking  tv  shows  in  popularity? 

Louis  G.  Gerdes,  executive 
editor  of  the  Omaha  World- 
Herald,  compared  the  results  of 
two  surveys  and  concluded  that 
more  people  read  than  view  in 
the  Omaha  area. 

“If,  just  for  fun,”  Gerdes 
wrote  recently  in  his  column, 
“you  accept  at  face  value  a 
newspaper  readership  study  and 
the  percentages  of  a  nationally 
recognized  tv  rating  firm,  you 
will  find  that  in  the  Omaha 
area: 

“ — The  World-Herald’s  Public 
Pulse  (letters  to  the  editor)  has 
a  greater  readership  daily  than 
the  combined  audiences  of  the 
Red  Skelton  and  the  Rowan  and 
Martin  shows.  So  do  Peanuts 
and  sev’eral  other  comic  strips.” 

“ — Sports  Editor  Wally  Pro¬ 
vost’s  sport  column  outdraws 
professional  or  college  football 
programs  about  two  to  one.” 

“ — Seldom  will  the  combined 
audience  for  all  three  local  sta¬ 


tions  at  a  given  hour  equal  the 
readership  of  Blondie.” 

The  World-Herald’s  survey 
was  taken  in  June.  Excepting 
football,  the  television  percent¬ 
ages  covered  a  peak  viewing 
period  in  late  winter  and  early 
spring.  Both  sur\-eys  were  con¬ 
fined  to  the  Omaha  area,  where 
all  three  major  tv  networks  are 
represented. 

The  newspaper  survey,  based 
on  a  cross-section  of  subscribers, 
reflects  the  percentages  who  read 
certain  World-Herald  features 
regularly.  Percentages  for  those 
who  read  a  feature  occasionally 
were  not  included.  The  tv  study 
shows  the  average  percentage  of 
the  total  number  of  homes 
having  a  set  tuned  to  a  specific 
program  at  a  particular  hour. 

In  his  comparison,  Gerdes 
paired  the  highest-rated  tv  pro¬ 
grams  against  top  World-Herald 
features.  Here  are  some  of  the 


pairings: 

“Family  Affair”  40  % 

Blondie  (comic  strip)  65.6 

Dean  Martin  39.9 

Peanuts  60.1 

Andy  Griffith  33 

Mary  Lane  (columnist)  54.1 
Jackie  Gleason  29.5 

Public  Pulse  60 

College  football  18 

Wally  Provost  (column, 

men  only  85%  )  36.6 

Smothers  Brothers  32.5 


FREE!  NOW  AVAILABLE 
IN  MAT  OR  COPY  FORM 

A  five-part  condensation  of 
“THE  STALKING  MOON"  based  on 
Theodore  V.  Olsen's  best-selling  suspense 
novel  originally  published  by  Doubleday 


To  be  released  at  Christmas  by 

NATIONAL  GENERAL  PICTURES 

GREGORY  I'ECK  and  EVA  MARIE  SAINT 

PAKIILA-IHULLIGAN  PRODUCTION 

“THE  STALKING  MOON’’ 

Technicolor**  Panavision’ 


Each  installment  runs  appraximately  1,100  wards  and  is 
accampanied  by  a  still  from  the  film. 

Book  reviewers  called  “The  Stalking  Moon"—".  .  .  a  master¬ 
ful  job  of  winding  historical  moments  of  the  west  into  a  real 
suspenseful  drama  a  suspenseful  tale  of  stalking 

and  terror  .  .  .  even  if  you  start  this  one  just  because  you 
want  something  to  read,  you'll  soon  find  yourself  engrossed." 

To  order  please  write;  Bernard  Glaser,  National  General 
Pictures,  600  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 

Be  sure  to  specify  mot  or  copy  form. 


Dennis  the  Menace 

(comic)  60.1 

Walter  Cronkite  14 

Midlands  Home  Section  49.3 

Huntley-Brinkley  14 

Barrows  editorial 
cartoons  38.5 

Professional  football  19 

Bob  McMorris 

(columnist)  29.2 

“Lucy  Show”  25 

Good  Old  Days  cartoon  43.5 

Rowan  and  Martin  27 

Mike  Parks  (cartoon)  37 


Black  point  of  view 
column  given  to  papers 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia  area  weekly 
newspapers  in  predominantly 
white  residential  sections  of  the 
city  and  suburbs  have  been 
offered  a  column  presenting  a 
local  black  point  of  view. 

To  date  six  papers  have  indi¬ 
cated  they  plan  to  use  the  inter¬ 
pretative  pieces. 

Milton  H.  Washington,  Asso¬ 
ciate  Administrative  Director  of 
the  YMCA  of  Philadelphia  and 
Vicinity,  will  collaborate  with 
the  Y’s  PR  director,  Pete 
Weimer,  former  staffer  of  Mi¬ 
ami  (Fla.)  Daily  News  and 
Jacksonville  Florida  Times- 
Un  ion. 

Columns  discuss  such  topics 
as  how  a  black  parent  feels  when 
asked  by  his  child  to  explain  the 
meaning  of  the  word  “nigger,” 
and  the  feelings  of  a  college 
educated  professional  or  busi¬ 
ness  executive  when  he  is  ad¬ 
dressed  as  “Hey,  boy.” 

It  will  also  discuss  local  issues 
affecting  black-white  relations. 

• 

New  limits  set 
on  bridal  pictures 

Cleveland 

The  Plain  Dealer  is  parting 
with  tradition  in  changing  its 
news  practices  in  the  Sunday 
women’s  pages. 

The  newspaper  said  that  after 
a  summer  of  trying  to  keep  up 
with  the  flood  of  wedding  pic¬ 
tures,  “we  find  it  now  impossible 
to  meet  these  demands  for 
space.” 

The  Plain  Dealer  will  no 
longer  use  all  of  the  photographs 
submitted  and  also  will  try  a  new 
format  for  the  presentation  of 
wedding  announcements  in  brief 
form. 

• 

M-G-D  appointments 

Chicago 

-Alex  McEwan,  chairman  and 
managing  director  of  Miehle- 
Goss-Dexter  Inc.  English  sub¬ 
sidiary,  has  been  elected  a  cor¬ 
porate  vicepresident  and  William 
G.  Young  has  been  appointed 
president  of  MGD’s  Dexter  divi¬ 
sion. 

EDITOR  ac  PU 


Loophole  bared 
in  meeting  law 

Richmond,  Va. 
An  opinion  by  Atty.  Gen. 
Robert  Y.  Button  Jr.  has  re¬ 
vealed  a  serious  “loophole”  in 
the  state’s  new  freedom-of-infor- 
mation  legislation. 

In  an  opinion  resulting  from 
a  query.  Button  gave  the  view 
that  a  meeting  is  not  a  meeting 
when  it  is  an  “informal  assem¬ 
blage.” 

He  had  been  asked  if  an  “in¬ 
formal  assemblage”  with  no 
clerk  or  recording  secretary 
present,  no  minutes  kept  and  no 
votes  cast  on  any  item  consti- 
stuted  a  meeting  as  defined  in 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act. 

The  informal  meeting  in  ques¬ 
tion  would  be  merely  to  familiar¬ 
ize  the  membership  with  the 
topics  to  be  considered  and  acted 
upon  at  a  formal  open  meeting 
to  be  held  shortly  thereafter. 

Button  replied  that  such  an 
assemblage  would  not  fall  under 
the  definition  of  a  meeting  con¬ 
tained  in  the  statute. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the 
board  would  be  sitting  “as  a 
body  or  entity”  as  those  terms 
are  used  in  the  law,  the  attorney 
general  said. 

• 

Schilcler’s  cartoons 
in  Syracuse  library 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
The  Syracuse  University 
Library  has  acquired  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  several  hundred  editorial 
cartoons  by  Edgar  F.  (“Steve”) 
Schilder,  who  for  45  years  was 
cartoonist  and  rotogra\'ure  edi¬ 
tor  with  the  Syracuse  Post- 
Standard. 

Most  of  the  cartoons  in  the 
collection  are  political  comments 
from  the  years  around  1940  on 
the  war,  the  Allied  and  Axis 
leaders,  wartime  taxes  and  in¬ 
flation.  Others  have  a  local  and 
seasonal  flavor. 

Schilder  drew  more  than  7,000 
cartoons  during  his  lifetime.  A 
self-taught  artist,  he  began  car¬ 
tooning  in  1909.  His  cartoon 
trademark  and  editorial  mouth¬ 
piece  was  “Steve”  a  tiny  black 
cat  whose  name  eventually  be¬ 
came  his  creator’s  nickname  and 
signature. 

Schilder  retired  from  the 
Post-Standard  in  July  1962.  He 
died  August  25,  1963. 

Syracuse  University  has  col¬ 
lected  thousands  of  drawings 
representing  work  by  136  politi¬ 
cal  cartoonists  over  the  last  100 
years.  -4fter  they  are  processed, 
the  Schilder  materials  will  be 
available  to  researchers.  Jack  T. 
Ericson,  head  of  the  manuscript 
division  of  the  Syracuse  Uni¬ 
versity  Library,  said. 
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Public  Relations  Programs,  program  for  the  State’s  200th 
Inc.  has  been  retained  to  con-  anniversary  observance,  which 
duct  the  campaign  for  the  gets  underway  in  1969. 

German  Atlantic  Line’s  new  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

liner,  T.  S.  Hamburg.  Public  Bernard  (Jroger  has  joined 
Relations  Programs  is  a  sub-  Bell  &  Stanton,  as  an  account 
sidiary  of  MacManus,  John  &  executive.  He  had  been  news 
Adams  which  handles  the  ad-  editor  of  Women’s  Wear  Daily. 
vertising  for  both  the  German  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Atlantic  and  the  Holland- Amer-  Bruce  Reisman  has  been  ap- 
ica  Line.  pointed  public  relations  man- 

*  *  *  ager  of  the  Long  Island  Asso- 

Herbert  H.  Rozoff  Associates  ciation  of  Commerce  &  Indus- 

has  been  named  public  relations  try.  He  has  worked  for  the 
counsel  for  Altman,  Bratrude  Suffolk  Sun. 

&  Soforth,  Inc.,  advertising  ♦  ♦  * 

agency.  Joseph  M.  Segel,  president  of 

*  *  *  The  Franklin  Mint,  has  ap- 

Tom  Cassidy  has  joined  Sper-  pointed  Allan  Amenta  as  direc- 

ber  Associates,  Boston,  on  the  tor  of  communications  of  this 
Houghton  Mifflin-American  private  minting  company. 
Heritage  account.  ♦  ♦  * 

*  *  •  The  Aims  Group  and  the 

Glenn  F.  Anderson  has  joined  Dennison  Manufacturing  Com- 

the  Chicago  office  of  Young  &  pany  have  been  added  to  the 
Rubicam,  as  an  account  execu-  client  roster  of  John  Moynahan 
tive  in  the  agency’s  public  rela-  &  Co.,  New  York, 
tions  department.  He  was  an  *  ♦  ♦ 

account  executive  for  Philip  Lis  King,  vicepresident  of 

Lesly  Company,  Chicago.  public  relations  for  Keyes,  Mar- 

*  *  *  tin  &  Co.,  Springfield,  N.  J.,  ad- 

Joseph  A.  Abbott,  formerly  vertising  agency,  has  joined 

manager  of  public  relations  for  Grove-Beneke-Miller  Inc.,  as  di- 
the  International  Paper  Com-  rector  of  the  products  divisions, 
pany,  becomes  director  of  public  ♦  ♦  • 

relations  for  Wallace-Murray  Eastman  Kodak  Company 

Corporation  succeeding  Theon  has  formed  a  new  administra- 
Wright,  who  has  been  promoted  tive  division  entitled  Corporate 
to  the  position  of  director —  Relations,  with  Frederic  S. 
corporate  communications.  Welsh,  a  Kodak  vicepresident, 

*  *  *  as  director.  The  division  will  be 

George  Wells,  Washington,  concerned  with  personnel,  in- 

has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Na-  dustrial,  public,  and  community 
tionul  Soft  Drink  Association  as  relations.  Monroe  V.  Dill,  direc- 
assistant  public  relations  direc-  tor  of  industrial  relations,  con- 
tor.  tinues  in  that  position  until  his 

*  *  *  retirement  January  1.  Thomas 

Commissioner  of  Social  Se-  F.  Robertson,  director  of  public 

curity  Robert  M.  Ball  has  an-  relations,  continues  in  that 
nounced  the  appointment  of  position. 

Russell  R.  Jalbert  to  the  posi-  *  •  * 

tion  of  Assistant  Commissioner  Lionel  D.  Edie  &  Company,  a 
for  Public  Affairs.  Jalbert  has  firm  of  investment  counselors 
been  vicepresident  for  Universi-  and  economic  consultants,  has 
ty  Affairs  at  Boston  University,  named  George  Burke  Public  Re- 

*  *  *  lations  to  handle  its  account. 

Richard  A.  Aszling  has  been  *  *  * 

elected  vicepresident-public  re-  Gateway  Studios  Inc.,  Pitts- 
lations  by  the  General  Foods  burgh  graphic  arts  center,  has 
board  of  directors.  Director  of  named  The  George  Lesko  Corn- 
public  relations  since  February  pany  to  handle  public  relations. 
1966,  he  succeeds  Allen  J.  Wag¬ 
ner  who  retired. 


Public  Relations 
appointments 
and  accounts 


J.  Vincent  Hanratty  has 
joined  the  Pittsburgh  public  re¬ 
lations  and  advertising  agency 
of  Bond  &  Starr,  Inc.,  as  an  ac¬ 
count  executive.  He  formerly 
was  associated  with  Armco 
Steel  Corp. 


y  FOR 

UNION  PACIFIC 

NEWS 

CALL  US 


Eli  Karetny,  formerly  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Kalish,  Spiro,  Wal- 
pert  &  Ringold,  has  joined  J.  M. 
Kom  &  Son,  Philadelphia  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  as  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  in 
charge  of  Public  Relations/ 
Communications  Associates. 


Red  Devil  Inc.,  manufacturer 
of  painters’  and  glaziers’  tools, 
has  appointed  PR  Communica¬ 
tions,  Inc.  of  Clifton,  New 
Jersey.  PR  Communications  is 
a  subsidiary  of  Riedl  &  Freede, 
Inc.,  advertising  agency  for  Red 
Devil. 


Lieut.  Col.  .Stewart  M.  Bach- 
telle  succeeds  Lieut.  Col.  Law¬ 
rence  J.  Tacker  as  the  Air  Force 
Academy’s  Director  of  Informa¬ 
tion.  Colonel  Tacker  moves  to 
Denver  to  become  vicepresident 
for  Development  and  Public  Re¬ 
lations  of  Loretto  Heights  Col¬ 
lege. 


Just  call  the  Director 
of  Public  Relations 
serving  your  territory 
as  named  below 


Selig  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany  (furniture)  has  retained 
James  F.  Fox  Inc.  as  public  re¬ 
lations  counsel. 


Word  K«»ckey,  former  director 
of  public  relations  for  the 
Washington  Natural  Gas  Com¬ 
pany  in  Seattle,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  to  the  vice- 
president  of  public  affairs  at 
Con  Edison,  New  York,  in  the 
area  of  government  relations. 


OMAHA 

Ed  Schafer  (402)  271-3476 

PORTLAND 

George  Skorney  (503)  227-7771 

LOS  ANGELES 

H.  J.  Forbes  (213)  685-4350 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 

C.  R.  Rockwell  (801)  363-1544 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

W.  G.  Burden  (212)  732-6109  or 

Ridgewood,  N.J.  (201)  445-0340 


Robert  P.  Clark  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  director  of 
public  information  for  the  Har¬ 
vard  Graduate  School  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Administration.  He  was 
editor  and  public  relations  as¬ 
sistant  for  Boston  Gas  Com- 
l)any. 


Famous  last  words: 
''So  go  ahead  and  sue” 

Juries,  at  best,  are  unpredictable.  Espe¬ 
cially  in  lawsuits  fur  libel,  slander,  piracy, 
plagiarism,  invasion  of  privacy  or  copy¬ 
right  vudations.  So  if  you're  part  of  the 
communications  industry,  don't  be 
templed  to  say:  "Go  ahead  and  sue." 
F.ven  when  you're  right,  there's  no 
assurance  a  jury  will  decide  in  your 
favor.  Moral?  Dttn't  lake  chances.  Take 
out  an  Employers  Special  Excess  In¬ 
surance  Policy  instead.  Simply  decide 
w  hat  you  (fan  afford  in  case  a  judgment 
goes  against  you . . .  we'll  cover  any  ex¬ 
cess.  Eor  details  and  rates,  write  to: 
Dept  E.  EMPLOYERS  REINSUR¬ 
ANCE  CORP..  21  West  lOth.  Kansas 
City,  Mo.  6410.^;  New  York.  Ill  John: 
San  Francisco.  220  Montgomery;  Chi¬ 
cago.  17.^  W.  Jackson;  Atlanta,  .^4 
Peachtree,  N.E. 


J.  Herbert  Scott,  Skil  Corpo¬ 
ration’s  director  of  advertising 
and  public  relations,  has  named 
Bill  Kotzenberg  to  the  new  post 
of  advertising  and  public  rela¬ 
tions  services  manager. 


W.  R.  Moore 

General  Director  ol  Public  Relations 
Omaha,  Nebr  68102 


Ren  Plastics  Inc.,  Lansing, 
Michigan,  has  appointed  Smith- 
Winchester  Advertising,  De¬ 
troit,  as  agency  for  advertising 
and  public  relations.  A.  J.  Cut¬ 
ting  will  be  account  executive. 


Lieutenant-Governor  Robert 
H.  Finch  announced  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Wolcott,  Carlson 
Thomas  J.  Kraner  has  been  &  Company,  national  public  re¬ 
appointed  director  of  public  re-  lations  firm,  as  public  relations 
lations  and  publications  at  the  counsel  for  the  California  Bi- 
American  Paper  Institute.  He  centennial  Celebration.  The 
has  been  editor  of  the  Public  firm  will  be  charged  with  prep- 
Relations  Journal  for  seven  aration  of  a  master  public  rela- 
years,  tions,  promotion  and  publicity 
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GATEWAY  TO  AND  FROM 
THE  BOOMING  WEST 


Work  begun  on  Knigh 
building  in  Charlotte 


NEW  PRESS  IN  SERVICE — Hawaii  Newspaper  Agency,  Inc.  put 
into  operation  its  new  eight-unit  Hoe  press  on  which  the  Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin  and  Honolulu  Advertiser  are  printed.  Looking  on  at  the 
button-pushing  ceremonies  are:  Porter  Dickinson,  Star-Bulletin  pub¬ 
lisher;  James  Couey,  HNA  executive  vicepresident;  Fred  Brandt, 
HNA  general  manager,  and  Thurston  Twigg-Smith,  Advertiser  pub¬ 
lisher.  The  new  Hoe  joins  an  eight-unit  Goss  facility  and  replaces  an 
older  eight-unit  Hoe  which  is  being  dismantled.  HNA  has  com¬ 
pleted  a  program  of  mechanical  improvements  costing  approximately 
$2.5  million. 


floor,  as  will  l>e  the  reference  stored  in  the  warehouse  and 
library  and  photo  departments  i)arking  facility.  The  tunnel  con- 
of  the  two  newspapers.  necting  the  newsprint  storage 

Heating,  mechanical  and  air  employees’  parking  building 
conditioning  equipment  will  be  fo  the  main  plant  will  l)e  about 
in  a  penthouse  in  the  center  of  wide  and  125  feet  long, 

the  building’s  roof.  This  is  being  The  tunnel  will  be  ust*d  by  em- 
so  designed  that  a  sixth  level  to  ployees  going  between  the  park- 
contain  additional  floor  space  can  *^1?  building  and  the  plant  and 
lx*  built  around  it.  for  transporting  newsprint  to 

Nearing  completion  is  the  two-  pressroom, 
level,  260,000  sq.  ft.  newsprint  Jei^’is  B.  \\  ebb  Co.  is  now 
storage  warehouse  and  parking  starting  installation  of  an  auto¬ 
facility  for  Knight  Publishing  »"atic  newsprint  conveyor  sys- 
Co.  employees  which  is  located  which  will  carry  newsprint 
across  the  street  and  behind  the  through  the  tunnel  to  the  reel 

new  building.  In  that  warehouse  production  wing 

u  noli  u-  This  tunnel  and  other  exits  and 

a  Honeywell  Selectrograph.c  access  areas  to  the  building  will 

lie  monitored  by  a  Honeywell 
security  console,  with  a 
closed  circuit  television  camera 
system  also  to  be  installed. 

When  the  entire  building 
•' ^  project  has  been  completed  and 
occupied  the  present  building 
.  "'ill  be  torn  down  and  grounds 
TT— will  be  landscaped  and  beauti* 

The  main  hullding  plus  the 
^  warehouse  and  parking  facility 

^^’ill  occupy  more  than  a  two- 
-  m  block-square  site  downtown. 


Ad  director 

dXS  Elliot  J.  Barnett,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Hartford 
fr-&-  (Conn.)  Times  since  December 

/  f  B  ^  9  1967  has  been  promoted  to  ad- 

i  jgl  vertising  director.  Daniel  M. 

^  ”  O’Connell,  assistant  retail  adver- 

•'  tising  manager  since  1962,  has 

been  promoted  to  retail  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Times. 
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Design  for  Charlotte  Observer  and  Charlotte  News  building. 
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Youths  quiz 
top  panel  on 
plant  tours 

Oakland,  Calif. 

Plant  tours  have  become  such 
an  attraction  at  the  Oakland 
Tribune  that  the  schedule  is  now 
complete  for  the  entire  school 
year  which  ends  next  June. 

This  popularity  follows  the 
introduction  just  last  year  of  a 
panel  of  executive  experts  to 
answer  student  questions  on 
every  phase  of  newspaper  activ¬ 
ity,  reports  Anthony  Biggs,  com¬ 
munity  relations  and  personnel 
director. 

In  these  confrontations  with 
junior  and  senior  high  school, 
college  or  graduate  students 
there  is  an  undercurrent  of  chal¬ 
lenge  requiring  top  newspaper 
representation,  he  reported.  The 
head  of  every  department,  or  at 
the  minimum,  his  assistant,  ap¬ 
pears  on  the  panel. 

Confronlalioii  Quiz 

Charges  aired  by  the  young 
people  have  included:  “Why 
don’t  you  report  the  benefits  of 
marijuana?”  “You’re  exploiting 
child  labor  with  your  newspaper- 
boys;”  “You  cater  to  the  estab¬ 
lishment  to  get  advertising”  and 
“you  don’t  really  give  the  anti¬ 
draft  point  of  view.” 

Results  are  ver>’  beneficial, 
says  Biggs,  declaring:  “They 
get  an  education.  We  get  an 
education,  too.” 

The  Tribune’s  presentation  is 
based  on  the  theme  that  the 
Tribune  is  a  business  establish¬ 
ment  in  the  community.  The  stu¬ 
dent  orientation  program  starts 
with  a  slide  film  on  the  history 
of  journalism  followed  by  a  film 
presentation  showing  how  every 
department  is  conducted  and  co¬ 
operates  in  the  production  of  the 
newspaper. 

Each  plant  tour  is  limited  to 
25  persons.  Schools  are  urged  to 
include  representation  from 
other  than  journalism  divisions, 
as  the  journalism  students  are 
inclined  to  direct  inquiries  only 
to  editorial  matters,  Biggs  ad¬ 
vised. 

Other  Phases 

This  is  only  one  phase  of  the 
Tribune’s  program  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  youth.  Other  major 
steps  include  a  summer  job  pro¬ 
gram  as  well  as  a  teen  section 
published  twice  a  week. 

Four  obtained  permanent  jobs 
on  the  Tribune  and  many  of  the 
40  participants  already  have  re¬ 
quested  consideration  for  full 
time  jobs  and  for  newspaper 
work  next  summer,  Biggs  said. 
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More  hirings  are  planned  as 
openings  develop.  ; 

Excellent  cooperation  with  the 
newspaper  unions  marked  the  ! 
activity,  he  reported.  Lal)or  ' 
leaders  were  fully  informed  on 
the  factors  faced  in  dealing  with  i 
individuals  having  little  knowl¬ 
edge  of  life  outside  depressed 
areas.  They’  also  were  assured 
this  was  not  a  summer  replace-  i 
ment  program.  ■ 

There  were  several  “no  shows”  j 
and  absentee  dropouts.  On  the  I 
other  hand,  a  few  left  l)ecause  j 
they’  obtained  full  time  jobs  in  i 
other  fields  after  enrolling,  ; 
Biggs  reported.  | 

I 

Orientation  Sequence 

Using  a  multi-phase  orienta¬ 
tion  program  in  this  activity, 
the  Tribune  first  informed  the 
young  people  on  the  value  of  | 
developing  special  skills  and 
knowledge.  The  40  trainees  were  ' 
then  assigned  to  spc’cific  depart¬ 
ments  for  more  detailed  infor-  | 
mation  and  to  learn  newspaper 
operations.  I 

Assignments  to  specific  jobs 
and  duties  with  responsibility 
and  authority  to  carry  out  their 
tasks  followed.  Personal  desires 
and  backgrounds  were 
thoroughly  considered  in  making 
the  departmental  assignments. 

Acceptance  of  the  Tribune’s 
teen  section  is  dev’eloped  with 
assists  from  a  20-member  ad¬ 
visory  board  and  by  forums  held 
each  week  in  a  different  school. 

The  forums  allow  students  to 
speak  out,  “and  when  a  news¬ 
paper  establishes  this  kind  of 
communication  its  teen  section 
certainly  is  successful,”  de¬ 
clared  Peggy  King,  editor,  youth 
pages. 

Music  and  social  problems  are 
the  top  interests  of  teen  readers 
and  Mrs.  King’s  interviews  with 
rock  and  roll  band  members  has 
established  a  wide  following.  As 
an  alternate  to  the  featured  in¬ 
terviews,  the  paper  prints  the 
winning  letters  of  reader  con¬ 
tests  on  “The  record  I  like  best.” 

The  section  of  school  news  in¬ 
cludes  athletic  events,  which  are 
covered  by  the  sports  depart¬ 
ment.  It  appears  in  Wednesday 
and  Saturday  editions.  The  four 
to  six-page  section  contains  two 
to  three  pages  of  news  developed 
by  Mrs.  King  and  an  equal  num- 
l)er  of  sports  pages. 

• 

Harry  Ellig  named  vp 
of  Publishers'Hall 

Harry  Ellis  Jr.,  has  lieen  1 
named  vicepresident  and  Eastern  I 
.sales  manager  of  Publishers-  | 
Hall  Syndicate.  | 

Ellis,  a  salesman  with  the  for-  ■ 
mer  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
Sy’ndicate,  transferred  to  the 
sales  staff  of  Publishers  News¬ 
paper  Syndicate  in  1966.  i 
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MAKERS  OF  THE  ORIGINAL 
PACKAGE  TYING  MACHINE 


Bunn  tying  machines 
can  save  a  bundle. 


They’re  ten  times  faster  than  hand  tying. 
Super-tough  Bunn  Nylon  Tying  Twine 
also  gives  yog  a  secure,  non-mangled 
bundle.  Opening  is  easy,  without  damage 
to  the  bundle  or  the  opener. 


Learn  how.  Write  for 
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SUBURBAN  STORY 


By  Rick  Frieilman 

A  panel  discussion  at  the  Sub¬ 
urban  Press  Foundation’s  Edi¬ 
torial  Seminar  in  Chicago  re¬ 
cently  on  “Digging  Deep  for 
Problem  News,”  was  moderated 
by  John  Reddy,  Binningliam 
(Mich.)  Eccentric. 

Helen  Fix,  Cincinnati  Sub¬ 
urban  Newspapers,  described 
how  in  Northeast  Suburban  Life, 
she  set  out  to  pin  down  whether 
a  local  high  school  was  a  “proud 
institution”  or  a  “blackboard 
jungle.”  The  school,  suffering 
from  overcrowding,  had  been  the 
target  of  complaints  from 
parents.  Mrs.  Fix  went  into  the 
school  to  observe  for  herself, 
tal'icing  to  teachers,  students  and 
administrators.  She  then  re¬ 
ported  that  many  of  the  charges 
were  exaggerated  and  some  were 
false.  She  said  the  school  was 
not  nearly  as  bad  as  it  had  been 
rumored. 

Dr.  Granville  Price,  director 
of  the  Suburban  Press  Founda¬ 
tion  at  Northern  Illinois  Univer¬ 
sity,  described  the  campaign  put 
on  by  Ridgewood  (N.  J.)  News¬ 
papers,  for  gun  control.  The 
campaign  used  syndicate  car¬ 
toons  by  Hugh  Haynie  and  Herb 
Block,  and  editorials  over  a 
number  of  weeks,  followed  by  an 
anti-grun  petition  which  readers 
could  tear  out  and  send  to  their 
elected  officials. 

Price  said  the  campaign  pro¬ 
duced  considerable  reaction  from 
readers. 

Massive  series 

A  third  campaign  of  much 
significance  to  suburban  editors 
was  described  by  David  Hoyt, 
city  editor  of  the  tri-weekly 
Arlington  Heights  (Ill.)  Herald. 

He  told  about  “Cross  Section 
Arlington  Heights,”  a  series 
written  by  himself  and  his  staff 
to  show  the  northwest  Chicago 
suburb  as  it  was  in  the  past,  as 
it  is  now,  and  as  it  will  be  in  the 
future. 

“We  live  in  a  community  of 
60,000  people  30  miles  northwest 
of  Chicago,”  Hoyt  said.  “In  1950, 
there  were  9,000  people  in 
Arlington  Heights.  Every  year 
we  have  a  turnover  of  30  percent 
of  the  population.  Our  news¬ 
paper  can’t  rest  on  its  laurels. 
What  we  put  out  in  the  form  of 
news  and  features  now  won’t  be 
remembered  by  all  the  new¬ 
comers  three  years  from  now,” 

Because  of  the  high  popula¬ 
tion  turnover,  Hoyt  contended, 
the  suburban  editor  is  forced  to 
be  continually  on  guard  to  inter¬ 


pret  his  community  for  new¬ 
comers.  “The  immediate  past  is 
gone  for  them.  So  we  have  to 
give  them  the  stuff  of  historical 
interest,  to  interpret  on  a  regu¬ 
lar  basis.  We  do  our  readers  a 
disservice  by  not  filling  out  back¬ 
grounds  for  them.  We  have  to 
assimilate  them  quickly  into  our 
communities.” 

The  lead-off  article  bore  out 
Hoyt’s  thesis:  “Name  of  the 
Problem — Involvement.  A  Town 
of  Voyagers.”  Arlington  Heights 
was  descril)ed  as  a  “town  of 
refugees  and  voyagers,  those 
who  have  fled  from  the  sulphur- 
choked  air  of  the  city,  and  those 
following  the  rainbow  of  success 
from  place  to  place.  It  is  shelter 
and  motel.” 

A  fraction  of  its  working  force 
was  actually  employed  in  town, 
making  commuters  of  the  vast 
majority  of  the  bread  winners. 
Entertainment  and  recreation 
were  also  outside  functions.  “In 
fact,”  the  article  went  on,  “vil¬ 
lage  residents  spend  so  little 
time  here,  many  are  lost  when 
not  on  one  of  the  streets  that 
carries  them  directly  to  their 
homes  ...  A  residency  of  10 
years  qualifies  a  man  as  a 
pioneer  in  Arlington  Heights. 
Tradition  is  a  hollow  word.” 

Touchy  topics 

The  second  story  in  the  series 
reported  the  early  history  and 
what  tradition  there  still  was 
left  in  Arlington  Heights.  The 
third  in  the  series  dealt  with  its 
emergence  into  a  suburb  in  the 
last  three  decades:  Concrete 
highways,  reliable  cars,  rail¬ 
road  service  geared  to  com¬ 
muters,  and  developers  promot¬ 
ing  living  in  the  “city  of  friendly 
neighl)ors.” 

Some  of  the  material  for  these 
articles  in  the  series  came  from 
the  files  of  the  Arlington  Heights 
Herald  and  from  Chicago  news¬ 
papers. 

The  Herald  staff  also  leaned 
heavily  for  information  on  long¬ 
time  residents,  including  a 
former  mayor. 

There  were  stories  on  how  the 
manager  system  works;  the 
citizen-member  boards  and  com¬ 
missions;  the  changes  over  the 
years  in  village  government;  the 
birth  of  new  governing  units; 
the  growth  of  village  services; 
the  “extras”  that  attract  new¬ 
comers — good  schools,  parks, 
hospitals  and  clubs. 

The  Herald  could  have  stopped 
right  there  and  they  would  have 
had  an  excellent  series.  But  they 
went  further  and  deeper,  hit¬ 


ting  on  topics  which  many  sub¬ 
urban  newspapers  would  be 
afraid  to  tackle.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  was:  “Daddy:  A  Guy 
Who  Visits  on  Weekends.” 

Wrapped  around  a  four- 
column  picture  taken  from  above 
of  a  man  standing  alone  with  a 
suitcase  in  the  middle  of  O’Hare 
Airport’s  terminal,  it  described 
the  hundreds  of  husbands  who 
spend  four  to  five-and-a-half 
days  each  week  on  the  road  in 
order  to  maintain  their  standard 
of  living  in  the  Arlington 
Heights  area.  Men  who  leave 
their  homes  on  Sunday  night, 
spending  the  work  week  as  sales¬ 
men,  middle-management  per¬ 
sonnel  and  junior  executives  “on 
the  way  up”  in  such  places  as 
Houston,  and  New  York  City, 
then  return  on  Friday  evening. 

“Weekday  Widows”  were  in¬ 
terviewed  to  find  out  how  they 
manage  with  a  part-time  hus¬ 
band  and  a  part-time  father  for 
their  children.  The  answers  were 
varied,  ranging  from  those  who 
have  adjusted  successfully  to 
this  routine  to  others  who  have 
failed  to  come  to  terms  with  it. 
Many  of  the  former  fill  the  week 
nights  with  church,  club  and 
school  commitments.  (There  are 
at  least  200  separate  organiza¬ 
tions  a  woman  can  join  in 
Arlington  Heights.  The  cluhs 
serve  the  community  and  fill  the 
void.) 

The  ones  who  haven’t  ad¬ 
justed?  From  the  story:  “One 
woman  stays  up  until  2  a.m.  with 
the  day’s  dishes  in  her  kitchen 
sink,  a  bottle  of  vodka  on  the 
table,  the  ash-tray  filled  with 
half-smoked  cigarettes — drink¬ 
ing  with  other  weekend  wives. 
She  needs  conversation  because 
it  is  lonesome  in  the  house  after 
the  kids  go  to  bed  .  .  .  ‘When 
we  were  first  married  I  believed 
in  faithfulness,’  says  one  lady 
grimly.  ‘Now  I’m  not  naive 
enough  to  believe  he  doesn’t  find 
something  when  he’s  on  the  road. 
We  both  know  it.  I  tell  him  not 
to  tell  me  about  her  until  we’re 
both  70.’” 

Another  story  in  the  series 
was  headed :  “The  Quest  for  ‘The 
Good  Life’”  and  subheaded: 
“Moves  Are  Many,  Friendships 
Few.” 

It  described  one  family,  both 
parents  college  graduates,  who 
have  a  new  address  almost  each 
Christmas.  In  12  years,  in  quest 
of  the  good  life,  they  have  moved 
nine  times  because  of  the  hus¬ 
band’s  job  switches.  They  don’t 
expect  to  stay  in  Arlington 
Heights  more  than  five  years,  if 
that.  They  admitted  in  the  story 
that  it  was  hard  to  make  close 
friends  in  Arlington  Heights 
because  the  area  is  so  transient. 
“After  you’ve  been  hurt  a  few 
times,  watching  your  friends  go, 
you  shy  away  from  deep  friend¬ 


ships,”  the  wife  said.  “You  make 
superficial  friends  because  it’s 
easier.” 

The  series  wound  up  with 
three  stories  on  the  future  of 
Arlington  Heights. 

The  series  is  being  used  by 
Paddock  Publications,  the  parent 
firm  of  the  Herald,  as  a  promo¬ 
tion  and  circulation  builder. 

Working  on  the  series  were 
Hoyt,  staff  writers  Mary 
Schlott,  Mary  Dresser,  and  Tom 
Wellman,  and  Molly  Wiseman, 
an  intern  from  Northern  Illinois 
University  whose  remarks  to  the 
the  SPF  conference  on  keeping 
personnel  were  reported  in  this 
space  last  week. 

The  Herald  staff  could  per¬ 
sonally  appreciate  the  transient 
nature  of  an  ever-new  commu¬ 
nity  such  as  Arlington  Heights. 
Their  length  of  time  in  Arling¬ 
ton  Heights  breaks  down  this 
way:  Mary  Schlott,  eight  years; 
Mary  Dresser,  six  years;  Hoyt, 
two  years;  Wellman,  five 
months. 


Deaths 

Robert  Ewing,  51,  police  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Inquirer;  Oct.  8. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Frederic  V.  Lewis,  79,  a  for¬ 
mer  city  editor  of  the  North 
American  in  Philadelphia;  state 
publicity  writer  and  PR  writer 
for  the  N.  W.  Ayer  ad  agency; 
recently. 

* 

William  S.  Cullen  ward,  52, 
sports  writer  for  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Examiner;  secretary,  San 
Francisco  Press  Club;  Oct.  7. 

*  «  « 

Bruce  A.  Palmer,  65,  chief 
photographer  for  the  Waterloo 
(Iowa)  Daily  Conner;  Sept.  23. 

*  <t>  <•> 

Elbert  Turner,  57,  former 
sports  writer,  copyrt'ader  and 
state  editor;  director  of  edito¬ 
rial  research  of  the  Houston 
(Tex.)  Post;  Oct.  10. 

*  *  * 

Orvi.n  B.  Gaston,  67,  retired 
(1958)  assistant  publisher  of 
the  Vallejo  (Calif.)  News- 
Chronicle  and  Times-Herald; 
Oct.  2. 

«  *  * 

Karl  J.  Bauman,  75,  retired 
(1966)  executive  aide  at  the  San 
Diego  (Calif.)  Union-Tribune; 
Sept.  24. 

«  *  * 

Mrs.  Fremont  Older,  91,  for¬ 
mer  San  Francisco  newspaper 
writer  and  author  of  Hearst 
family  biographies;  Sept.  23. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Zoe  Fales  Christman, 
60,  former  Albany,  N.  Y.  news¬ 
paper  reporter  and  state  public 
relations  officer;  Sept.  20. 
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Shop  Talk 

(Continued  from  page  74) 

tually,  and  probably  by  the 
Supreme  Court. 

W.  Theodore  Pierson  of  a 
Washington,  D.  C.  law  firm,  who 
champions  the  cause  of  the  news 
media,  said  reccently: 

“There  is  more  sense  in  test¬ 
ing  adverse  rulings  at  the  state 
level  than  in  discussing  the  de¬ 
sirability  of  reaching  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court. 

The  committee  recommended 
that  lAPA  give  all  possible  sup¬ 


port  to  the  U.S.  media’s  fight 
against  pre-trial  restrictions 
even  offering  some  financial  as¬ 
sistance  if  and  when  a  concen¬ 
trated  effort  is  made  to  test  the 
Reardon  backlash  in  the  highest 
courts. 

Reporter  for  Goss 

Charles  F.  Janovsky  has 
joined  the  advertising-sales  pro¬ 
motion-public  relations  depart¬ 
ment  of  The  Goss  Company, 
division  of  Miehle-Goss-Dexter 
Inc.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Illinois  school  of 
journalism. 
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Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Appraisers— Consultants 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE,  TAX, 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure  M.  R. 
Krehbiel.  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67664 

CONVEKTINC,  TO  OFFSET?  Why  not 
retain  a  consultant  for  this  task.  Spe¬ 
cializing  in  converting  hot-type  and 
letterpress,  to  cold-type  and  offset.  Will 
retrain  your  loyal  personnel  to  give  you 
a  quality  product.  Reply  to  Box  1756, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Books— Magazines 

READ  “The  ISRAEL  and  MIDDLE 
EAST  NEWSLETTER.”  For  informa- 
tion  and  sample  copy*  send  II  to  P.O. 
Box  2331,  Sunnyvale,  Calif.  94087. 


Business  Opportunities 

PUBLISHER  DAILIES,  WEEKLIES 
seeks  to  lease  additional  weeklies. 
Minimum  advertising-circulation  gross 
$75,000.  Replies  held  confidential.  Box 
1629,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Newspaper  Brokers 

SELECT  NEWSPAPERS  AVAILABLE 
in  South  and  Southeast.  New8pai>er 
ervicc  Co.,  Inc..  215  Curtis  St.,  Jen¬ 
nings,  La.  70546.  Ph:  1-318-824-0475. 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
fur  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Eastern  states 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20C04 
(AC  202)  NAtional  8-1133 

Mel  Hodell,  Dir..  Newspaper  Div., 
Hazen  Co..  191  N.  Euclid  Ave.,  Up¬ 
land.  Calif.  91786.  (AC  714)  982-1590. 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers" 
Newspaper  Sales,  Management, 
Appraisals,  Personal  Purchases 
107  S.  Lawrence  St.,  Montgomery,  Ala. 
(205)  262-1751 

The  DIAL  Agency,  1503  Nazareth.  Kal¬ 
amazoo.  Mich.  49001.  Ph;  349-7422. 
“America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker.” 

NATIONWIDE 
Newspaper  Broker  Service 

20  years’  experience.  Joseph  A.  Snyder. 
2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  (jalif. 
92806.  (714)  533-1361  day  or  night. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS  | 

Newspaper  Brokers  j 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  | 

Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne-  ' 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
paper  in  the  country.  Before  you 
consider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (AC  813)  446-0871  day 
time;  (AC  813)  733-1100  nights;  or 
write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach,  Flor¬ 
ida  33515.  No  obligation,  of  course. 

VERNON  V.  PAINE 
Daily  palters — Nation-wide  service 
305  Taylor,  Claremont,  Calif.  91711 

ITS  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858 

Arizona  and  Western  Newspapers 
DEAN  SELLERS  &  JOHN  HOGUE 
1416  E.  University  Dr..  Mesa. 
Ariz.— 86201  (AC  602)  964-2962 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura.  Calif.  98001 

HARRIS  ELLSWORTH.  Licensed  Bkr., 
Serving  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Box  609,  Roeeburg,  Oregon  97470 

NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news¬ 
paper  properties — sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspapers.  P.O.  Box  490,  Gads¬ 
den.  Ala.  36902.  Ph.  (AC  205)  646-3367. 


j  Newspapers  For  Sale 

I  SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY  WEEKLY— 
$100,000  gross  class.  $26,000  or  more 
I  down.  long  terms.  6%  interest  on  bal- 
:  ance  to  qualified  publisher  or  chain 
I  operation.  For  immediate  sale.  Box  ' 
1658,  Eklitor  &  Publisher.  j 

FOR  SALE  I 

Fully-equipped,  fast-growing  daily 
newspaper  in  overseas  tropical  tourist 
resort.  Priced  at  $250,000  for  quick 
I  sale.  Owner  is  retiring.  Write  to  Box 
1636,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

SMALL  ORGEON  WEEKLY  with  po¬ 
tential.  Low  overhead.  Price  $20,000i 
$5,000  down.  Write  Box  1693,  Editor  ft 
Publisher, 

SUBURBAN  WEEKLY— 10.000  popula¬ 
tion.  8.000  circulation — in  excellent 
recreation  and  educational  area;  15- 
minutes  from  Big-10  school.  Offset,  no 
;  plant;  excellent  staff — very  reasonable 
firoduction  facilities  available.  Possi¬ 
bilities  unlimited.  Excellent  opportunity 
for  editorial  and/or  advertising  expert. 
Business  should  hit  $75M  by  year’s 
time.  $20M  with  $5M  down  ,or  $15M 
cash!  Write  Box  1714.  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher.  I 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

GROWTH  AREA  SUBURBAN— Week¬ 
lies,  Midwest,  Gross  $286M.  Modern  off¬ 
set  plant.  All  or  halt  interest  to  proven 
advertising,  management-man  or  team. 
45UM  cash  down  is  minimum.  Prove 
hnancial  ability  for  details.  Box  1677, 
Editor  ft  Publisher, 

TWO  OFFSET  WEEKLIES.  High  in^ 
come.  Metropolitan  area.  Gross  $100,- 
000.  Some  job  work.  Write  Box  1736, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

$35M  DOWN  buys  two  top  quality 
suburban  weeklies  and  excellent  com¬ 
mercial  printing  business.  Near 
inedium-siz^  city  In  Area  6,  with  the 
finest  of  educational  and  recreational 
facilities.  Business  has  experienced 
rapid  growth,  now  surpassing  $100M 
per  year;  potential  for  much  more.  All 
printing  equipment  the  finest  new  cold- 
tyipe  and  offset  machines.  Newspapers 
and  printing  bring  top  rate.  Good 
staff.  No  curiosity  seekers.  Give  finan¬ 
cial  capabilities.  Don’t  miss  this  onel 
Write  Box  1719,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

ALABAMA,  PRIZE-WINNING  WKLY 
averaging  well  over  $100M  gross; 
priced  at  $100,000  with  $29M  cash 
down.  Marion  R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88, 
Norton.  Kans.  67654. 

CALIFORNIA 

Offset  weekly  group  available  in  north¬ 
ern  suburban  market.  Growth  isuation. 
Ashking  $1. 6-million.  Terms.  Only 
financially  qualified  prospects  write  to: 
J.  N.  WELLS  ft  COMPANY 
(tVeekly  Newspaper  Division) 

643  W.  Roc^velt  Rd.  Wheaton.  Ill. 

EASTERN  NORTH  DAKOTA  offset  »- 
elusive  weekly  grossing  $33,000.  Price 
$28,000  includes  building;  $5,000  down. 
Krehbiel-Bolitho  Newspaper  Service, 
Box  133,  Emporia.  Kans.  66801. 

N.Y.  COUNTY-SEAT  WEEKLY.  Hbc- 
clusive,  live,  solid,  potential.  Rare  op¬ 
portunity.  Terms.  Box  1741,  Editor  ft 
Pubiisher. 

WISCONSIN  OFFSET  WEEKLY  ex¬ 
clusive  ;  rich  area.  Priced  $42,600 
29%  down.  Unique.  Krehbiel-Bolitho 
Newspaper  Service,  Box  13.3,  Emporia, 
Kans.  66801.  _ _ 

MAN/WIFE  TEAM  can  lease,  or  buy, 
weekly  offset  newspaper  from  semi-re¬ 
tired  publisher.  Very  low  down  pay¬ 
ment.  Will  advance  working  capital  if 
necessary.  News  Dispatch,  Saddle 
Brook.  N.J.  07662^ _ 

NORTH  CENTR.M.— Daily  Potential: 
Total  circulation  now  8,000  as  weekly, 
crying  for  daily  conversion.  $525,000 
including  building  and  other  extras : 
$135M  cash  required  down.  Fine  new 
plant,  Marion  R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88, 
Norton.  Kans.  67654. 

PROFITABLE  OFI’SET  WEEKLY 
newspaper  property  in  San  Joaquin 
Valley,  paradise  of  dynamic  California. 
Grossing  $125M;  need  $30M  down.  last 
qualifications  to  Box  1751,  Eiditor  ft 
Publisher. 

IOWA— $80,000  GROSS  CLASS 
$105M  price  includes  good  building  and 
year’s  newsprint.  Marion  R.  Krehbiel, 
Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654. 

NEW  YORK  SUBURBAN 
County  seat  multi-weekly  operation. 
Profitable.  Priced  at  $400,000.  Terms. 
Good  market.  Only  financially  qualified 
prospects  write  to; 

J.  N.  WELLS  ft  COMPANY 
(IVerkly  Newspaper  Division) 

543  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.  Wheaton,  III. 

CALIFORNIA  WE’EKLY— Gross  and 
price  $42M;  $12M  down.  DEIAN  SEL¬ 
LERS,  637  E.  Main,  Mesa,  Az.— 85201. 

N.Y.  WEEKLY  $9SM  GROSS 
Price  of  $100M  includes  good  building. 
Serves  wide  area  in  four  counties. 
Marion  R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton, 
Kans.  67654. 


ANINOUNCEMEIVTS 

Newspapers  Wanted 

WANT  TO  BUY  PART  OR  WHOLE 
interest  in  weekly — Southern  N.Y.  or 
Northern  N.J.  Experience  in  editorial 
and  business  side.  Box  1775,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 

WANT  COUNTY-SEAT  exclusive 
weekly,  or  semi-weekly,  grossing  over 
$75,000  in  West  or  Southwest.  Princi¬ 
pals  and  brokers.  Box  1759,  ^itor  & 
Publisher. 


Newspapers  Wanted 

WANT  SMALL  WEEKLY  in  South, 
Southwest  or  West — principals  or 
brokers.  Box  1627,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

F eatures  Available 

"MOSTLY  ABOUT  PEOPLE” 

Only  once-a-week  column  of  its  kind  I 
Dailies  and  weekliesi  Works  wondersl 
Samples  and  4-week  trial  FREE.  Write 
Osborne  House  Feature  Syndicate, 
P.O.  Box  966.  Menlo  Park.  Calif. 
94025. 

I  address  this  ad  to  publishers  and  ed¬ 
itors  of  weeklies  and  small  dailies.  Put 
’fHE  SIXTIES  on  your  editorial  page 
to  make  that  page  more  vital.  WM. 
WALLACE.  FRASER,  N.Y.  13763. 

LOCALIZED  XMAS  FEATURES  — 
tailored  page  one  series  will  brighten 
your  Xmas  issues.  New  idea.  Guaran¬ 
teed.  Send  $3.  Ferax  Features,  150 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.  10038. 

"WIZARD  OF  ODDS”— 22nd  year. 
Major  colleges  football  forecasts.  14 
weekly  releases  starting  Dec.  1.  De- 
Uils:  AMERICANA.  Box  2313,  Pres¬ 
cott,  Az. — 86301. 

Top  the  competition!  Use  "NEWS- 
BEAT”  ideas  for  distinctive  features, 
editorials  and  investigations.  Over  200 
satisfied  clients  I  Exclusive.  3-month 
trial — $5.  Newsfeatures  Associates,  1312 
Beverly,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63122. 

A  WEEKLY  HOROSCOPE  by  OLGA 
will  increase  your  readership  and 
:  profits.  Only  $2.00-a-weekI  Now  carried 
j  by  63  newspapers.  In  repro  proof  form. 
First  month  trial  FREE  Write:  ’The 
Free  Press,  Carpentersville.  Illinois 
60110. 

CLASSIFIED 

Adverthing  Rates 

’’SITUATIONS  WANTED” 

'  (Payable  wiffe  order) 

4-w(«k$ . $1.00  per  line,  per  issue 

3- weeks  .  $1.10  per  line,  per  issue 

2  wKks  $1.20  per  line,  per  issue 

1- week  $1.30  per  line. 

Count  five  average  words  per  line 
i  3  lines  minimum 

j  (No  abbreviations) 

I  Add  50c  for  box  service 

Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
'  available  at  $1.00  extra. 

{  Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippings, 
etc.  in  response  to  'help  wanted’ 

I  advertisements  until  direct  request  is 

made  for  them.  E&P  cannot  be  re- 
^  sponsible  for  their  return. 

"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS” 

4- weeks  . .  $1.50  per  line,  per  issue 

3-weeks .  $1.60  per  line,  per  issue 

2- weeks  .  $1.70  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  $1.80  per  line. 

DISPLAY - CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display- 
classified  is  $3.15  per  agate  line — $44.10 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuasday,  4:30  PM 

Box  numbers,  which  are  moiled  each  day 
as  they  are  received,  are  valid  for  1-year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

8S0  Third  Av*..  N.  Y..  N.  Y.  10022 
(AC  212)  Plaza  2-70S0 


EDITOR  &.  PUBLISHER  for  October  19,  1968 


.\K>\SPAPKK  SKKVICES 

Press  Engineers 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Export  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON.  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn.  N.Y.  11231 
(AC  212)  JAckson  2-6105 


MACHINKKY  &  .SI  IMM.IKS 

Composing  Rttom 

ELEKTRON.  S#704S3,  electric  pot, 
feeder,  blower,  hydra  quadder,  4 
magazines,  V-drive  motor,  from  private 
plant  (like  new). 

MANHATTAN  LINOTYPE  SUPPLY 
204  Eliz.ilieth  St..  N.  Y..  N.  Y.  10U12. 
(AC  212)  WAlker  5-0100 


ALL  MODELS 

Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRRSENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street.  N.  Y..  N.  Y.  10007 

FOR  SALE:  One  Model  V  Intertype 
Linecastinir  machine.  S:l^3225.  with 
TTS  Unit  jt2895.  Can  be  seen  operating 
on  our  floor.  In  excellent  condition. 
$3,000.  Herman  Stevens.  Daily  Ban- 
nfr.31  Cambridge.  Md..  21613.  (301) 


FOR  SALE:  2  HEADLINERS:  1  model 
800;  1  model  400.  Both  in  top  condi-  ! 
tion.  Will  sell  separately  or  together.  I 
Citizen  Newspapers.  3932  W.  Main  St..  ' 
McHenry,  Illinois  60050.  or  call  (AC  i 
815)  385-7120.  ' 


LINOFILM,  Photo  unit  and  two  key- 
lioards.  type  grids  and  width  cards. 
Excellent  condit'on.  If  you  do  not  have 
linofilm  we  will  train  your  maintenance 
m.nn  under  one  of  the  best  in  the 
business.  Coast  Dispatch.  Box  878.  En¬ 
cinitas,  Calif.  92024. 


LINOFILM  (Olivetti)  Keyboard.  Write: 
Ix)u  Davis,  Times  Mirror  Co.,  Los 
Angeles.  Calif.  90053,  or  phone  (213) 
625-2345. 


3-TON  ELECTRIC  METAL  POT  and 
pump  with  spare  units.  Make  offer.  L. 
Roeseler.  Daily  Free  Press,  Quaker- 
town.  Pa.  18951. 


THE  NATION  S  NEW.SPAPER  FORMS 
roll  on  L.  &  B.  Heavy  Duty  Newspaper 
Turtles  $92.9,-.  to  $107.2.5.  fob  Elkin. 
Il'rilr  inr  litrrntiirr 
L.  &  B.  SALES  COMPANY 
111-113  W  Market  Stre**t 
Elkin.  N.C.  28621  t.AC  919)  H:{.'.-l.r,13 


'Tl'.S  st.'vndard  oi«.rating  unit:  Sh.alT- 
stall  mat  detector:  Star  safety  pack, 
US0.1  <.nly  6  months  la^fore  offset  con-  j 
version.  Mountcl  on  M.alel  8  Lino 
l~:!43tl)  with  Margach  f«SH)er,  elc. 
TKit.  2  mags.,  font  mats.  Sacrifice  for 
less  than  half  f.f  cost  of  TTS  e<iui|>ment 
alone.  News  &  Advertiser.  Kennett 
.'s<|uare.  Pa.  19348.  Ph:  (21.".)  114-3678.  , 


OVERSTOCKED  SALE 
PRICES  REDUCED 


ELROD 

STRIPMATERIAL  CASTERS 

Model  F's  =  36  pt.  capacity 
Model  E's  =  18  pt.  capacity 
Model  K's=:18  pt.  capacity 

I'(u-kiiftc  Jtuhiilrs: 

Cleaning  Kit 
Choice  of  Molds 
Pulling  Wedges 
Instruction  Manual 


INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

1720  Cherry  St..  Kaniet  City,  Ido.  44100 
Aree  Code  014—221.9040 


MACHl.NEKY  &  .SI  PPLIES 

MailrtHtm  Equipment 

BRAND  NEW— USED  ONLY  6  MOS. 
1966  Model  C  Cheshire  labeling  ma¬ 
chine  (without  labeling  head).  Handles 
both  ’A  and  %  folded  products.  Max¬ 
imum  inch  paper  thickness.  Geared 
to  run  15,000  copies  per  hour.  Includ¬ 
ing  1966  Cheshire  Quarter-Folding  Ma¬ 
chine  and  6-foot  conveyor.  New — 
$14,850:  asking  $12,500.  Mattia  Press. 
91  Terry  St.,  Belleville.  N.  J.  07109. 

(201)  759-0600 

.Misrellaneous  Machinery 

VARITYPER  FOTO-LIST  CAMERA, 
model  970.  of  newest  design  including 
all  new  attachments — Anamorphic  Lens 
— Masking  Attachment — Photographs 

two  canis  per  second.  Facilitates  up  to 
9’*4''  wide  film,  100-ft.  long. 
Automatic  Film  Processor  by  Fischer 
6-VARITYPER  LINE  COMPOSERS, 
mwlel  900F,  are  also  available  with  36 
matched  fonts  for  all  Foto-List  applica¬ 
tions  such  as  directories,  parts  lists, 
etc.  Original  cost  $40,000. 

NEWEST  MODEL  720  VARITYPER 
(Automatic  Carriage  Return  and  Tab 
Mechanism),  6  S|«cial  fonts  and  2 
coders  included.  Forms  ruling  attach¬ 
ment.  Separate  impression  control  for 
each  character  with  supplies — Fonts 
range  from  12-pt.  to  4-pt.  Original  cost 
approx.  $4,500. 

2-MODEL  660  VARITYPERS,  Head¬ 
liners  and  Photo  Typositor;  two  offset 
presses;  two  pair  Friden  Justowriters : 
two  Bell  &  Howell  Automatic  Inserting 
&  Mailing  Machines. 

IF///  sacrifice  to  best  offer 

either  in  plobol  sale  or  per  unit 
Ph:  colIect(AC  313)833-5224  or  8.33-5454 
MICHIGAN  SYSTEMS  RESEARCH  CO. 
4234  W'oo<lward  Avenue 
Detroit,  Michigan— 48201 

LETTERPRESS  EQUIPMENT: 
Model  “A”  Duplex,  8-page  capacity, 
chases  and  accessories:  go^  condition. 
Model  8  Linotype,  3  magazine,  elec, 
pot.  Model  8  Linotype,  2  magazine, 
gas  pot.  Slug  stripper  for  hot-metal 
paste-up.  10"  stereo  saw,  heavy  duty, 
in  excellent  condition.  Hammond  Glider 
TrimOSaw,  table  model.  North  Shore 
Weeklies,  Union  &  Market  Sts., 
Ipswich.  Mass. — 1938. 

ADDRESSOGRAPH  Accounting,  model 
9143.  Ideal  for  mail  labels,  bundle 
labels  and  delivery  tapes  with  auto¬ 
matic  totals;  also  files,  punches,  etc. 
D.J.  Maul.  Buffalo  Courier-Express, 
Buffalo.  N.  Y.  14240. 

FACTORY  RECONDITIONED  Ad- 
dressograjih  19.-.3  complete  unit — cabi¬ 
net  and  accessories  with  5.000  plates — 
$1,200.  Box  1766.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Perforator  Tape 

NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  USA.  All  colors 
— Top  Quality. 

CoH  or  Write: 

PORTAGE  (216)  PO  2-355.5 
25  E.  Exch.ange  St..  Akron,  Ohio  44308. 


Presses  &  Machinery 

Sqj’AG E_G.O^_N EWSPAPE^  PRESS 

Here’s  a  press  with  color  above  the 
outside  unit,  four  folders  with  balloon. 
Fed  from  below. 

If  you  are  in  a  position  where  you  are 
h.am-strung  for  pages  and  have  the 
room,  we  can  assure  you  this  press 
can  lie  shipfied  and  erecterl  for  less 
than  $200,000  on  your  floor  (normal 
erection). 

This  is  the  press  to  take  you  from 
a  bottle  neck  to  production.  In  ten 
years  you  may  want  to  get  a  new  one. 
At  any  rate  it  is  a  pressman's  press 
and  prints  a  lieautiful  sheet. 

We’re  at  your  service  and  like  to  talk 
aliout  presses  (not  a  dealer — no  slur 
intended).  We’re  closing  out  one  plant. 
Incidentally,  we  have  a  four-unit  Goss 
Tubular  with  color  over  all  units  and 
dual  folders.  It  is  a  bargain! 

Call  George  A.  Edgar,  American  Pub¬ 
lishing  Corp.  (Collect)  1-313-832-6200 
day  or  night. 


MACHINERY  &  SI  PPLIES 

Presses  &  Machinery 

HURLETRON  INSETROL 

1  Complete  Unit — AC  equipped — prac¬ 
tically  new — removed  from  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 

,  SAVE  $7,000  OR  $8,000 

I  Two  Unit  Goss  Community,  only  one- 
I  year  old.  After  small  down  payment, 

'  start  making  monthly  payments  of 
$535.11.  Goss  Compan.v  will  move  and 
service.  Available  immediately  due  to 
consolidation.  Call  Bob  Bryan  (AC  205) 

'  734-2131,  Cullman,  Alabama. 


HOE  COLORMA’nC  (1968) 

Four  units — one  color  cyl — tensionplate 
lockup — heavy  duty  3/2  folder — AC  unit 
type  drive — reels  and  fully  automatic 
pasters — rated  70,000  hour.  Available 
in  one  year  at  considerable  savings 
Stereo  to  mach. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


GOSS  HEADLINER 

Manufactured  1955 
6-I'nit  96  Page  Press 
23  9  '16"  Cutoff  —  90®  Stagger 
R.ated  at  52. .500  iph 
:l  Color  Half  Decks 
Double  Folders 
Double  Upi)er  Formers 
Many  Reverses 
Retds.  Tensions  &  Pasters 
.•\C  I'nit  Type  Drive 
Tension  Plate  I»ckup 
Excellent  Condition 
Available  First  Half  1969 
For  Sale  Exclusizvly: 

INLAND  NEW.SPAPER  MACH.  CORP. 
1720  Cherry  St..  Kansas  City.  Mo.  64108 
.\.C.  8)6  BA  1-9060 


M.YCHINERY  &  SI  PPLIE.S 
Presses  &  Machinery 

AVAILABLE  AS  A 
UNIT  LATE  1969 

GOSS  UNIVERSAL  PRESS  NO.  162 
Five  8-Page  Units,  HEAVY  DUTY 
FOLDER.  20  pages  straight,  40  Collect. 
Many  Color  Set-ups.  This  press  went 
on  production  in  May,  1957,  and  has 
had  IM.MACULATE  CARE.  Like  new. 

;  14.000  pm  daily. 

I  Auxiliary  equipment  includes:  Goss 
j  Plate  Perfector,  Sta-Hi  Router,  Sta-Hi 
!  Master  Former,  Kemp  Electric  Metal 
1  Furnace,  Two  Roll  Stands  with  Electric 
I  Hoists.  Roll  .Spindles,  etc.,  (Tutler- 
'  Hammer  Conveyor,  75  HP  Dynamatic 
!  Drive  (will  run  six  units)  under  the 
■  folder  lead.  Auxiliary  fountains  for 
color. 

For  appointment  to  inspect 
coll  or  svrite: 

W.  E.  McKinney,  General  Mgr., 
j  THE  MARIETTA  DAILY  ’OMES, 
Marietta.  Ohio— 45750 
I  (AC  614)  373-2121 


1  FOR  SALE— lO-U.  SCOTT  PRESS 
Manufacturixl  1918 
22^i"  cutoff  — 90°  stagger 
5  color  humiis 
2  seiuirate  folders 
(each  with  double  formers 
ami  double  u)i|>«'r  formers) 

Many  Reverses 
Reels,  Tensions  &  Pasters 
AC  Unit  Drive 

Little  Used — Excellent  Maintenance 
'  For  Sale  Fxclusiz’ely : 

I  INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACH.  CORP. 

1720  Cherry,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108 
I  (816)  221-9060 

i  64  PAGE  OFFSET  PRESS 
AVAILABLE  NOW! 

Perfect  press  for  small  or  medium-size 
'  daily  with  large  page  capacity  require¬ 
ments.  Half  the  cost  of  new  equipment. 
The  press  consists  of  4  double^  width 
semi-cylindrical  units.  Will  print  64 
pages  in  black,  collect,  or  48  pages  in 
I  black  with  spot  color  on  16  pages  or  16 
pages  in  4  color.  Straight  capacity  is  32 
pages.  Press  presently  geared  at  30,000 
papers  per  hour  straight  or  15,001 
papers  per  hour  collect.  Pull  utilizatio’ 
of  the  press  will  require  some  engineei 
ing  or  a  competent  pressman  mechanic 
Can  be  seen  running.  23A  cutoff.  South- 
town  Economist,  728  W.  66th  St.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  III.  60621.  Ph.  487-1400,  Ext.  18. 


Stereotype  Equipment 

FOR  SALE:  NEW  NOLAN  2-ton  elec¬ 
tric  remelt  pot;  3  phase,  220  volts  with 
water-cooled  pig  molds.  Still  in  crate. 
Contact  Joe  Brooks,  News-Journal 
Corp.,  901  Sixth  St.,  Daytona  Beach. 
Fla.,  32017. 

M-A-N  Stereo  Plate  Caster.  22%"  cut¬ 
off;  Nolan  Flat  Casting  Box;  Ham¬ 
mond  Flat  Shaver:  Nolan  Stereo  Saw 
and  APS  Flat  Scorcher.  Write:  Lou 
Davis,  Times  Mirror  Co.,  Ix>s  Angeles, 
Calif.  90053,  or  phone  (213)  625-2345. 

NEW  LOW  PRICES 

I  TI’Hri.AR  .STEREO  EQUIPMENT 
'  Our  inventory  must  move  to  relieve 
I  crowdecl  warehouse  conditions.  Prices 
have  lieen  SLASHED  to  sell  surplus 
1  e<|ui(>ment.  Prices  gcHxl  October-No- 
'  vemlier  only. 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  BUY 
AND  SAVE  !  ! 

COXTACT 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACH.  CORP. 
1720  Cherrv.  Kansas  City.  Mo.  61108 
(816)  BA  1-9060 


FOR  SALE;  Four  16-page  units  Walter 
Scott  newspaper  letterpress  being 
totally  sacrificed  by  News  &  Dispatch. 
Tarentum,  Pa.,  which  has  converted 
to  offset.  Make  your  own  offer  on  part 
or  all.  For  complete  mechanical  de¬ 
scription.  call  or  write  Business  Man¬ 
ager.  Valley  Daily  News,  Tarentum, 
Pa.  1,5084.  Phone;  412-224-4321. 

SCOTT  STRAIGHTLINE  three  deck 
press,  12  pages  on  straight  run.  24 
pages  collect  with  all  sterotype  equip¬ 
ment  available.  Can  be  seen  in  oper¬ 
ation  until  Feb.  1969,  when  it  will  bo 
available.  Presently  used  for  publishing 
8.000  six-day-a-week  newspaper.  W.  H. 
Champion.  Courier-Herald,  Dublin.  Ga. 
31021. 


Wanted  To  Huy 


ELROD,  gas-fired:  good  working  con¬ 
dition.  Box  1642.  Editor  &  Publisher, 


COMPEN.SATOR.S  for  Du|>lex  .Standard 
Tubular  |>ress.  Geo.  D<»byn8,  The  Com¬ 
monwealth  Reixirter,  Foml  du  Lac, 
Wise.  54935. 


HEI.P 

Academic 

VIRGINIA  TECH  Information  Services 
has  an  immeiliate  o|>ening  for  a  i)hoto- 
graphy  administrator  to  suiiervise  two 
campus  labs.  Standard  college  degree 
idiis  three  years  ex)>erience  in  journal¬ 
ism  or  iniblic  relations  required.  .At¬ 
tractive  salary  and  goo<l  lienefits. 
Beautiful  mountain  location,  many  rec¬ 
reational  o|i|)ortunities.  Write:  Frank 
Bigger.  Director:  Publications.  Virginia 
Polytechnic  Institute.  Blacksburg.  Vir¬ 
ginia  24061. 


Administrative 

ASSISTANT  GENERAL  MANAGER 
ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
Position  open  on  established,  progress¬ 
ive  Wisconsin  daily,  32M  circulation. 
Man  we  want  must  be  energetic,  well- 
seasoned  in  display  and  classified  sell¬ 
ing,  able  to  direct  and  inspire  staff, 
solve  problems,  produce  promotional 
ideas. 

The  job  is  interesting,  challenging,  re¬ 
warding,  with  excellent  salary,  li^ral 
incentives,  bright  future.  Send  full 
resumd  including  references  to  Box 
1666,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Csreer  Opportunities 

THE  lEST  JOE  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER 


Adminigtratire 

IF  YOU  ARE  A  MAN  ASPIRING 
TOWARD  TOP  MANAGEMENT 
This  is  an  excellent  opportunity  as 
Business  Manager  of  one  of  the  oldest 
newspapers  in  the  Southwest  (Area  6). 
^cellent  working  conditions  and 
fringa  benefits  with  a  eomi>an7  that  is 
widely  known  as  a  leader  in  progress. 
If  you  are  an  energetic,  dynamic, 
personable  man  with  well-rounded 
newspaper  experience,  both  business 
and  mechanical,  write  complete  back¬ 
ground  in  confidence  to  Box  1628,  Eld- 
itor  &  Publisher. 


GENER.VL  MANAGER  for  newspaiier 
in  midwest,  locate<l  in  college  town. 
Circulation  in  the  10-M  to  12-M  range. 
Letterpress  at  present,  but  hoping  to 
go  to  offset  soon.  Man  with  offset  back¬ 
ground  and  know-how  will  be  given 
preference  and  expect  him  to  put  offset 
into  operation.  Salary  oiien.  Please  give 
complete  information  regarding  qualifi¬ 
cations  and  family  status  in  first  letter. 
Address  Box  1760,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Eastern  or  Midwestern 
NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHER 
RELATIONS  MANAGER 
For  America’s  Fastest-Growing 
National  Rotogravure  Magazine 
Interesting,  diversifie<l,  challenging, 
newly-established  position  for  youngish 
experiencetl  man  who  can  travel  most 
of  time.  Re<iuires  knowletige  of  most 
phases  of  newspaper  management  or 
magazine  publishing,  with  emi>hasia  on 
advertising  or  circulation  sales  or  ed¬ 
itorial  background.  Can  lie  Iwised  in 
New  York.  Chicago  or  I>etween.  Salary 
plus  commissions  plus  expenses  plus 
car  equal  substantial  income  guarantee, 
with  opixjrtunity  for  more  money  and 
advancement  in  expanding  publications 
organization. 

Available  for  inteiwiews  during  Inland 
Convention,  at  Drake  Hotel.  Phone 
Morton  Frank,  or  write  him  at  40.'> 
Park  .\ve..  New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 


Circulation 

ASSISTANT  CM  needed  for  26M 
Florida  daily :  carrier  and  motor 
routes.  Excellent  opportunity — national 
organization.  Starting  salary  $8,000. 
Contact:  Box  1645,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  CM  (Chart  Area  2) 
Six-day  evening  metropolitan  news¬ 
paper  needs  an  experienced  circulation 
I  man  to  fill  our  No.  2  job.  Excellent  op- 
I  portunity  for  advancement.  Good  salary. 

I  Must  have  metropolitan  experience. 

I  Write  Box  1699,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG.  AGGRESSIVE  MANAGER  for 
new  big-city,  general  interest  weekly  in 
Zone  5.  Goo<l  pay  for  a  challenge,  f^nd 
'  resume.  Box  1755,  Bklitor  &  Publisher. 


OPENING  FOR  C.M.  Good  chance  for 
a  it2  man  who  wants  to  take  charge : 
8,000  n.m.  daily ;  3,000  by  mail — 5.000 
j  by  carrier  boy:  no  motor  routes.  Good 
town  (Chart  Area  5):  excellent  schools. 
References  and  resume  first  letter.  Box 
I  17.50,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Digplay  Advertising 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
I  If  you  are  second  man  in  good-sized 
advertising  department,  a  proven  sales- 
I  man  with  ambition,  we  have  an  out- 
Btan<ling  opimrtunity  as  ad  manager  for 
strong  weekly  in  northern  N.J.,  26,000 
circulation,  salary,  benefits,  bonus. 
Write  Box  1672,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  FOR 
I  RETAIL  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
!  Imme<liate  opening  on  15,000  circulation 
'  offset  daily  for  experienced  aggressive 
display  advertising  salesman  in  a 
I  friendly,  growing  community  full  of  ad¬ 
vertising-conscious  merchants.  Right 
I  man  could  tie  assistant  manager  im- 
!  mediately.  Goo<I  starting  salary — many 
I  company  lienefits — excellent  working 
'  conditions  in  newly-remodeled  plant. 
Send  complete  resumd  to  The  Daily 
Times,  Ottawa,  Illinois  61350. 


BUSINESS  MANAGER 
Unique  Opportunity  Northern  Califor¬ 
nia.  We  n«^  a  young  aggressive  man 
with  general  newspaper  experience  to 
manage  labor  publications.  Emphasis  on 
sales  and  circulation  and  contact  with 
unions.  Opportunity  for  profit-sharing. 
Send  resume  to:  World  Newspaiier.  69 
Post  St.,  San  Francisco.  Calif.  94104. 


GENERAL  MANAGER 
.Successful  newsiiaper  and  shopper  op¬ 
eration  nee<ls  capable  general  manager 
with  liusiness-end  background ;  salary, 
bonus  with  ownership  participation  for 
right  man.  Oi>en  Jan.  1.  1969.  Con¬ 
fidential.  Box  1770,  Exiitor  &  Publisher. 


Advertising  Copyivriting 


ADVERTISING 

COPYWRITERS 


Join  our  gray-matter  group. 
Award-winning  advertising 
department  of  large  Atlanta 
lompany  needs  two  more 
writers,  college  graduates 
with  journalism  degrees  or 
English  majors.  Some  writ¬ 
ing  and  advertising  produc¬ 
tion  experience  preferred. 


DISPLAY  AD  SALESMAN  wanted 
with  some  layout  experience,  for 
medium-size  daily  in  Western  Pa. 
Salary  up  to  $150  weekly,  based  on 
experience.  References.  Write  Box  1725, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Retirement  Creates  Opening  For 
EXPERIENCED 
DISPLAY  AD 
SALE.SMAN 

Progressive  7-day  daily  has  attractive 
offer  for  experienced  person.  Wonderful 
area  for  family  man  to  join  a_  growing 
newspaper.  Good  salary,  incentive. 
Fringe  benefits.  Send  complete  resume 
to 


Personnel  Manager 
ALEXANDRIA  DAILY  TOWN  TALK 
P.O.  Box  151,  Alexandria.  La.  71301 


NATIONAL  MAN  WANTED 
If  you’re  a  go-getting  retail  ad  man. 
or  have  national  experience  and  want 
to  move  up.  Nevada’s  largest  and  fast¬ 
est-growing  newspaper  has  an  opening 
for  you.  Send  complete  resume  with 
references  and  salary  history  to  Earl 
.Johnson.  Review-Journal.  P.O.  Box  70, 
Las  Vegas.  Nevada — 89101. 


LIBERAL  SALARY  +  TOP  BONUS, 
fringes,  profit-sharing,  with  growing 
suburban  newspaiier;  growth  situation 
with  managerial  opportunity.  Write: 
C.F.  Worrell.  Decatur  News  Pub.  Co. 
Inc.,  7.39  DeKalb  Industrial  Way,  De¬ 
catur.  Ga.  30033. 


If  you  have  imagination, 
worship  accuracy  and  punc¬ 
tuality,  despise  cliches  and 
love  fresh  phrasing,  and  can 
really  write,  we’ll  pay  you 
a  good  salary  and  plenty  of 
homage.  Sound  good  T  It’s 
letter  than  It  sounds. 

Box  1720 

Editor  &  Publisher 


’THIS  IS  YOUR  OPPORTUNITY  to 
.ioin  the  display  advertising  staff  at  the 
Rer'wood  City  Tribune.  There  is  an  im¬ 
mediate  opening  for  a  salesman  with 
newspaper  advertising  experience.  The 
Tribune  is  an  award-winning,  employe- 
owned.  evening  newspaper  with  a  grow¬ 
ing  circulation  of  more  than  22.000.  We 
offer  you  salary,  plus  a  rewarding 
bonus  plan,  plus  mileage,  plus  profit- 
sharing.  Write  or  phone  Jack  de  Figu- 
I  eiredo.  Advertising  Manager,  Redwood 
City,  Tribune,  P.O.  Box  631,  Redwood 
I  City,  California  94064.  (AC  415)  365- 
3111. 
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i  Display  Advertising 

VERMONT’S  LARGE.ST  DAILY  news- 
I  patier  is  expanding  its  advertising  de- 
I  partment  and  is  looking  for  a  young, 
I  aggressive  iierson  with  three  or  four 
I  years  newspaper  advertising  sales  ex- 
!  iierience.  Send  full  resume  and  pay  re¬ 
quirements  to:  Advertising  Manager, 

,  The  Burlington  Free  Press,  Burlington, 

!  Vermont  05401. 


1  DISPLAY  AD  SALESMAN  with  man- 
'  agerial  potential  nee<led  by  one  of  the 
finest  offset  dailies  in  the  U.S.  Must 
l>e  superior  in  sales  and  layout  ability 
I  and  possess  the  talent  to  lead  and  in- 
I  struct.  New  building,  all  new  e<iuip- 
ment:  good  salary,  bonus  plan.  Due  to 
recently  discovered  substantial  iietro- 
leum  and  mineral  deposits  our  popula¬ 
tion  (and  circulation)  is  expected  to 
double  within  five  to  seven  years.  Lay¬ 
outs  MUST  be  exceptional.  Send  sample 
layouts  (not  printed  copies)  to:  Ad¬ 
vertising  Director.  Fairbanks  Daily 
News-Miner.  P.O.  Box  71U,  E'airbanks, 

‘  Alaska  99701. 


I  AD  MANAGER-SALESMAN  for  13.000 
I  university  daily.  Chance  for  experienced 
I  ad  man  to  further  etlucation  at  under- 
;  grad  or  grad  level.  Attractive  salary ; 

aliove-average  lienefits.  Resume  and 
I  references  to:  Publisher,  Daily  Iowan. 
Iowa  City.  Iowa  52240. 


CHART  AREA  2  DAILY  nee.ls  full¬ 
time  salesman  for  siiecial  iiromotions, 
to  replace  man  lieing  promotetl.  Give 
iKickground  in  detail.  Numerous  com¬ 
pany  lienefits.  Write  Box  1744,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


I  EdiUtrial 

\  REPORTER  who  can  handle  anything 
I  in  a  real-news  city,  or  who  would  like 
I  to  learn  how.  We  pay  competitive  wages 
I  and  fringes,  but  require  college  degree. 

I  Write:  Daily  News,  Newport,  R.l. 

I  02840. 


I  YOU  WHO  CAN’T  ABIDE  WINTRY 
I  blasts  of  the  North,  take  note!  Have 
I  opening  for  beat  reporter  on  five  after-  j 
I  noon  and  Sunday  morning  paper  with 
I  strong  local  news  and  picture  leanings.  | 
I  Deep  in  the  balmy  Rio  Grande  Valley 
of  Texas.  Would  like  as  much  as  ex¬ 
perience  as  can  afford,  but  will  train 
I  military-free  beginner  if  necessary. 
Good  working  conditions,  good  year- 
around  climate  in  interesting  winter 
resort  city  on  the  border;  15.500  cir¬ 
culation.  Send  resume  to  Managing 
Editor,  Herald,  Brownsville,  'Texas 
78,520,  or 

phone  (AC  512)  LI  2-4331. 


WOMEN’S  PAGE  EDITOR  who  can 
also  do  general  reporting  and  lively 
features  needed  for  53,000  cire.  Cath¬ 
olic  diocesan  weekly  in  Western  Pa. 
Good  salary  plus  fringes.  Box  1599,  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 


TWO  JOBS  OPEN 

We  seek  a  young  editor  who  can  write 
meaningful  heads,  edit  for  accuracy 
and  perspective;  we  also  seek  a  young 
reporter  who  is  intelligent,  curious  and 
imaginative.  Please  send  resume,  salary 
requirements  to  Larry  Hale.  Assistant 
Managing  Editor,  The  Evening  Press 
and  The  Sunday  Press,  Binghamton, 
N.Y.  13902. 


THE  GLOBE-DEMOCRAT  seeks  an  ex¬ 
perienced  copy  editor.  Superior  salary, 
company  lienefits  and  opportunity  for 
advancement.  Write:  Personnel  Direc¬ 
tor,  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  12th 
Blvd.  at  Delmar,  St.  Louis,  Mo,  63101. 


CENTRAL  PA.  EVENING  DAILY  In 
25,000  circulation  bracket  needs  reliable, 
self-starting  news  staffer  to  handle 
branch  office.  Salary  commensurate  with  i 
ability;  excellent  fringe  benefits.  Fine 
community  with  unusual  educational 
and  recreational  offerings.  Early  inter-  I 
view  sought.  No  booze  fighters  need  i 
apply.  Box  1705,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AND  RELATID  FIELDS 


Editorial 


WAIVTED: 


A  BOOKISH  REPORTER 

One  of  America’s  largest  and  old¬ 
est  book-publishing  houses  is  seek¬ 
ing  to  fill  a  new  position:  an 
energetic,  imaginative  reporter 
who  will  concentrate  on  internal 
communications.  Ho  (or  she)  will 
start  a  newsletter  tor  our  1300 
employees  (with  local  supplements 
in  New  York,  Scranton.  Evanston, 
and  San  Francisco  Bay  area).  With 
a  heavy  emphasis  on  feature 
stories  on  employees,  authors,  and 
projects.  Job  will  be  based  in 
New  York  and  involves  some  travel 
to  our  major  locations. 

Applicants  should  be  deeply  in¬ 
terested  in  books,  be  strong  on 
feature  writing,  and  have  the 
capacity  to  grow  into  larger  re¬ 
sponsibilities.  Send  full  resume 
with  no  more  than  six  sample  fea¬ 
ture  stories,  salary  history,  and 
references  to  John  T.  D.  Rich. 
Director  of  Personnel.  49  East  33rd 
Street.  New  York.  N.  Y.  10016. 

HARPER  &  ROW 
PUBLISHERS,  INC. 

An  Ei/iial  Oftorlunity  Employer 


EDITOR  for  weekly  newspaper  in  Zone 
1.  Ebeperienced,  able  to  handle  all 
phases  of  weekly  news.  Opportunity 
to  run  a  lively  paper.  Employee  bene¬ 
fits.  Box  1659,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CENTRAL  VA.  A.M.  DAILY  needs 
deskman  with  some  experience  and  will- 
1  ing  to  learn.  Must  have  flair  for  heads 
and  layout.  Excellent  pay  and  fringe 
benefits:  gorxl  working  conditions.  Write 
Box  1704,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  wanted  by  27.000 
offset  daily  in  a  growing,  progressive 
Zone  3  city.  If  you  are  a  young,  ex¬ 
perienced  newsman  with  a  desire  to 
excel  in  a  position  of  responsibility  with 
a  salary  to  match,  send  complete  resumi 
to  Box  1668,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

ALL’ROUND  REPORTER  and  feature 
writer  for  Eastern  Pa.  p.m.  daily  and 
Sunday;  40-hour  week;  modem  offices. 
Top  pay,  fringe  benefits.  Friendly  com¬ 
munity — congenial  staff.  Box  1674,  EJd- 
itor  &  Publisher. 


j  GROWING  22,000  MIDWEST  p.m.  daily 
I  in  established  newspaper  group  seeks 
city  editor ;  will  consider  reporter  or 
deskman  ready  for  bigger  challenge. 
Also  combination  sports-general  assign¬ 
ment  reporter :  can  be  a  beginner.  (Jom- 
I>etitive  salary  schedule,  top  fringes, 
good  future.  Box  1694,  Exiitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


REAL  OPPORTUNITY  for  hustler: 
handle  editorial  and  advertising  for 
3,000  up-state  N.Y.  weekly.  Good 
money  and  bright  future  with  pro¬ 
gressive  organization.  Write  for  sur¬ 
prising,  inviting  details.  Box  1700,  Ekl- 
itor  &  Publisher. 


WOMEN’S  PAGE  STAFFER— Find 
your  place  in  the  sun.  Come  to  Central 
Florida  and  the  fast-growing,  prize¬ 
winning  women’s  department  of  The 
Ledger.  Young  reporter-deskman.  with 
a  flair  for  imaginative  make-up  and 
bright  writing  needed.  Salary  based  on 
experience,  ability.  Call  collect:  Sally 
Batson,  Women’s  Editor,  The  Ledger. 
Lakeland.  Fla.  (AC  8131  686-1151. 


MONTANA  STANDARD  needs  night 
police  reporter;  some  experience.  Ed¬ 
itor,  Box  1953,  Butte,  Mont.  59701. 
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Editorial 
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Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


LOOKING  I-X)R  A  JOB? 

/It'e’ve  got  'em  plenty) 

News  Department  of  Central  New  Jer¬ 
sey’s  top  competitive  daily — with  a 
staff  of  more  than  60 — is  setting  up 
four  new  beats  and  two  additional 
desks. 

Reporters  and  copy  editors  of  talent 
and  experience  will  find  both  challenge 
and  reward  here.  We  are  expanding — 
not  just  plugging  holes.  Box  1711,  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  4-5  years’  experience,  with 
political  savvy  and  aggressive  instincts 
for  37,000  San  Francisco  Bay  Area 
p.m.  Resume,  recent  samples  with  first 
letter.  Box  1702,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WE  NEED  A  COPY  READER  who  can 
do  a  sharp  editing  job  and  write  a 
meaningful  headline,  and  a  sports 
writer  who  can  turn  out  bright  copy 
on  a  10-man  sports  staff.  Good  salary, 
liberal  fringe  benefits  for  the  right 
men.  Address  replies  to  Box  1710,  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  OR  GENERAL? 

You  can  have  both  as  our  sports  ed¬ 
itor-reporter  with  some  general  assign¬ 
ment  work.  Writing,  layout  and 
camera  experience  is  worth  JlOO-a- 
week  minimum  to  start.  W’e’re  a  lively 
6-day  p.m.  in  a  resort  town  on  the 
scenic  shores  of  Lake  Michigan.  Send 
complete  resume  and  samples  to  Man¬ 
aging  E<litor,  South  Haven  (Mich.) 
Daily  Tribune. 

DESKMAN  with  desire  to  advance 
from  starting  position  as  assistant  city 
editor  is  ne^^  by  50,000  p.m.  daily 
in  suburban  Philadelphia.  Starting 
salary  $180  for  ilVi  hour  week,  no 
Sundays.  Send  resume  to  Box  1733,  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  BOY-CUB  REPORTER 
Trainee  reporter  and  copy  boy  to  be¬ 
come  full-fledged  reporter  when  opening 
occurs  on  50,000  circulation  daily. 
Must  possess  aptitude  for  writing  and 
keen  desire  to  be  newspaperman.  Min¬ 
imum  two  years  college.  Box  1722,  Bxl- 
itor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER-DE.SKMAN,  edit  copy  and 
write  some  heads  for  half-a-day,  then 
write  stories  the  rest  of  the  day;  can’t 
beat  the  9  to  5  hours  or  the  action  on 
Jersey’s  liveliest  daily  newspaper. 
Write:  Edw.  1).  Casey,  Editor,  The 
Daily  Advance,  Dover,  N.J.  07801. 


ASSISTANT  EDITOR  for  monthly 
trade  magazine  located  in  N.W.  Chi¬ 
cago  suburb.  The  alert,  imaginative 
t>erson  who  gets  this  job  will  have  a 
variety  of  editorial  duties  spiced  with 
some  advertising  and  public  relations 
work.  Good  starting  salary,  fringe 
benefits  and  working  conditions.  Send 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to: 
Editor,  The  Bowling  Proprietor,  West 
Higgins  Rd.,  Hoffman  Estates,  III. 
60172. 


REPORTER  for  lively  newsweekly  in 
Washington.  Without  ads,  we  give  un¬ 
varnished  news — human  interest  stories 
— and  how  to  do  it  features  for  petro¬ 
leum  marketers.  Salary  open.  Good 
writer,  hard  worker  can  move  to  top 
quickly  in  fast-growing  small  firm. 
Work  for  newsweekly  that  wants  your 
opinions  in  Washington  where  action 
is.  Send  resume,  salary  to  Mrs.  M.  Car- 
roll,  528  National  Press  Bldg.,  Wash- 
j  ington,  D.C.  20004. 

CENTRAL  NEW  JER.SEY’S  leading  7- 
day  daily  has  openings  for  two  copy 
e<l’tors  with  minimum  of  two  years  ex- 
l>erience:  and  four  reixjrters  with  a 
keen  interest  in  public  affairs  cover- 
]  age  and  feature  writing.  Copy  editor’s 
'  salaries  up  to  $200;  re|K)rter’8  salaries 
oi>en.  Top  fringe  Vienefits.  Circulation 
over  60,000.  Box  1777,  E/litor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EXPERIE’NCBH)  MANAGING  EDITOR 
to  take  charge  6-man  editorial  staff 
Western  Ohio  10,000  evening  daily, 
part  of  growing,  newspai<er  group.  Un¬ 
limited  opiiortunity  for  dedicate<l  news¬ 
man  who  takes  pride  in  local  news 
coverage,  staff  training  and  willing¬ 
ness  to  succeed.  Salary  commensurate 
with  exiierience.  Write  Box  1767,  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher, 

3I:NERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER, 
experienced,  25-35,  for  Catholic  weekly. 
Zone  2.  Must  lie  self-starter  in  tune 
with  changing  Church,  Vatican  II 
Documents  and  current  social  problems. 
Salary  commensurate  with  experience 
and  talent.  Send  resume  in  confidence 
to  Box  1745.  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  2IM  university  city  Zone 
4  daily  neesls  exi>erienced  general  as¬ 
signment  rei>orter.  0|ien  immoliately. 
Box  1765,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

EDlTOR-PHO’niGRAPHER  for  estab- 
lisheil  offset  weekly  in  growing  area. 
.Andy  .Anderson.  Hartford.  Ky.  42347. 
Ph  :  (AC  ,502)  298-7100. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 


Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  withot  specific  identification 
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r-  -  V 

EDITOR/WRITER 

You  will  head  up  our  editorial  and 
rewrite  activity  preparing  conference 
reports  for  top  executives  in  Indus* 
try  and  government.  You  will  have 
full  r<>Mpon«ibility  for  format  and 
policy,  and  be  the  communications 
center  for  i>ur  staff  of  management 
cun>4ultantA. 

This  key  position  requires  a  thor* 
ough  professional  with  positive  ideas 
and  proposals  that  result  in  effective 
organized  presentations.  As  a  keen  | 
analytical  thinker,  you  will  quickly 
transform  basic  facts  and  roughly  | 
organised  held  reports  into  cohesive* 
logical  proposals.  Must  be  tops  in 
writing  and  editing  skills,  highly 
motivated  and  at  ease  under  deadline  | 
pressures.  Chicago  location. 

For  a  personal  meeting  with  us,  send  | 
complete  data  on  your  professional  i 
background,  education  and  compen*  | 
nation.  I 

WARREN  KING  i 

AND  ASSOCJATES  I 

20  N.  Wacker,  Chicago,  III.  f>0606  : 

■  -■ - — Y 


SPORTS  WRITER  for  daily  newspaper 
in  Scottsbluff,  Nebraska.  No.  2  man  in 
tiepartment.  Must  be  able  to  cover 
major  siiorts  in  high  school  and  college. 
Write:  Managing  Etlitor,  Star-Herald. 


reporter  with  some  desk  ex|>erience  and 
lots  of  ambition  to  build  aggressive 
regional  coverage  for  a  30,000-piu8 
daily  in  the  mountainous  Southeast. 
E<liting,  layout,  directing  correspond¬ 
ence  and  bure.aus  as  well  as  personal 
feature  and  news  coverage  in  four 
lively  counties.  (No  prejudice  against 
Yankees)  Box  1742,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ENTERTAINMENT  EDPTOR 
IN  MADISON,  Wise. 

A  rare  opiiortunity  in  stimulating, 
lieautiful  lively  university-capital  city. 
Newsman  (or  newswoman)  to  cover 
entertainment  lieat,  handle  drama  re¬ 
views,  write  varieil  features. 
R^uirements:  news  sense,  writing 
skill,  ability  to  take  deadline  pressure, 
g<xxl  taste  in  theater. 

Sparkling  morning  daily  with  high 
standards. 

Submit  clippings  with  application  to 
W.  C.  Robbins,  Managing  Editor,  Wis¬ 
consin  State  Journal,  115  S.  Carroll 
St.,  Madison,  Wise.  53701. 


REPORTER-FEATURE  WRITER  .  .  . 
a  self-starter  who  takes  pride  in  im¬ 
plementing  ideas  ...  to  cover  develop¬ 
ing  news  in  progressive  Michigan  sub¬ 
urbs.  Write:  Managing  Editor,  The 
Eccentric.  Birmingham.  Michigan  48012. 


TURF  EDITOR 

The  Miami  Herald  needs  a  young  sports 
writer  with  feeling  for  the  human 
touch  who  is  interested  in  horse  racing, 
whose  nose  is  imiuisitive,  writing  style 
down-to-earth  and  his  liking  for  the  $2 
window  restrained.  This  young  man 
would  lie  Turf  Editor  during  the  six 
winter  racing  months  and  work  as  copy 
desk-rewrite-sports  writer  during  off 
season  until  horse  racing  becomes  year 
’round  oiieration,  which  is  expected 
soon.  If  interested  and  qualified,  write 
John  McMullan.  Hlxecutive  Editor,  The 
Miami  Heralil,  Miami,  Florida  33101. 


PHOTOGRAPHER-JOURNALIST  for 
work  on  nation.ally-respected  suburban 
weekly  in  active,  attractive  area  of 
Michigan.  Offset  printing.  Fringe  bene¬ 
fits  and  salary  commensurate  with  ex¬ 
iierience.  Write:  Managing  Editor.  The 
Eccentric,  Birmingham.  Michigan  48012. 


REPORTER  with  at  least  one  or  two 
years  exiierience  to  cover  police  lieat. 
Apply  to  Hillis  Johnson,  City  Editor, 
Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot. 


NEW  MEXICO  DAILY,  7,000  circula¬ 
tion,  needs  managing  eclitor.  Must  lie 
able  to  take  over  management  of  de¬ 
partment.  direct  staff,  and  produce 
well-rounded  newspaper  which  majors 
on  local  news.  Must  lie  deiiendable, 
with  background  that  will  liear  in¬ 
vestigation.  Good  community — growing 
— fine  place  to  live.  Salary  dependent 
upon  abilities.  Send  complete  resume 
to  Box  17.57,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR — International  business  new.s- 
paper;  monthly;  knowledge  Latin 
American  news  sources ;  full  charge — 
research,  layouts.  Excellent  opiairtun- 
ity  in  Zone  2.  Salary  open.  Write  Box 
1758,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


STAFF  WRITER 

Rapidly-expanding  northern  N.  J.  based 
firm  has  an  excellent  opiairlunity  for 
a  staff  writer  in  public  relations  de¬ 
partment.  Minimum  two  years  news¬ 
paper  or  trade  journal  writing  ex¬ 
iierience  require<l.  Liberal  company 
lienefits.  Send  resume  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  in  confidence  to  Box  1752, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


A.SSOCIATE  EDITOR- 
EDITOR  OF  EDITORIAL  PAGE 
to  work  directly  with  editor-publisher. 
Afternoon  15.510  daily,  photo-comiaiseil, 
offset  printetl,  6-column  format,  all¬ 
round  progressive.  Go<xl  salary,  unusual 
lienefits  including  profit-sharing,  con¬ 
genial  organization.  Growing  commun¬ 
ity  includes  college  with  graduate  work. 
Southerner  or  iierson  with  exiierience 
in  South  preferred.  Letter  to  Tallmt 
Patrick,  Evening  Herald.  Box  Til,  Rock 
Hill.  S.  C.  29730  will  lie  kept  confi¬ 
dential  if  desired. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  for  afternoon  daily 
in  growing  market  near  Pittsburgh. 
Must  have  some  exiierience  in  layout 
and  heads  as  well  as  sports  writing 
ability.  Salary  negotiable.  Reply  Box 
1740,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER  for  Philadelphia 
suburban  newspapers.  Strong  on  high 
school  siiorts.  Chance  to  learn  all  phases 
of  work  in  sports  department.  Prefer 
area  resident.  Send  samples,  resume  to 
Editorial  Dir.,  Montgomery  Pub.  Co.. 
Fort  Washington,  Pa.  I9():’,4,  or  call 
215  MI  6-5100. 


CtVPY  EDITORS  with  our  suburban 
newspaiiers  do  more  than  just  edit 
copy,  although  they  must  do  that  well. 
They  must  also  have  an  eye  for  makeup 
and  photos  and  want  to  work  closely 
with  our  reporters,  editors  and  "back 
shop”  personnel.  They  are  expected  to 
h.'ive  ideas  on  how  to  improve  our  prod¬ 
uct — and  lie  ready  to  put  these  ideas 
into  practical  operation.  If  you’re  a 
young  journalist  who  wants  this  kind  of 
professional  growth  and  opportunity, 
write:  Daniel  B.  Baumann,  Managing 
Editor.  Paddock  Publications  Inc., 
Arlington  Heights,  lilinois  60006. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  .voting  re¬ 
porter  who  desires  small  daily  e.x|ier- 
ience  in  reporting,  wire,  phtito,  siiorts, 
etc.  Excellent  communit.v.  Good  salary 
ami  fringe  benefits.  Chart  Area  5. 
Write  Box  1748,  Eslitor  &  Publisher. 


Free  Lance 

COURT  REPOR’TERS— Earn  $1.50/ 
inch  for  copy  about  court  actions  in 
your  area  involving  gasoline  or  fuel 
oil  marketing.  Write  for  more  informa¬ 
tion  to  Mrs.  Carroll,  528  National 
Press  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.C.  20004. 
and  send  resume  and  a  couple  of  your 
stories. 


Mail  Room 

MAN  with  mail  room  experience  to 
head  up  70,000  growing  a.m.  oiieration. 
Will  consider  inexperienced  circulation 
man  who  is  familiar  with  work  in¬ 
volved.  Applicant  must  be  qualified  to 
supervise  men.  Write  furnishing  ex¬ 
iierience  and  required  starting  salary. 
We  have  many  fringes.  Zone  2  location. 
Box  1675,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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OFFSET 

PRINTING 

Consultant 


with  the  sales  company 
of  a  large  newsprint 
and  pulp  manufacturer. 
Experience  in  offset 
printing  required.  Sal* 
ary  commensurate  with 
qualifications.  Liberal 
and  extensive  fringe 
benefit  program. 

All  replies  handled  in 
confidence  Our  em¬ 
ployees  know  of  this  ad. 

Send  dvlaiU'd  resume 
along  tvilh 

geograidtical  preference,  to; 

Box  1580 
Editor  &  Publisher 
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HELP  ANTED 

HELP  Vi  ANTED 

Marketing-Research 

Operatitrs^Maehinists  | 

MARKETING 

W’e  are  looking  for  a  pro-  i 
fessional.  j 

You  should  have  two  to  five 
years’  experience,  a  colle^ 
graduate,  and  working  in 
the  promotion,  marketing 
or  research  department  of  a  ^ 
smaller  paper. 

Your  primary  attributes  j 
should  include: 

*A  knowledge  and  in¬ 
terest  in  the  newspa¬ 
per  industry 
*A  knowledge  and  in¬ 
terest  in  all  phases  of 
advertising  ' 

RETIRING  MACHINIST,  would  you 
like  tu  take  it  easy  in  this  retirement 
area  and  work  20-30  hours-a-week  main¬ 
taining  our  Linos  and  Intertypes?  Age 
iiu  problem  if  ymi  are  a  workiii.:  pro. 
Writ*  The  Brownsville  (Te.xas)  Herald. 

MACHINIST,  (X>MPOSING  ROOM— 
Knowledge  of  TTS  operation  familiar 
with  electrons.  Day  work.  Steady  em¬ 
ployment,  pleasant  working  conditions, 
paid  hospitalization,  i>ension  plan,  paid 
vacation.  Write  Box  913,  e/o  The  Bucks 
(Tounty  (!k)urier  Times,  8400  Route  13, 
Levittown,  Pa.  10058. 

OPERATOR-COMPOSITOR:  Good  pay. 
Weekly  chain.  Vidette,  109  E.  Syca¬ 
more,  Columbus  Grove.  Ohio,  or  call 
Mr.  Fisher  2161. 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  experi¬ 
enced  Linotype  operator  for  county-seat 
weekly  and  job  shop.  Must  know  legsJ, 
ad  and  job.  Top  pay,  benefits.  On  the 
shore  of  Lake  Superior.  Write  Box  158, 
Two  Harbors,  Minn.  65616. 

"“An  ability  to  work 
creatii'cl-/  with  words 
and  numliers 

MACHINIST — Must  know  Elektrona. 
Ebccellent  career  opi>ortunity  with  mod¬ 
ern  company.  Zone  5.  Box  1610.  fMitor 
&  Publisher. 

Our  marketing  division  is 
the  largest  and  most  pro¬ 
fessional  in  the  industry 
(pardon  the  pride).  Its  goal 
is  to  increase  advertising 
revenue  by  making  the  107 
million  dollars  spent  by  the 
Chicago  Tribune  and  Chi¬ 
cago’s  American  advertis¬ 
ers  more  effective.  The  job 
of  marketing  analyst  in¬ 
cludes  developing  market 
plans  for  some  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  largest  retail  and 

MACniNIST  for  hot-metal  daily.  Help¬ 
ful  if  you  have  floor  and  operator's  ex- 
lierience.  Five  machines,  all  ship-shape. 
0|>en  shop.  $3.50  hour.  E&P's  Area  8. 
Box  1226.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

LINOTYPE  OPERATOR,  double  in 
makeup.  (}ombination  daily.  Experi¬ 
enced  light  machine  maintenance  help¬ 
ful.  Special  job  for  special  disposition. 
Reasonable  work  load.  (Contact  Hoi  ye 
Phillips.  Collier  &>unty  Daily  News. 
Box  1737,  Naples,  FIs.  33940. 

G-4-4  MIXER  OPERATOR,  for  union 
shop.  $168.40  week.  Ebccellent  working 
conditions  and  hospitalization  plan. 
Write  full  details  to  Box  1440,  Ekiitor 
&  Publisher. 

national  advertisers  and 
seeing  them  through  audio¬ 
visual  development  and 
presentation. 

We  offer  not  a  job  but  a 
;  career.  There’s  plenty  of 
room  to  grow  at  The  Tri¬ 
bune.  Advancement  will  be 
based  on  your  abilities. 

Send  resume  with  salary 
requirements  in  confidence 

TTS  OPBHIATORS  —  Unjustified  tape 
operation.  60-word8-per-minute  compe¬ 
tency.  ITU  scale  $175.00.  Top  fringe 
benefits.  Write:  W.  Stremming.  Hawaii 
Newspaper  Agency,  Inc.,  605  Kapiolani 
Blvd.,  Honolulu,  Hawaii  96801. 

TELETYPESETTERS 

Immediate  openings  for  TTS  operators 
who  desire  permanent  situations. 
$168.00  for  37%  hours.  Excellent  vaca¬ 
tion,  insurance  and  savings  program. 
(Contact  Jack  B.  Hall,  RockfoH  News¬ 
papers,  Rockford,  HI.  61105. 

to: 

Mr.  Wm.  J.  Roe 

Photocomposition 

Manager,  Marketing  Operations 
Marketing  Services,  Room  IMS 

The  Chicago  tribune 

Tribune  Tower 

,  Chicago,  Illinois  6061  1 

PHOTOCOMP  TECHNiaAN 
Progressive  15,000  offset  daily  needs 
experienced  man  to  maintain  photocom¬ 
position  equipment;  electronic  knowl¬ 
edge  preferred ;  training  available, 
(jood  opportunity  for  right  person;  can 
lead  to  supervisory  position.  Compet¬ 
itive  salary— excellent  fringe  benefits. 
Send  resume  to  Roger  L.  Sovde,  Even¬ 
ing  Herald,  Box  711,  Rock  Hill,  S.C. 
29730. 

Operators — Machinists 

LINOFILM  OPERATOR,  experienced: 
capable  of  setting  ads  without  mark- 
up:  or  will  train  printer  can  mark-up 
and  type.  Adco  Advertising  Services, 
Inc..  564  W.  Adams  St..  Chicago.  Ill. 
60606.  Ph:  (312)  263-3073. 

^  Photography 

1  SPORTS  PHOTOGRAPHY— prep  to 

1  Big-10;  tennis  to  hockey — major  need  of 
56.000  circiiliition  p.m. -.Sunday  paper. 

!  Staff  of  four.  Mo<lern  plant.  Best 
fringes.  Tell  all  first  letter.  Gene 
’  Thorne.  M  E..  Waterloo  (Iowa)  Courier. 

{  MACHINIST,  experienced  on  offset 
presses.  Take  charge  maintenance  of 
web  offset  presses,  or  will  train  man 
with  basic  press  machinist's  exi>erience. 
High  i>ay  with  future.  N.Y.  Metro- 

Ijulilmt  tti vtt.  6l«/  vAtr'wvUv. 

PHOTON  OPERATOR  for  offset 
,  daily:  union  shop;  3  to  11  shift;  scale: 
$3.85.  Healthy  climate — new  plant. 
Write  Norris  Archer,  Idaho  Free  Press, 
Box  88,  Nampa,  Idaho  83651. 

!  WE'RE  GOING  OFFSET  and  we  ne«d 
a  photoflrrapher  to  join  an 

excellent  staff  on  one  of  Ohio's  finest 
newspapers.  We're  photo-conscious  so 
,  experience,  preferably  includinir  color 

1  work,  and  fresh  approach  to  news 

PHOTON  OPERATORS  for  most 
modern  North  Jersey  offset  plant.  Full 
and  part-time ;  day  and  night  shifts. 

1  Best  working  conditions.  Excellent  pay. 

'  Terrific  opportunity.  Call  Bill  Miller 
(201)  667-2200 

pictures  are  musts.  Write  Jim  DauV«l, 
ME,  The  Chronicle-Telegram,  Elyria, 
Ohio,  44035. 

Pressman — Stereoty  pers 

WE  HAVE  OPENINGS  for  experienced 

1  Linotype  operators  and  floormen.  Con- 
tnct  Boh  Vellenga,  The  News-Herald, 
38879  Mentor  Ave..  Willoughby,  Ohio 
44094.  (216)  942-2100.  An  equal  op- 

i  portunity  employer. 

1  PRESSROOM  SUPF-TtlNTENDENT 

1  Excellent  optMirtunity  for  man  with 
'  e\i>erience  in  nil  phases  of  pressroom 
management :  Hoe  Colormatic  Press. 

1  Top  frintres.  Salary  commensurate  with 

LINOTYPE  OPERATOR— Experienced, 
i  Opportunity  for  right  man.  Excellent 
scale  and  fringes  in  desirable  area. 

:  Permanent  Situation.  Night  Work.  Box 

1  1518,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

experience  and  ability.  Morning-evening 
and  Sunday  newspaiwr:  located  in  Zone 
3.  Send  complete  barkgrounil  and  ex- 
1  perience  to  Box  1776,  Editor  &  Pub- 
i  lisher. 

for  October  19,  1968 


HELP  WANTED 

Pressman— ^tereolypers 

STKKEOTYPERS  -Exuerienced  jour¬ 
neymen  stereotypers  lor  union  shop. 
Excellent  scale  and  frinites.  Send  com¬ 
plete  resume  to:  Alan  Wilson,  Employee 
Kelutions  Department.  Courier-Journal 
&  Louisville  Times  Company,  525  \V. 
Broadway,  Louisville,  Kentucky  40202. 

PRESSMAN-STEREOTYPER 
Permuiieiit  position  for  experienced 
man.  Cood  scale  and  fringe  benefits. 
Call  collect  (217)  325-5252  or  write: 
Steve  Earruggia,  Press  Room  Foreman. 
The  News-Gazette,  48  Main  St.,  Cham¬ 
paign,  III.  61820. 

PRESSMEN — Immediate  openings  for 
experienced  pressmen  qualified  to  op¬ 
erate  Hoe  and  Goss  high-speed  Rotary 
letterpress  equipment.  35-hour  week; 
holidays ;  vacations.  Overtime  available 
at  present.  Contact  Production  Mgr., 
1111  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  Calif., 
90054.  (AC  213)  748-3810.  Advertise¬ 
ment  placed  by  Production  Manager  of 
Los  Angeles  Herald-Bxaminer.  Strike 
in  active  progress  at  this  establishment. 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

WEB  PRESSMAN,  experienced  on  web 
sITset  newspaiier  iiresses.  Steady  position 
— high  pay.  N.Y.  metropolitan  area. 
Call  Collect  (212)  629-2731. 


PRE.SSMAN.  COMBINATION  MAN. 
ex|ierience<l  on  I>uple.x  Tubular.  Scale; 
SI46.  Life  insurance,  hospitalization, 
sickness,  medical,  major  medical— full 
benefits.  Union.  Press  in  excellent 
shape.  Seashore  community:  excellent 
schools.  Write  fully  to  Box  1272,  Editor 
&  Publisher.  Area  1. 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN— Experienced 
pressman  to  lie  working  foreman :  non¬ 
union  letterpress  shop  in  small  town. 
Several  presses,  including  large  cylin¬ 
ders  ;  quality  color  work  essential.  Air- 
conditioned  plant.  Sun  Pub.  Co.,  Lau¬ 
rens,  Iowa  50554. 

PRESSMAN-STEREOTYPER  for  morn¬ 
ing  combination  operation  in  Zone  2. 
Must  know  color.  Box  1310,  Elditor  A 
Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  WEB  OFFSET  press¬ 
man:  knowledge  of  Urbanite  presses. 
Top  $  —  exceptional  benefits.  Call  Phil 
Aldin  (516)  593-6005  or  (212)  AX  7- 
1044. 


WEB  OFF*SET  PRESSMAN,  capable, 
experienced,  for  top-notch  reproduction. 
Zone  1.  Excellent  wages.  Box  1582, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  Printers 

SUPERVISOR  for  offset  composing 
room  of  widely-known  suburban  weekly 
group.  Outstanding  community.  Op¬ 
portunity  with  firm  which  has  gener¬ 
ated  unusual  momentum.  Box  1698, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

TOP  MONEY  FOR  TOP  MAN  in  com- 
I  posing  room  who  is  familiar  with  hot 
I  and  cold-type  processes:  7-day  evening 
and  Sunda.v  operation  in  Midwest.  Good 
:  salary  with  best  of  fringe  benefits, 

I  including  substantial  pension.  Submit 
'  resume  bsting  past  performances. 

I  qualifications  and  date  of  availability. 
Box  1103.  EMitor  &  Publisher.  _ 

'  Mechanical 

!  SUPERINTENDENT 

j  Ixing-established  New  Hampshire  let¬ 
terpress  daily,  expanding  into  new 
pro<luction  facilities.  nee<l8  experienced 
j  mechanical  aui>erintendent.  Must  have 
'  record  of  ellicient  direction  of  union 
I  employees.  Send  resume  ami  references 
'  to  Wm.  Bean.  Assistant  Gen.  Mgr., 
j  Nashua  Telegraph,  Nashua.  N  H.  03060. 

,  RARE  OPPORTUNITY  FOR 
COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
I  Unex|>ecte<l  managerial  illness  creates 
!  career  opi>ortunity  for  experienced  com- 
!  imsing  working  foreman.  Area  4  non- 
I  union  otTset  newspaper,  commercial 
plant  with  8  composing  persons — all 
i  capable,  hut  need  direction  in  expand¬ 
ing  oiieration.  Outstanding  equipment, 
working  conditions;  pay  good  with 
fringe  benefits  -b  profit-aharing.  Taka 
charge  and  prosper  I  Send  background, 
experience  to  Box  1524,  Editor  dt  Pul> 
lisher. 
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HKLP  WANTED 

Printers 


HELP  W  ANTED 

Programmers 


PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE 

Administrative 


PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE 

Circulation 


EXPBnUENCED  FLOORMAN  for  6-  I 
day  afternoon  18.000  circulation  daily 
located  in  SE  tri-etate  district  in  Ohio. 
Attractive  scale  with  fringe  benefits 
including:  life  insurance,  hospitalization, 
etc.  mj  shop;  87*,4*hour  5-day  week; 
hot  metal.  Call  or  write:  G.  A.  Shaw, 
Publisher,  ^st  Liverpool  Review,  210 
E.  Fourth  St.,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio 
43920.  Phone:  216-385-4545. 


Productiim 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
Outstanding  opportunity  for  man  cap¬ 
able  of  assuming  full  production  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  major  West  Coast  offset 
plant.  Prefer  man  with  both  newspaper 
and  commercial  printing  background. 
Must  have  complete  working  knowledge 
of  all  production  processes,  including 
photo  composition. 

The  man  we  are  seeking  is  probably 
presently  employed  but  looking  for  a 
bigger  challenge,  more  opportunity  and 
higher  income.  This  position  offers  all 
of  this  and  more  to  the  right  man. 

Send  complete  resume  to 
Box  1640  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PROGRAMMER 
Due  to  the  rapid  growth  in  the  Data 
I  Processing  held.  The  Dallas  Morning 
News  now  has  immediate  openings  for 
IBM  360  Programmers.  Previous  e.\- 
'  perience  and  college  degree  are  desir¬ 
able,  but  not  essential. 

The  jKwition  of  programmer  offers  great 
opportunity  for  iulvancement,  and  also 
valuable  exiterience  in  the  use  of  360 
I  disc  equipment  and  the  COBOL  lan¬ 
guage. 

Please  send  resume  of  background  and 
experience  along  with  salary  require¬ 
ments  in  confidence  to : 

Employe  Relations  Department 
THE  DALLA.'^  MORNING  NEWS 
Communications  Center 
,  Dallas,  Texas  T5222 

-fa  Equal  Ottortunily  Employer 


Promettion 

ASSISTANT  PROMOTION  MANAGER 
I  Major  newspaper  syndicate.  Must  be 
!  creative  .  .  .  know  copy,  layout,  pro¬ 
duction.  Good  future.  Salary  commen¬ 
surate  with  experience.  Write  Box  1734, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Help  Wanted — Public  Relations 


EDITOR-WRITER 

with  experience  needed  to  take  over 
well-established,  high-quality  college 
publication  program.  Send  samples 
publications,  resume,  references,  salary 
requirements  to  Robert  W.  Smith,  Of¬ 
fice  of  Public  Information,  Lafayette 
College,  Easton.  Pa.  18042. 


ALUMNI  EDITOR 

Strong  writer  with  publications  ex¬ 
perience  wanted  as  the  editor  of  The 
USiiversity  of  Rhode  Island  Alumni 
Bulletin.  Salary  about  $9,000  to  start. 
Send  resume  to  Charles  A.  Hall,  21 
Davis  Hall,  University  of  Rhode  Island, 
Kingston,  R.I.  02881, 


•  • 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

.1  dyiunnic  and  rapidlif-grotrinfj  company  in  the  Southeast — 
a  leader  in  its  industry,  widely  diversified  in  services,  markets 
and  pnldics — is  expanding  its  professional  public  relations 
staff.  We  need  a  mature,  imaginative  person  with  expeHence 
i)i  media  (either  print  nr  broadcast)  and  public  relations  to 
manage  two  major  areas  of  responsibility : 

Conimunity  Relations 

•  Analyze  standing;  of  company  as  a  corporate  citizen  in  each  market  in 
which  it  operates. 

•  Develop  and  recommend  proprams  to  improve  company’s  position  in  each 
market  through  more  effective  participation  in  community  causes. 

•  Sui>ervise  company’s  film  and  educational  ai<l  program. 

•  Assist  in  plannin^r  open  houses  at  new  offices,  tours,  exhibits  and  other 
s|H"cial  events. 

•  Participate  in  planning  company’s  contributions  to  selected  community 
causes. 

Internal  Communications 

•  Sui)ervise  statewifle  company  ma^razine.  staff  newsletter,  Itenefit  com¬ 
munication  publications,  <ither  siH'cial  notices. 

•  Devebtp  and  implement  new  publication  for  improved  management 
communications. 

•  lAevelop  expandecl  pro^^l•am  of  communications  training  for  staff. 

The  individual  who  fills  this  position  can  make  a  significant  contribution 
to  the  company’s  ^rrowth  and  projrress.  ()pix)rtunities  for  increasing 
resiMinsibilities  are  excellent.  Lil>eral.  comprehensive  l)enefit  program  in¬ 
cludes  b<ith  retirement  incurne  plan  and  tleferred  profit-sharintr  incentive 
plan. 

If  you  are  qualified  to  fill  this  position,  please  air-mail  a  com¬ 
plete  resume  and  salary  requirements  today  to: 


BOX  1747,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


•  • 


■ 

Administrative 

1 

Assistant 

I 

Strong:*  varied  exi>erience  includ- 

H 

ing  advertising  and  public  rela- 

= 

tions  ni^encies;  full  knowletlire 

= 

radio,  TV,  printe<l  media:  attrac- 

live,  well-poised  for  l)etter  client 

relations.  Well  traveled  colle^^ 

= 

grad  with  editorial  skills. 

Anne  Walker 

29  Forest  Avenue 

West  Newton,  Mass. — 02165 

<iiiiii!iiiiiiiiiiiiiii:iiiiiii:iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^^ 

SOME  FORWARD-LOOKING 
PUBLISHER.  SOMEWHERE, 
needs  a  forward-looking  general  man¬ 
ager  that  can  carry  the  ball  in  his 
newspaiier  operation  to  the  full  ad¬ 
vantage  of  all  concerned.  Exiierienced. 
Sober.  Late  40’s.  Sincere  and  ready. 
Will  accept  small  salary  and  small  per¬ 
centage  of  gross  profits.  Prefer  news¬ 
paper  15,U0U  to  40,000  circulation  that 
needs  i>ersonal  leadership  and  reliable 
initiative.  Inquiry  involves  no  obliga¬ 
tion  and  will  be  strictly  confidential. 

Prefer  Chart  Area  4  or  6. 

Write  to  Box  1737,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


PUBLISHER-EDITOR :  Profit-produc¬ 
ing,  civic-minded,  award-winning  ed¬ 
itor-publisher  seeks  new  challenges. 
Excellent  credentials.  Former  Editor  of 
Year  in  major  state.  Now  successfully 
in  charge  of  medium-sized  Midwest 
daily.  Box  1727,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

DO  YOU  NEED  HELP? 

I  am  a  daily  newspaper  publisher  who 
has  retired. 

Now  I  am  boretl. 

If  you  have  a  daily  newspaper  and 
need  the  help  of  a  successful  man  you 
can  get  him  on  the  following  terms: 
You  will  pay  his  expenses  plus 
a  nominal  fee. 

Either  party  may  terminate 
the  agreement  at  any  time. 

In  the  meantime  he  will  devote 
his  ability,  experience  and 
other  talents  to  your  problems. 

If  interested,  write  me  at  Box  1718, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  GENERAL  MANAGER 
available  first  of  the  year.  Now  with 
large  group  operation  :  20  years'  e.x- 
perience  all  ph.ases  newsp:i|«r  manage¬ 
ment.  Sol>er,  reliable,  loyal,  cost-con¬ 
scious  and  quality  concerned.  Box  1739, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


.STYMIED  ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
in  .70.000  combination  class  would  like 
to  relocate  where  his  e.\ecutive  ability 
will  l)e  evaluate<l  and  rewarded.  Ex¬ 
perienced  in  diverse  newspaper  oper¬ 
ations,  res|>eeted  among  other  news- 
pa|)er  executives.  Excellent  references. 
Give  me  an  opiM)rtunity  to  iiresent  my 
(lualificatioiis.  Box  1768,  E<litor  &  Pub- 
li.sher. 


EXPERIENCED  MANAGER  all  adver¬ 
tising  departments,  circulation  manager 
and  management,  wants  management 
l>osition  with  daily  newspai>er.  18  years' 
exi>erience.  Began  career  as  Linotyi)e 
o|)erator:  present  position  dead-end. 
Proven  record  of  know-how,  ability  and 
gratifying  results.  Salary  dependent  on 
IMsition.  Area  9  preferred:  relocate 
elsewhere  for  right  offer.  Write  fully. 
Box  1774.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGE'R  i>resently  head¬ 
ing  100, OOP  circ.  weekly  grossing  mil¬ 
lion  dollars.  Has  professional  know-how 
embracing  advertising,  e<litorial  and 
circulation.  Box  1771,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Circulation 

KEY  MAN.  faced  with  relocation  or  | 
stagnation.  Proven  record  of  develot)- 
ing  personnel.  Top  references,  compet-  ; 
itive  experience.  Box  1731,  Editor  &  '■ 
Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  CIRCULATOR 

Seeking  No.  1  or  2  slot  with  an  ag¬ 
gressive  organization.  Thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced  in  all  facets  of  circulation 
promotion  and  development. 

For  a  "take-charge  man"  who  will 
get  results,  write  Box  1703,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 

ADVERTISING  EXECUTIVE 
For  A  Man  Of  Action  .  .  .  personally 
sold  $200,000  annually;  create  and  di¬ 
rected  tens  of  thousands  in  additional 
new  business  against  fierce  comtietition. 
Skilled  in  modern  sales  and  manage¬ 
ment  methods.  Ideal  for  your  medium 
daily  or  large  suburban  group.  Box 
1549,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  in  metroimlitan  daily 
sales ;  currently  advertising  manager  on 
large  weekly.  Would  like  to  travel  for 
newspaper  group :  but,  will  consider 
top  s|)Ot  on  giHsI  weekly  or  small  ilnily. 
I<..\.,  26;  relocate;  liest  references.  Box 
1761,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 

PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  DIRECTOR  for 
cabinet  secretary ;  13  years'  daily  news¬ 
paper  exi>erience  in  Denver  and  New 
York;  7  years'  public  affairs  experience 
in  Washington.  Strong  administrator. 
Seeks  managing  editor's  job.  Box  1643, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


!  DRAMA  AND  MOVIE  CRITIC.  One 
i  'upmanship'  for  your  paper.  Give  title 
— get  best  untitled  critic  in  New  Jersey. 
Marquette  J-grad,  31.  six  years’  on  two 
50,000-plus  dailies.  Zones  1-2.  Box  1674, 
I  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


I  FEATURE  WRITER  ;  also  fashion,  food 
'  and  travel,  make-up  editor.  Excellent 
record— many  awards.  Mature  female. 
Available  in  November.  South  or  West. 
Box  1669,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  DEISK  job  wanted.  Young,  but 
willing.  Stymied  in  present  reporter- 
desk  job.  Box  1682,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WOMAN  REPORTER  seeks  general  as¬ 
signment  East  Coast  metro  daily,  or  TV 
news  writing.  Experience;  two  years’ 
daily  suburban  and  wire  service.  M.S.J. 
Box  1691,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


RECORD  CRITIC.  Fine  Arts  Reviewer 
— 13  years’  exjierience  in  three  news¬ 
papers,  one  national  magazine — offers 
broad-based,  top  quality  record  review 
column  at  nominal  rates;  also  reviews 
and  features  in  music,  drama,  TV  liter¬ 
ature.  Samples  on  request.  Box  1685, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ACTION-LINE  editor  and  columnist  of 
successful  HELP!  jolumn  will  consult 
and/or  inaugurate  a  column  and/or 
train  personnel.  Will  also  consider  re¬ 
locating;  will  travel  anywhere.  If  you 
plan  an  nction-lin«>  column,  I  can  save 
you  money  and  tears  and  insure  suc¬ 
cess.  Write  Box  1738,  Etlitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

MAN.WHATATRADE... 
1933  model;  self-starter 
I  w/automatic  drive ;  fully 
equipped ;  top  condition ; 
will  trade  10  years’  exper¬ 
ience  all  phases  newsroom 
for  down  payment  of  re¬ 
sponsible  news  executive 
spot;  financing  open.  Box 
1716,  Editor  &  Publisher  or 
call  (AC  914)  343-3869. 

PRIZE-WINNING 

Editor,  small  daily,  wants  change. 
Chance  to  mo.ve  up.  Highly-resi)ecte<i 
awards,  state  and  national,  in  feature- 
column  writing.  Knows  all  phases  of 
small  daily.  Prefer  writing  job.  Ma¬ 
ture,  experienced:  J-grad,  SDX,  Box 
1713,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


EDITOR  &.  PUBLISHER  for  October  19.  1968 


IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  AND  ALLIED  CRAFTS 


Editorial 

Editorial 

REPORTER-DESKMAN.  versatile,  re¬ 
sourceful,  imaginative,  curious,  experi-  ! 
enced,  wants  spot  on  newspaper  that  is 
same.  Box  1724,  Editor  &  Publisher.  i 

EDITOR/WRITER 
COMPLETE  WITH  BRAIN  , 

Skilled  professional  with  20  years'  ex-  | 
perience:  editorial  page  editor,  editorial 
writer,  columnist,  syndicate  writer,  re¬ 
porter,  weekly  news  e<litor,  radio  news 
editor.  Now  on  editorial  page  staff  of  ' 
major  daily.  Finest  references.  Clip- 

EDITOR-WRITER,  7  years’  solid  ex-  ; 
perience  in  all  aspects  of  editing,  writ-  1 
ing,  layouts,  staff  and  ad  supervisions; 
includes  dailies,  weeklies,  associations  { 
and  industry.  News  Editor  on  weekly 
and  monthly.  B.A.  and  B.S.  .Also  have 
an  unuse<l  GS-11  CS  rating.  Seeking 
career  opixirtunity  with  growth  poten¬ 
tial  in  Washington.  D-C.  Write  Box 
1762,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Free  l.ance 

man,  dependable.  Creative  thinker,  as¬ 
sumes  responsibility,  takes  initiative. 

If  you  seek  versatile,  productive  pro 
to  bolster  your  executive  staff  as  editor 
or  associate,  and  if  you  are  located  in 
California  or  .Arizona,  w*rite;  Box  1  i.i6. 

SPORTS  CARTOONIST  Phil  Pipe  will 
draw  your  local  “Player  of  the  Week.” 
For  details  write  P.O.  Box  323,  Olney, 
Md.,  20832. 

Editor  &  Publisher. 

Operators— Machinists 

DYNAMIC  YOUNG  REPORTER.  B.A. 
Political  Science,  Minor  Journalism, 
M.A.  International  Relations,  English- 
Spnnish.  Intereste<l  in  chalienge.  weekly 
or  daily.  Ken  Eiger.  69  Hungry  Harbor, 
Rd..  Valley  Stre.am,  N.Y.  11581. 

TTS  OPERATOR,  straight  or  tabular: 
fast/aceurato:  18  years  in  newsoaner- 
trads  plant  field.  Male,  37.  married. 
Prefer  day  eituation.  Union.  Zone 
open.  Box  616,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

ENTERTAINMENT  SPEaALIST  — 
Honest  reviews,  salty  column,  national 
reputation  ;  8  years'  experience,  can  bo 
yours.  Strong  on  features,  editing,  lay¬ 
out  (even  management)  and  still  under 

TTS  OPERATOR  deeires  day  situation; 
19  years'  in  newspaper/trade  plant  field. 
Married,  male,  39.  Zona  open.  Union. 
Available  immediately.  Box  1S68,  EMItor 
ft  Publisher. 

30.  Box  1728,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Photography 

REPORTER.  24,  B.A..  seeks  position 
with  Canadian  daily.  Experience  in  city 
hall,  police,  drama,  arts;  some  photo 
knowledge  and  layout  experience.  Box 
1613,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

PHOTO-JOURNALIST,  28,  wide  ex¬ 
perience:  perceptive  photographic  cov¬ 
erage.  Box  1609.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

EDITOR  RETIRING  NEXT  SUMMER? 
You'll  be  thinking  now  about  his  suc¬ 
cessor.  Think  young!  Think  progress! 
Think  experience!  Send  for  my  resume 
and  find  out  what  I'm  doing  at  71, 
rue  de  Lyon.  1203  Geneva,  Switzerland. 
Think  Gmrge  Garrigues! 

PHOTOGRAPHER,  enterpisinsr,  experi¬ 
enced.  seeks  photo-min<le<l  oriranization. 
Box  1721*  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

AUSTRALIAN  PHOTOGRAPHER.  33. 
marrie<I — here  in  IT.S.  two  weeks  -seeks 
position.  16  years*  experience:  press 
last  5  years :  3  as  staff  photojfrapher 
Australia’s  larjrest  women’s  mafrazine. 
all  color:  other  two.  dailies  and  mnjr- 
azines.  Have  Kanparoo—will  travel. 
Box  17d4.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FRUSTRATED  NEWSMAN,  experi¬ 
enced.  39,  tired  of  dull,  routine,  com¬ 
placent  papers.  If  you  have  something 
different  will  go  anywhere,  any  salary. 
Box  1732,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Pressman—Stereolypers 

COPY  EDITOR,  over  20  years’  ex¬ 

perience  major  metros.  H.C.  Kelly,  4428 
Reservoir  Rd..  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20007.  Ph:  (AC  202)  338-9239. 

PREISSMAN.  experienced  on  Goss 
Headliner,  desires  job  in  combination 
shop.  CVxnpletely  competent  in  all 
phases  of  press  and  stereotype  work. 
Charles  Grolea'i,  Box  85,  Mulbsrry. 
Indiana  46068. 

MALE.  30,  J-grad,  single,  10  years’ 
experience  sports,  features,  columns, 
straight  sports,  sports  slot,  outdoors 
editor,  photography,  ready  for  siiorts 
e<litor’a  position  with  hard-hitting  daily 
in  Zone  3,  4.  6  or  9.  Ready  for  onlv 
one  more  move.  Box  1719,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

PRESS-STEREO  FOREMAN  seeks 
position  of  responsibility.  12  years'  ex¬ 
perience  on  Com  Unituhe,  Duplex  Tubu¬ 
lar  Presses.  Zone  6  prefen^.  Write 
Box  1436,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

METRO  SUNDAY  MAGAZINE  writer 
10  years  wants  balmy  climate:  broad 
news  bnokpround  22  years:  top  refer¬ 
ences.  $12,r)00  ranpre.  Box  1743.  E<litor 
&  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  WEB-OFFSET  press¬ 
man,  camera,  stripper,  desires  job  as 
foreman  in  small  daily  or  weekly  plant. 
Area  5.  Box  1697.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

TTY^irPTTrMr’Tm  niTATTP'Tirn  mnn- 

YOUNG  REPORTER.  22.  moving  up 
fast  on  major  dail.v  (2  promotions  in  4 
months)  not  content  to  sit  still.  Desires 
ivisitlon  of  resj>onsibility.  indication 
that  someone  takes  an  interest  in  his 
flevelopment  as  a  journalist.  General 
reporting,  sports,  copy  desk  back¬ 
ground.  Box  1746,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

ajrement-oriente<l  press-foreman  avail¬ 
able.  Combination  experience — unique 
qualifications.  Prefer  me<lium  to  small 
daily,  Chart  Areas  1  or  2.  Write  Box 
1726.  Rlitop  &  Publisher. 

Pr  in  tent 

REVIEWER-EE'ATURE  WRITER  in 
fine  arts  and  entertainment.  Easy  but 
T>olished  writinsr  style  ...  a  newsman 
"  ho  can  talk  with  equal  sense  to  Jimmy 
Dean  or  Nathan  Milstein  may  be  the 
man  you*re  lookinjr  for  as  critic  or  on 
Sunda.v  maprazine  stalT.  Box  1773,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

HELP  LS  AVAILABLE 

Due  to  consolidation  of  e<!itions  effec¬ 
tive  Nov.  1.  a  number  of  printers  and 
pressmen  will  lie  available  for  work. 
Most  experienceil  in  cold-type  produc¬ 
tion  and  offset,  but  some  also  veterans 
of  hot  metal. 

If  you  need  goo<l  workers  in  your 
mechanical  departments,  write  or  tele¬ 
phone  : 

Charles  Ridgeway 

Composing  Room  Foreman 

Joe  Dudley 

Press  Room  Foreman 

CASPER  STAR-TRIBUNE 
Cnsiier.  W.voming — 82601 

Phone:  (307)  237-8451 

MANAGING  EDITOR  small  d.aily  seeks 
change;  World-Telegram  &  Sun  vet- 
enin.  To|»-flight  desk  man.  rewrite  man, 
|•eIH)rter.  Experience*!  nil  beats.  Mis¬ 
souri  grad.  Box  1772,  Editor  &  Puli- 
lisher. 

WOMEN’S  EDITOR.  award-winner, 
seeks  position  in  Zone  9.  Box  17’)3,  E<1- 
itor  &  Publisher. 

telegraph  EDITOR.  exi»erienced : 
employed  :  not  a  hack.  F^st  only.  Box 
1761.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRINTER  seeks  resismsible  iiosition. 
Photo  comiKisition  and  hot  metal, 
special  training;  two  years’  college. 
Box  1763,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Printers 


TROUBLE  SHOOTER,  36.  Are  you 
having  labor  problems?  18  years'  news¬ 
paper  experience,  all  phases,  hot  or 
cold,  plus  computerized  ad  mark-up. 

(215)  943-7256 


FORESIAN-PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
comi>osing  room.  12  years’  newspaper 
experience.  Combination  floorman  and 
Linotype  operator  including  TTS  com¬ 
puter  typesetting  operation.  Top  offers 
only — Long  Island  preferred;  consider 
Areas  1  and  2.  Box  1567,  Eklitor  It 
Publisher. 

ALL  PHASES  COMPOSING— Latest 
technology.  Presently  foreman.  Seeks 
progressive  newspaper.  All  replies  an¬ 
swered.  Box  1516,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Production 

YOUNG  MAN  seeking  position  as  As¬ 
sistant  Production  Manager  on  medium- 
size  newspaper  in  Zone  1  or  2.  Knowl¬ 
edge  of  all  mechanical  operations.  Pres¬ 
ently  employed  as  assistant;  looking 
for  better  future  under  older  man.  Box 
1707,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


Production 


OFFSETT  EXPERT  seeks  supervisor's 
position.  Last  four  years  spent  instal¬ 
ling.  training-supervising  world’s  larg¬ 
est  web  offset  installation.  Considered 
by  many  as  the  top  man  in  this  field. 
E.\perience  in  all  phases  composing, 
camera  color  through  press.  Can  furnish 
top  references  and  recommendations. 
Reply  Box  16S4,  E<iitor  &  Publisher. 


Public  Relations 

EDITOR-WRITER  seeks  university,  as¬ 
sociation,  corporate  pr/ publication  post. 
Box  16.S1,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


Salesmen 

PRESENTLY  AD  SALESMAN  out¬ 
standing  newspaper  in  Ohio,  wants 
sales  position  in  allietl  newspaper  sales 
to  publisher,  equipment  and  supplies. 
Furnish  references.  E.\cellent  health ; 
late  model  car.  Prefer  Eastern  Ohio. 
West  Va.,  Va.  Management  experience 
— advertising,  circulation.  editorial. 
Age  ~tH.  Reply  Box  1769,  Editor  &  Pub- 
1  Usher. 


I  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  | 


Order  Blank 


1  Name - 

I  Address _ _ _ 

1  City _ _ _ _ 

p  State^ — - -Zip  Code. 

I  By— - 

g  Classification _ _ 

i  Copy - 


m  '□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily  p 

p  To  Run:  Times  Till  Forbidden  1 

p  Mail  to:  g 

1  EDITOR  ft  PUBLISHER  .  8S0  Third  Avenue  •  New  York.  Now  York  10022  § 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

Influence  in  Hemisphere 

“The  press  of  the  United  purpose  of  this  committee  to 
States  remains  among  the  freest  determine  if  the  violent  police 
in  the  world,  yet  ironically  it  is  action  against  an  unruly  mob  of 
one  of  the  most  harassed.  .  •  .  young  peace  militants  was  justi- 
“The  adoption  of  the  Reardon  fied,”  as  in  the  Chicago  inci- 
report  has  touched  off  a  wav’e  dents.  “We  do  deplore,  however, 
of  restrictions  far  more  severe  the  typical  police  state  practice 
than  Judge  Reardon  contem-  of  harassing  accredited  mem- 
plated.  Jurists,  prosecuting  at-  bers  of  the  news  media,  if  they 
torneys,  police  chiefs  and  even  are  showing  responsibility,  and 
police*  officers  in  many  U.S.  com-  moving  against  them  with  the 
munities  are  using  the  Reardon  .same  force  and  brutality 
report  to  justify  closing  doors  showered  on  those  who  wildly 
and  records.  .  .  .  demonstrate  or  riot.”  The  report 

“This  dilemma  of  the  U.S.  went  on  “to  admit  there  are 
press  could  have  hemispheric  members  of  our  reportorial  and 
repercussions,  for  as  the  Amer-  photographic  staffs  who  some- 
ican  Bar  often  cites  restrictions  times  become  rude  and  belliger- 
on  British  crime  coverage,  so  ent,  and  who  disrupt  the  pro¬ 
might  the  Latin  .\merican  and  ceedings  of  justice,”  and  called 
Canadian  judges  and  lawyers  for  letter  training  so  that  news- 
begin  to  pattern  new  press  rules  men  would  “never  become  actors 
on  the  Reardon  proposals."  when  their  place  is  in  the  audi- 
This  is  the  main  thrust  of  the  ence.” 
report  of  the  U.S.  Sub-Commit-  Previously,  Tom  Harris  of  El 
tee  on  Freedom  of  the  Press  to  Mnnrlo,  Puerto  Rico,  chairman 
the  Inter  .American  Press  Asso-  of  the  hemispheric  I.APA  Com- 
ciation  meeting  in  Buenos  .Aires,  mittee  on  Freedom  of  the  Press, 
Argentina,  this  week.  had  said  that  panicky  govern- 

It  has  been  popularly  believed,  ments  or  misguided  officials  im- 
and  not  surprisingly  so,  that  the  posing  emergency  methods 
I.AP.A  was  and  is  more  con-  during  riots  and  unrest  posed 
cerned  with  the  degree  of  free-  a  new  threat  to  newsmen.  He 
dom  of  the  pi*ess  in  Latin  cited  Chicago  as  well  as  inci- 
.American  countries  than  it  is  in  dents  in  Brazil,  Honduras  and 


of  long-standing  free  press  cisions  on  the  state  and  local 
prerogatives.  levels  may  have  to  be  challenged 

“The  longer  local  problems  courts, 

persist,  the  more  difficult  it  be-  Blonk  of  the  ^yenatchee 

comes  to  correct  them.  (Wash.)  World,  who  is  the  dili- 

“If  our  detractors  can  keep  chairman  of  the  Freedom 

one  door  closed,  they  will  be  of  Information  committee  of  the 
tempted  to  close  others.  Associated  Press  Managing  Edi- 

“Far  too  many  publishers  and  toJ'S  Association,  suggests  court 
editors  fail  to  take  their  battles  tests  in  the  following  issues : 
beyond  the  editorial  page.  They  .  ^t  constitutional  for 

must  actively  enter  the  arena  of  jurists  to  stop  law’yers,  police 
combat.  They  must  be  prepared  officers,  jurors  and  witnesses 
to  help  initiate  injunctions,  and  from  talking  prior  to  or  during 
even  to  underwrite  long  and  the  trial? 

costly  court  actions  *t  constitutional  to  pro- 

“Our  stake  in  this  conflict  is  hibit  photographers  or  TV  in 
too  important  for  any  member  the  courthouses,  in  adjacent 
of  the  Fourth  Estate  to  sit  on  parking  lots  or  perhaps  even- 
the  sidelines.  tually  all  over  town? 

In  February,  we  lost  a  major  *t  constitutional  to  bar 

battle.  reporters  from  a  public  trial 

The  American  Bar  Associa-  "’flilc  the  jury  is  out  at  the  re- 

tion  adopted  recommendations  of  Quest  of  the  defense  attorney? 
its  Reardon  Committee  aimed  at  constitutional  to  bar 

controlling  information  given  repo^rs  from  preliminary 
out  in  criminal  cases.  hearings? 

The  news  media  always  has  .  *t  constitutional  for  a 

been  in  complete  sympathy  with  judge  to  bar  sketching  in  the 
the  basic  objective  of  the  Bar  courtroom? 

.Association’s  plan — the  protec-  .  constitutional  for  a 

tion  of  defendants  in  criminal  judge  to  seek  to  restrict  the 

cases  from  any  prejudice  on  the  volume  of  pre-trial  and  during- 
part  of  jurors.  trial  news  and  photo  coverage, 

But  we  long  have  been  con-  differentiated  from  trying  to 
vinced  that  this  can  be  accom-  restrict  possible  prejudicial  re- 
plished  without  the  heavy  hand  porting? 

of  the  Reardon  proposals.  .  There  is  no  doubt  these  ques- 

.At  the  moment,  the  Reardon  fious  must  be  answered  even- 
recommendations  are  advisory  (Continued  on  pof/e  67) 
and  not  compulsory. 

The  state  and  local  bar  groups  | 
are  given  a  choice  of  adopting 
the  Reardon  principles  in  full,  or 


the  U.S.  It  has  been  the  I.AP.A  Uruguay.  With  the  exception  of  in  working  with  the  news  media 
denunciation.^  of  tyrants  and  Cuba  and  Haiti,  he  said,  violence  to  produce  guidelines  mutually 
would-l)e  dictators  who  have  in  dealing  with  the  press  had  acceptable  to  both  professions. 


Aim  your 


suppressed  freedom  in  their  largely  disappeared  in  favor  of  Over  the  nation,  the  bar  is 
countries  that  has  been  head-  more  subtle  methods  to  harness  moving  toward  the  latter. 


corporate  message 


lined  every  time  the  association  and  harass  newsmen  and  news  But  while  flnal  determination 
meets.  publications.  is  being  weighed,  a  new  and 

But  every  year  at  the  same  ♦  ♦  *  more  dangerous  crisis  has  been 

time  a  hard-working  .sub-corn-  On  that  latter  point,  the  U.S.  hatched  from  the  controversy, 
mittee  from  the  U.S.  has  re-  sub-committee  reported:  The  adoption  of  the  Reardon 

ported  on  the  encroachments  “The  press  of  the  United  report  has  touched  off  a  wave  of 

being  made  on  press  freedom  in  States  remains  among  the  freest  restrictions  far  more  severe  than 
this  country.  This  report  never  in  the  world,  yet  ironically  it  is  Judge  Reardon  contemplated, 
gets  the  headlines.  It  is  over-  one  of  the  most  harassed.  Jurists,  prosecuting  attorneys, 

shadowed  by  the  necessity  of  “Each  year  it  loses  ground  in  police  chiefs  and  even  police 
condemning  those  countries  a  never-ending  battle  to  protect  officers  in  many  U.S.  commu- 
where  no  freedom  exists  at  all.  the  people’s  right  to  be  fully  nities  are  using  the  Reardon 
*  *  *  informed  about  their  govern-  report  to  justify  closing  doors 

This  sub-committee  report  ment.  and  records, 

presented  by  George  Beebe  of  “Despite  this  privilege  being  There  has  been  no  order, 

the  Knight  Newspapers  noted  imbedded  in  the  First  .Amend-  There  has  Ijeen  no  finality  of  the 
among  “other  roadblocks  ment  to  our  Constitution,  we  find  Reardon  recommendations.  And 
plaguing  the  newspaper  indus-  a  continuing  effort  by  those  in  there  has  been  no  voice  from 
try  of  the  U.S.” :  unrealistic  and  government  and  in  our  courts  Judge  Reardon  or  the  American 
outrageous  demands  of  unions;  to  circumvent  this  fundamental  Bar  officials  seeking  to  correct 
the  “unconstitutional”  sugges-  right.  this  misinterpretation, 

tion  of  the  Department  of  “On  the  national  level  the  The  four  leading  U.S.  jour- 

Ju.stice  that  the  Federal  Com-  ;)ress  is  alert  and  hard-swinging  nalistic  societies  —  .ANP.A, 
munications  Commission  grant  in  meeting  the  challenge.  .ASNE,  .APME,  SDX — have  in- 

no  broadcast  licenses  or  renewals  “On  the  state  and  local  levels,  dicated  a  willingness  to  give  full 
to  owners  of  newspapers;  the  except  for  a  few  notable  excep-  support  if  and  when  the  time 
attempts  of  government  officials  tions,  there  has  been  a  lack  of  comes  to  test  the  constitutional- 
to  conceal  public  records;  and  aggressiveness  and  organization,  ity  of  some  of  the  Reardon 
the  mistreatment  of  newsmen  by  “Here  we  need  a  cohesive  recommendations, 

policemen.  force  of  all  media  to  deal  quickly  In  the  meantime,  some  of  the 

The  report  said  “it  is  not  the  and  effectively  with  infractions  “wildcat”  judicial  and  police  de- 


HIGH 

with 

The  Washington  Star 

Think  about  the  people  you 
want  to  reach  in  Washington. 
Influential  people.  Senators, 
Congressmen,  men  who 
shape  America’s  future. 

And  wealthy  people.  Of  ten 
largest  markets  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  Washington’s  households 
have  the  highest  average 
incomes'.  Influential  and  rich 
Washingtonians  read  a  home¬ 
town  newspaper:  The  Wash¬ 
ington  Star.  Phone  Joseph 
Marsh,  national  ad  manager: 
202-Llncoln  3-5000 

The 

Washington 
Star 
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Star  GPMAutoPerf 

Thinks  big! 


•General  Purpose  Model 


The  GPM  AutoPerf  thinks  bigger,  in  mixability,  than  any  linecasting  machine. 
Mixing  between  two  magazines  uses  only  half  of  its  8-face  capacity.  Photocom- 
posed  encyclopedia  and  dictionary  work,  calling  for  roman,  bold,  italic,  accents 
and  special  characters  in  a  single  line  are  easily  within  its  capacity. 

The  AutoPerf  thinks  big  in  typographic  range,  too.  Four  point  to  extra 
condensed  34  point  can  be  keyboarded  and  measured  to  1/1000". 

Big  thinking  makes  the  AutoPerf  act  like  a  computer  most  of  the  time.  It 
automatically  "Elevates"  80%  of  single  column  work  and  more  than  90%  of 
book-length  lines  without  operation  attention. 

Think  big  —  think  AutoPerf  when  meeting  today's  hot  metal  problems  or 
planning  for  the  photo  future.  Write  for  folder  and  full  details. 


STAR  ★  PARTS 


COMPANY 


SOUTH  HACKINSACK.  N.  i. 


CHICAGO  •  OCNVCff  •  LOS  ANGCLCS 
KANSAS  CITY.  MO.  •  MINNCAPOLIS  •  MONTRCAL 


POWERS  fi 


PriiitK-J  III  V  -9..  I 


Home  fashion  edition  of 

Sunday  "Mid -South”  Magazine 

is  record  64-page  issue 

The  October  20  issue  of  Sunday  “Mid-South”  Magazine— 1968  annuai  home  fashion 
edition— is  eight  pages  larger  than  last  year’s— further  testimony  to  the  reader  and 
advertiser  acceptance  of  The  Commercial  Appeal’s  colorful  locally-edited  rotogravure 
Sunday  magazine.  Use  it  — see  for  yourself  why  “Mid-South”  is  the  special  way  for 
advertisers  to  reach  seven  out  of  10  Memphis  families  and  those  with  the  most  buying 
power  throughout  the  rich  76-county  Memphis  market. 


"Mid-South”  offers: 

^  newspaper  immediacy 

^  magazine  quality 

^  local  interest  content 

^  heavy  reader 
concentration 


Serving  and  selling  the  nation's  21st*  largest  newspaper  market 

*Sept.  1, 1968,  Sales  Management  Magazine 

THE  COMMERCIAL  APPEAL 

MEMPHIS,  TENNESSEE 

Represented  by  METROPOLITAN  SUNOAY  NEWSPAPERS,  INC.  and  SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS,  General  Advertising  Department 


Cover  of  this  year’s  annual  Home 
Furnishings  edition  of  “Mid- 
South”  Magazine  shows  a  con¬ 
temporary  home  in  Memphis  — 
traditionally  a  city  of  beautiful 
homes. 
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